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2 NOTES AND QUERIES. 


O18, X. Jury 4, 11g, 





Inchbald’ (2: 83), refers to this ponnexion : 
“Tho crowd at a manager's dvor blectrically 
attracts upon the publishera; anéa play that 
drawe is already destined. tothe press.” 1 
have therefore accepted‘{hé indications of 
editions as given on the'title-pages, but have 
also made notes of siipilarity in letterpress. 
‘The arrangement, of the following Biblio- 
graphy, chronological, by first editions ; 
ter editions dre listed with the first, and not 
in chronological sequence. The references 
to vohiines"are in Arabic figures followed 
by aegiod. 
(Berty, certainly before October, 1777.) Some 
articles in Whitehall Evening Poet. 
‘Memoirs,’ 1902, Waller-Glover ed., 


? Scotch songs and other songs for Vauxhall. 

‘ Memoirs,’ p. 87, merely state that he had 
written some Scotch songs, including one 
beginning “ Down the bourne and through 
the mead.” 























1777. “ Elegies. I. On the doath of Samuel 
Foote, Esq. II. On Age. By Thomas Hol- 
grott, of the Theatre-Hoyal, Drury-Lane. Ato. 
le. London: Bew. 1777.’ 

This was probably published in November. 
Samuel Foote died 21 Oct. As the book was 
reviewed in The Monthly Review for Decem- 
ber, 1777 (57: 489), and listed as published in 
November in the November, 1777, number 
of The London Magazine (46: 575), and the 
same month in The Univereal Magazine 
(61: 279), we date it within the month, and 
obviously not “in the spring of the follow- 
ing year,” as Hazlitt says (‘ Memoirs,’ p. 87), 








? (Hotore 1770.) * Maid of the Vale,” an opera, 


m ‘ La Buona Figliuola ' of Carlo Goldoni. 
Not acted and never printed. ‘Memoirs’ 
(p. 86) say that it was not brought forward. 
‘Biographia Dramatica,” however, speaks 
of an edition, Dublin, 1775, which I have 
not seen, and which I doubt to be Hol- 
croft’s play. 








1778, ‘ The Crisis, or Love and Fear,’ a musical 
atterpiece. 
Written 1777-8, not printed. Produced 
at Drury Lane, 1 May, 1778, for the 
benefit of Miss Hopkins and ill-received. 


Played but once. ‘Memoirs,’ pp. 83-4; 
Oulton, ‘History of the Theatres of 
London, 2: 188; Genest; ‘ Biographia 


Dramatica,” 1: 1,353; 2: 142. Tt is as 
“Love and Famine’ that the sub-title 
appears in the ‘Memoirs’ (p. 83), though 
Geaest, Oulton, and the’ * Biographis, 





Dramatica’ give the title as ‘Love and 
Fear.’ Periodical reference to the play as 
{The Crisis, or Love and Fear,’ isto be found 
in The European Magazine (1: 49, 1782, and 
22: 403, 1792). iit ( 


1778. Contributions to The T 
Mogeneibat ie Town and Country 
«Tistory of Menthora th 
ist of Manthorn the Enthusiast.” 
Other articles (?)- meta 
Ascribed to him in article in European 
Magazine, 1: 49. 





1779. ‘A Rondeau. Written by Mr. Holeroft.’ 
This begins “Toll me when, inconstant 

rover.” Universal Magazine, August, 1779 

(65: 98). 

1779. (Written during 
p. 86.) ‘The ‘Sheph 





the summer, * Memoirs,” 
erdess of the Alps, a comic 
opera. 


Not acted and not printed. Indisputable 
evidence that Holcroft did a piece of this 
title is to be found in direct montion of it, 


and of his work on it, in a letter to Mrs. 

Sheridan (* Memoirs,’ p: 86). 

“The Shepherdess of the Alps: a comic opera in 
three acta as it is performed at the ‘Thoatre- 
Royal in Covent Garden. London: Printed 
for G. Kearsley, No. 46, Fleet Street. 1780." 
The anonymous publication of a of 

this title, acted at Covent Garden, Be i 

1780, would seem to settle the question of 

acting and printing, and so the 1902, Waller- 

Glover, edition of the ‘Memoirs’ in # note 

indicates this as the play mentioned by 

Holeroft to Mrs. Sheridan when he was 

begging production. But the note is wrong. 

‘The Thespian Dictionary’ of 1800, the 

\Biographia Dramaticn’ in 1812, and the 

‘English Stage’ of Genest, in 1832, all give 

it to Charles Dibdin (1745-1814). Oulton, in 

1796, gives no author ;_ but there is quite an 

array of evidence for the Dibdin ascription, 

as is shown by Mr. F. Rimpavrr Dimpin, 
who includes the title in the Bibliography of 

his great-grandiather (‘N. & Q., 0 B. 

279), and who, answering a lengthy claim 

for the piece as Holcroft’s, which I pre- 

sented to him by letter, writes to me, ‘ The 
style of the songs and dialogue is almoss 
certainly Dibdin’s —a stronger claim than 

Tean make for Holoroft. 

Mz. E. R. Dinprs also submits the follow- 
ing facts (cf. ‘'N. & Q.,’ 11 8. ix. 68) :— 

Kearsley was Dibdin’s usual publisher at 
that time. 

In his ‘ Professional Life’ (1803) Dibdin 
refers to the production of this piece in terms 
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which suj it that he was the author, and 
ha piven ihe seords of eight. of the songs 
(2: 54-62). 

In the ‘Musical Tour of Mr. Dibdin’ 
(1787) he includes two songs from the play 
(Nos. 9 and 14) ; he gives the piece as No. 65 
in his list of productions (pp. 306-6); and 
he says, “My agreement for this piece was 
to have a third of the nine first nights "— 
an author's, not a composer's, method of 
remuneration. 

In the ‘Collected Songs’ (5 vols., 1790, 
&c.) Dibdin gives some of the lyrics, and 
the 1842 edition gives twelve. 

In addition, I myself can bring forward 
the following : The introductory memoir (by 
Hogarth) to the 1842 edition refers to ‘ The 
Shepherdess of the Alps’ in no uncertain 
terms as the work of Dibdin. The West- 
minster Magazine, in the issue of January, 
1780, speaks of Dibdin as the author; and 
The European Magazine in 1792 (22: 403) 
does not include it in the list of Holcroft’s 
works, and some years later (55: 177) gives 
it as Dibdin’s. 

Mr. Drsprn has what he calls a “con- 
temporary news-cutting ” which says: ‘ Mr. 
Dibdin is author as well as composer of the 
new comic opera ‘The Shepherdess of the 

ps. 

I have not yet verified or dated this 
quotation, but’ am now certain in my 
own mind that Holeroft and Dibdin each 
did an opera of this title, and that Dibdin’s 
was presented on 18 Jan., 1780, and later 
printed, whereas Holcroft’s was not. Both 
writers did comic operas, and both took 
stories from the Frencl ibdin at this time 
especially, as he had just returned from 
France. The British Museum designates 











the piece aa “From the French,” and The| a 


Westminster Magazine, January, 1780, says 
that it is based on a tale of Marmontel. I 
have not traced the matter further, though 
there is probably some relation ‘to ‘La 
Bergére des Alpes’ of Nougaret, played in the 
French provinces. Etarmar Corby. 
Columbia University, New York City. 


(To be continued.) 


JOHN WEBSTER A CONTRIBUTOR 
TO SIR THOMAS OVERBURY’S 
* CHARACTERS.” 


Ir cannot be denied that the popularity 
of Sir Thomas Overbury as a writer was 
largely owing to the extraordinary circum- 
stances connected with his death. No 
sooner had he passed away (13 Sept., 1613) 





than his frionds undertook to publish the 
MSS. of Rochester’s friend and victim, 
among which the poem ‘A Wife’ was con- 
spicuous. The book, entered in the Sta- 
tioners’ Registora on 13 Dec., and issued 
early in the following year, met with such 
success that a second edition was printed, 
which contained, besides the and 
poveral elegies by friends and dependents 
of the author, his portrait by Simon Pass, 
and 21 prose Characters. In the Preface, 
dated 16 May, 1614, Laurence L’Isle the 
printer expressly informed the readers that 








{this surplusage. was. .in some things only 
to be challenged by the first, author, but others 
now added... .first transcrib'd by Gentlemen of 





the same qu 
How many of these Characters, if any, aro 
to be ascribed to Sir Thomas, and whether 
he forestalled or imitated Joseph Hall in 
this line of literature, ia out of the question 
here. In my own opinion, the style in 
these short essays is altogether different 
from, and superior to, the prose writings 
subsequently printed under the name of 
Overbury. ‘The Characters portrayed are:— 
A good woman. A wise man. 


‘A very woman. ‘A noble spirit. 

‘A dissembler. ‘Anold man. 

‘A courtier. A fine gentleman. 
‘A golden ass. ‘An elder brother. 
‘A flatterer. ‘A Welshman. 

A timist, ‘A pedant. 

‘An amorist. servingman, 
‘An affected traveller. ‘An host. 


So successful, again, was the new volume 
that a third edition’ had to be supplied 
promptly, which was followed within three 
months by two others (the fifth one dated 
24 Aug., 1614), nine new Characters being 
contributed by ‘an anonymous writer :— 


good wife. A puritan. 
‘A melancholy man. A whore. 
sailor. ‘A very whore. 
‘A soldier. ‘A mere common lawyer. 





A tailor 

‘The vogue of the book, far from decreasing, 
proved so persistent that a sixth edition 
was called forth, which was published in 
1615, with the following title-page :— 

New and Choice Characters, of severall authors, 
together with that exquisite and unmatcht poomes 
The Wife, written by Sir Thomas Overburie, with 
the former characters and conceited Newes, all 
in one volume. With many other things added 
to this sixt impression. 

Mar.—Non norunt hae monumenta mori. 
London. Printed by Thomas Creede, for Laurence 
Uisle, at the Tygers head in Pauls’ Church-yard. 











In this volume we find, besides the matter: 
contained inthe former edition, & new wt 
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Flamineo. Religion | 
meddled with policy ! 
world bap} about religion. —III. ii. 

‘Religion is his pretence of discontent—' A 
Distaster of the Time.’ 


Flamineo. And I do wish ingeniously for thy 


The dog dave all Jone. ould tasty pls 
[e wi e dogge dayes wor t all yoere 
long.—'A Sexton. aire 


O1 how it is com- 
The first bloodshed in the 























Cornelia. Since he paid the church-tithes 


aly. i 
fo. neighbour of his should pay his tythes 


auely.— Ameere Petifogger. 








The action of the play... .without striving to 
make nature a monster.—ipilogue. oe 

He doth not strive to make nature monstrous. 
.++-He to th bour.— 
eactte dds mtace to the poets! Iabour.—' An 














Monumental Column (1613). 
His rewards follow'd reason, ne'er were plac'd 
For ostentation. Li. 41-2. 
‘One whose bounty is limited by reason, not 
ostentation.—' A Noble and Retir'd Housekeeper.” 





Who found weak numbers conquer, arm’d with 


right 5 
Who knew his humble shadow spread no more 
After a victory than it did before. Ll. 75-7. 
Never is he knowen to slight the weakest 
enemy that comes arm’d against him in the hand 
of Justice....He doth not think his body yeelds 
a more ling shadowe after a victory then 
before.—' A Worthy Commander.’ 





Who knew that battles, not the gaudy show 
Of ceremonies, do on Kings bestow 
Best theatres. 





Pompe of Ceremonies, are Souldiers best Theaters. 





Duchers of Blalfi (produced before 1615). 


Anlonio, But a most provident council, who 
dare freely 

Inform him the corruption of the times 
‘Though some o' the court hold it presumption 
‘To instruct princes what they ought to 
It is a noble duty to inform them 
‘What they ought to foresee. 

‘There is no place wherein dissembling ought 
to have lesse credit, than in a Princes Counscl.— 
“Aa Reverend Iudge. 


Antonio. If he laugh heartily, it is to laugh 
Alltonesty out of fashion. "aL. 

If all men were of his minde, all honestie would 
bee out of fashion.—' A Phantastique.’ 





lo, 
1 














Antonio. He never debts unless thoy b 
ehrewd turns, PN” °° pene cam 

Debts hee ownes none but shrewd turnes.— 
‘An Intruder into Favour.’ 





Antonio. She throws upon a man so sweet a look 
That it were able to raise one 

Bosola. You come from pai 
scurvy face-physi an 

One looke of hers is able to put all face-physick 
out of countenance—' A Happy Milkmaid. 















Bosola, I would have you learn to twirl the 
strings of your band with a good grace, and... 
at the end of every sentence, to hum’ threo or 
four times, or blow your nose till it smart again, 
to recover your memory.—If. i. 

Hee hath learn't to cough, and spit, and blow 
his nose at every period, to recover his inemory.— 
“A Fellow of a House.’ 





Ferdinand. He hath put a girdle "bout the world 
And sounded all her quicksands. bit 

He hath, as it were, put a gird about the whole 
world, and sounded all her quicksands.—' A 
Noble and Retired Housekeeper. 








Bosola. You are 
Your own chrnicle too much, and grossly: 
Flatter yourself. MIL. i, 

His owne mouth is the chronicle of it 
Intruder into Favour.’ 





An 





Duchess. For know, whether I am doom’d to 
live or die 
T can do both like a prince. MIT, ii, 
‘Whether his time call him to live or die, he 
can do both nobly.—' A Noble Housekeeper: 














Bosola, A politician is the devil's quilted anvil ¢ 
«she may work in a lady's chamber. IIT. ii, 
Hee is a day-bed for the Divell to slumber-on. 
—!A Distaster of the Time.” 
No place holdes him....so securely as a 
Ladyes Chamber.— A Iesuite.’ 

















Deli. He hath worn gun-powder in's hollow 
tooth for the tooth-ache—IIT. ili. 

+ -Gunpowder : if hee have worne it in his 
hollow tooth for tho tooth-ach.—‘A Roaring 
Boy.’ 


Pescara. ‘These factions amongst great men, they 
are like 
Foxes, when their heads are divided, a 
‘They carry fire in their tails, IIL. iii, 
A mecre Pet ifogger is one of Sampsons Foxes.— 
‘A Meere Petifogger.” 











Delio. In such a deformed silence witches 
whisper their charms.—III. iii. 

‘Hee grumbles treason: but tis in such 
deformed silence, as witches raise their spirits in. 
<A Divellish Usurer.’ 











Madman. All the college may throw their 
caps at me; I have made a soap-boiler costive 
it was my masterpiece. “IV. ile 

All the learned doctors may cast their cups at 
him.—' A Quacksalver.” 

Bosola. Riot begins to sit on thy brow twent 
years sooner than on a merry milkmaid’s.—IV. rf 

Character of ‘A Happy Milkmaid,’ 
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Cardinal. __ Although he do account religion 
But a school-name. v. 

Friendship he accounta but a word without 
any signification.— A Divellish Usurer.’ 


Julia, Why, ignorance 

In courtship cannot make you do amiss 

It you have a heart to do well. Vi tie 
ignorance will not suffer her to doe ill, bei 

her minde is to doe well.—' A Happy Milkmaid. 


Bosola. The weakest arm is strong enough that 
strikes 











‘To slight the weokest enemy that comes arm'd 
against him in the hand of Justice—' A Worthy 
©o1 er.’ 

Bosola, For thou fall'st faster of thyself than 

calamity 
Can drive thee. Vv. 


v 
‘When he is falling, he goes of himselfe taster 

ghan misery can drive him—' An Intruder into 
yvour. 


The Devil's Lavo Case (acted betore 1623), 
Leonora. Know, for your sakes, 
1 married, that I might have children, 
And for your sakes, if you ‘Il be rul'd by me, 
@ will never marry again. I. 
For her childrens sake she first marries, for 
‘shee married that shee might have children, and 
for theiraakes shee marries uo more.—" A Vertuous 
Ww. 


Crispiano, For the smallness of the kitchen, 

without question, 

Makes many noblemen... 

Build the rest of the house the bigger. II. i. 
Hee is the prime cause why Nobiemen build 

‘their houses so great, for the smalnesse of the 

Kitchin, makes the houso the bigger. —' A French 














Romelio. __The court is or should be 
‘Asa bright crystal mirror to the world 
Eo rome tenet é III. iii. 
ougl ea mirrour for our yongest 
Dames, to dresse themselves by.—' A ‘Vertuous 
low.’ 


Romelio, Let me continue 
An honest man ; which I am very certain 
A coward can never be. Vv, iv. 
ee coward can be an honest man.—' A Worthy 
momander, B® A. F, Bourazors. 


(To be ontinued,) 





GEORGE BALLARD: 
‘THE HISTORY OF SUSANNAH.’ 


In 1638 George Ballard published @ small 
yolume with the above title, which was 
“Printed by Thomas Harper for William 
‘Hope, at the Vnicorn in Cornhill Neare the 
Royal Exchange.” 
The’ author, who describes himself as 
“ the devoted honourer of the divine Muses,’. 
dadicated his work “To the right Honour- 
6/e Anne Countesse of Northumberland,” 





who, he says, “ in countenancing Susannah’s 
story for Susannah’s sake,” will “ perpetuate 
through all generations ” her name. 

The only edition of this book in the 
British Museum Library is that bequeathed by 
the late Alfred H. Huth, which is dated 1638, 
80, unless there was @ previous edition, it was 
published after ly _Northumberland’s 
death, which took place in December, 1637. 

There is an interesting suit in the 
Court of Chancery (Chancery Proceedings, 
Series II., Bundle 395, No. 42), dated 1636, 
relating to its publication. _ It is the ‘‘ Com- 

aint of Richard Ballard, of London, 

squire,” who states that his brother, 
“George Ballard, Gentleman,” has “ with 
great paines and studie made and written a 

ook entitled the historie of Suzanna in 
verse,” which, having dedicated the same to 
the Right Hon. Ann, Countess of North- 
umberland, he left with the plaintiff to get 
printed at the best rate he could. 

‘The plaintiff, 

“‘conceyving and soe being enformed that the 
said booke was well and schollerlike written, and 
in that respect a great, number of them printed 
would be easily vented,” 

entered into comm 
Thomas Harpur, Citizen and Stacon™ of 
London,” for the printing of the said book. 
And it was agreed that Harpur 

‘should print fitteene hundred of the said books, 
and should finde paper for the doeing thereof to 
and for your orator's only use and dispose, and 
should delyver that. number to your said orator 
or where hee should appointe yineadiately after 
the same should be printed. and should not printe 
or cause to be printed any more of the snide 
books, nor anie of greater or lesser number than 
fifteene hundred, nor should sell or cause to be 
Putt to sale anie of the said books to be printed.” 
Complainant further agreed to pay 11. for 
the paper and printing. 

Now we come to the cause of the action, 
which was the refusal of Harpur to deliver 
the books without the payment of 181. 10s., 
which the plaintiff was forced to pay in order 





to obtain, not the 1,500 copies agreed upon, 
but only ‘‘fowerteene hundred and odd 
books, much short of the number.”” More- 


over, the said Harpur “ pretended himself 
verie willing” to assist the plaintiff “in 
the selling and venting of the said books, 
and for that purpose recommended one 
George Cleaver,” to whom the plaintiff 
delivered twenty-five copies, and who dis- 
posed of thom, together with 

“soe great a number of the saide books printed 
and sould by the said Harpur and Cleaver or some 
other by there [sic] or’one of their procurement, 
privitie, or consens that the plaintiff cannot make 
any vent or sale of anie mote of his books.” 
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fat tho same time to tho greatest inconvenience, 
particularly as M™ Glass being in a far advanced 
state of Pregnancy, such kindness having made 
so deep an impression on our Minds tbat dis: 
tance nor time can never obliterate for their 
Gonduct towards us “throughout. in. hazarding 
their lives so often having to traverse twenty five 
miles in a dangerous and uncertain sea in Small 
Boats three times backwards and forwards, getting 
all hands 44 from the late Scene of our Misfortune. 
Under all these cireumstances we most humbly 
intreat_ your Lordships will take such steps in 
Tecovering and causing to be paid to Capt James: 
Todrig of Hackney London, such sums as may be 
allowed to the sforesaid Glass, and the others 
concerned in taki 
sible, as Capt T — is fully empowered to transact 
all business in England for these people. Our 
object in intruding so long on your Lordships 
Valuable time proceeds from a conviction that. 
should there be any as we are given to understand 
there is) some allowance from the liberality of the 
Government at home to such men as Hazard 
their lives in taking off Shipwrecked people) 
(Pertioulariy trom n° desolate! Fnlana, "where for 

time of 4 months we Suffered Hardships of 
every kind almost incredible & such as has 
Beldom fell to the lot of any set people. 

We Humbly beg to 
Subscribe ourselves 
‘Your Lowdships 
Most Ob" & Humble Servants 
Anex Gna ComMANDER 

Mrs, Mary Gormly 

Miss Margaret Harris 

‘Mrs, Ann Keys 

‘Mrs. Pepper 

John Pepper Lieut. H.C.8.' 

We'Lay 

Colin Mactavish Ass‘ Surgeon H.C.S. 

Mark Giberne Cadet H.C. 

Richard Furlong 

L. arris L! 

John Patch Assis* Surgeon H.C.S. - 

Robert Liddel Asst Surgeon H.C.5. 

John McLennan, Ass‘ Surgeon ILC.S. 

Bernard Gormly Q" M" H.M.S, 17" 

' George Symers Surgeon 

hot Symere 9 Oftcer 

Jn" Serymgour Chief Ofticer 

Ur, Mf. Greig Jun Purser 

Alex Greig Commander 
[Endorsed] 

ae 23. There is no such allowance, that my 
Lords know of, certainly n ne from this Office. 
ex! B May 18, 

In ‘The Convict Ship,’ by W. Clark 
Russell (p. 130), there is an interesting 
Secount of this island in 1835, ‘There it is 
stated that Governor Glass, an Englishman 
(then getting on to be an old man), was a 
corporal when Cloote’s garrison was with- 
drawn, and was left as a volunteer in charge 
of a wreck and some military stores in 1824, 
For Tristan was occupied by a detachment 


Bory ecbably stands for Houoarable Company's 

















of our artillery while Bonaparte was at 
St, Helena, 

‘Two scamen of the St. Helena squadron 
settled on the island with him. Mrs. Glass 
was o mulatto woman from the Cape, and 
the wives of the other settlers were negresses 
from St. Helena. ‘The population was then 
about forty; “‘thongh some of the women 
are well built and handsome, their com- 
plexions run from milk to chocolate.” 

i E. H. Farrsroraer. 


‘Wana or ‘ Winstra’ awn “ Vanrianioa 
Ixscr.x.”—A little geographical work called 
the ‘Liber Generationis’ was printed by Dr. 
‘Theodore Mommsen in ‘ Chroniea Minora,* 
vol. i. Tt was compiled in the fifth or sixth 
century, and it has come down to ua in four 
manuscripts, the oldest of which was written 
in the seventh century. It gives the follow= 
ing particulars about the Balearic Tslands 
(p. 110, § 216) :— 

“Insule autem que pertinent at Hispaniam 
‘Terraconensem tres sunt que appellantur Valli- 
arice. Habent autem ciuitates, quinque has = 
Ebuso, Palma, Pollentia, que dicitur Majorica, 
Tommene,* Magone, que appellantur Minorica,” 
“Tomeno” became Jamne, and is now 
Ciudadela, “ Magone "” is Port Mahon. 

The name given to the group of islands by 
the compiler of the ‘ Liber Generationis * is m 
spurious metaphony, that is to say, it is an 
intentional accornmodation of the sound of 
the true word to a supposititious etymon. 
Cp. English Roth's child with Rothschild 
(roth-+-schild, i.e. “red shield”). ‘The title 
accorded to Q. Cxcilius Metellus in z.c. 123 
must be marked for length as follows > 
Baléaric-us, But the word Valliaric- con- 
tains “ Vallia,” the name of the greatest of 
the Visigothic kings, and * the Gothic 
reiki, “rule,” “power,” and it must be 
marked thus: Valliiric-e, 

The metaphony is attributable ei 
the fact that Vallia, the king of the Vis'goths 
who succeeded Singiric in Hispania 'Tarra- 
cononais in October, 415, actually did conquer 
the Balearic Islands ; or else to an uncritical 
attempt made by the geographer to har. 
monize a word that he could not understand 
with a well-known and much - honoured 
personal name. Cp. “ Wala” in ‘ Widsith,” 
*N.&Q, 118. vie 7. 

In ' Widsith,’ 1. 75, the poet tells us he 
was “mid Seringum.”” Mr. Chambers (' W.,” 

. 212) and some other commentators 
elieve that Widsith meant the Séres, 
ie, Chinamen! But Lotin é in early loan- 


* MS, hans tomome (with (327). 
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Avrgors oF Quorarions ~ WANTED. — 
I should be extremely obliged if any of 


your readers could give me tho reference to | parte, 


‘these lines, written some time ago — 
Gigantio daughter of the West, 
We drink to thee across the Fl 


J.C. W. 
{The lines seem an imperfect reminiscence of 
‘Tennyson's ‘ Hands All Round,’} 


The very law that moulds a tear, 
And bids it trickle from its source— 
‘That law preserves the earth a sphere, 
And guides the planeta in their course. 
Henry SAMUEL BRANDRETH 

Haddon House, Weybridge, Surrey. 

[The authorship of thege lines was inquired for ia 
the First Series of ‘N. &Q.,” and at 1 8. xi. 304 
Esre (Samuel Timmins of Birmi tated that 
they came from “ Mr. ti 
a Tear.’”” He gave the following as their correct 

form : 
‘Tho very law which moulds a tear, 

And bids it trickle from ite souree, 

‘That law preserves the earth ita sphere, 
‘And guides the planets in their oouree. 

‘The last verse of ‘On a Tear,’ p. 181iof the beauti- 
fally illustrated ‘Poems by Samuel Rogers,’ 1834, 
reade. however, in the firet lino = That Sery law,” 
and in the third ‘‘a ephere."] 


ApyE Bawpwin or Siovan, 1764.—Is 
anything known of the above? He was de- 
scribed in the will of Nathaniel Jenner of 
Widhill, Wilts, as “of Slough, Innholder.” 

R. Fyrmorz. 





















Fei oe beta rice SHOT BY NaPo- 

LEON.—Has any biography ever been pub- 

lished of J. P. Palm, the German booksdiieg, 
who was shot by’ Napoleon's orders at 
Braunau on 26 Aug., 1806 ? 

In ‘Charubers's Encyclopedia’ for 1908 
it is recorded that Johann Philipp Palm 
was a bookseller of Nuremberg, who has 
acquired historic celebrity as s victim of 
Napoleonic tyranny for publishing or circn- 
lating @ pamphlet entitled ‘Germany in its 
Deepest “Humiliation,” which indignantly 
referred to the conduct of the French troops 
in Bavaria. 

There is also an account in 
pedia Britannica’ (1911) on the same 
subject. It mentions that Palm was born 
17 Nov., 1768, and that he married the 
daughter of the bookseller Stein, and adds 
that a life-size bronze statue was erected to 
his memory in Braunau in 1866, and on 
the centenary of his birth (1868) numerous 

Patriotic mectings were held in Bavaria, 


‘The Encyclo- 


“| is to be found in a note of Sir 





There is also a reference to Palm in 
William M. Sloane's ‘ Life of Napoleon Bona- 
, vol. ii, chap. xxxiv. p. 270. The 
author mentions 
“that Palm met death with the fortitude of a 
martyr, conscious that his blood was the seed of 
patriots.” 

The only other reference I have come acros* 

George Tre- 
velyan’s ‘ Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay,” 
chap. xii. vol. ii. p. 251, and is an amusing 
account of a h of "Thomas Campbell's 
at a literary dinner. Campbell had auda- 
ciously proposed the health of the Emperor 
Napoleon st a time when it was anathema 
in England. Despite the groans with which 
the toast was received, Campbell explained 
that he admitted the Emperor was a tyrant, 
& monster, and, indeed, a foe to England 
and to the human race; yet that, in spite 
of all these faults, the Emperor was entitled 
to their gratitude on the simple ground that 
he had once shot a bookseller; and thus 
Campbell changed the groans of his audience 
into cheers. 

It is rather curious thet there does not 
appear to be any reference to this unfortu- 
nate bookseller in any volume of ‘N. & Q.” 
—at least, I can find no entry of the name 
Palm in the ten General indexes. Nor 
can I trace any allusion to him in The 
Athenceum, either in 1866 or on his centenary 
in 1868. Any information on this interesi- 
ing topic would be welcomed, 

F.C. Warre. 





Ontenrar, NaMES MENTIONED BY GRAY.— 
Can any one suggest s source for the follow- 
ing Oriental (or peoudo-Oriental) names 
mentioned by Gray in an unpublished letter 
to Walpole: Miradolin, the Vizier-azem, the 
Angel Israphicl, Abubekir, the Demon 
Negidher, the evil Tagot, the bowers of 
‘Admoim ? Also for the name Sarag, used 
by Gray as an equivalent for Cambridge ? 

Pacer ToynnEE. 

Fiveways, Burnham, Bucks. 


Wanzzss. — Information is desired by 
the undersigned as to the use of the 
name Wanless, Wanlass, or Wanlys, and its 
etymology. It is used in Westmorland as 
the name of @ house, and in Yorkshire is 
applied to two farms. ' In at least one other 
case in the same neighbourhood it is the 
name of an estate (?), farm (?), or field (?). 

The only reference I can find is in a 
‘ Dialect Dictionary,’ where it is explained 
as “a surprise.” AC. AL 
sat is also known as @ personal name: v, 48. i, 
583. 
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Curtean",Vimws.—I shall be greatly | holding a commission in the Irish army 
obliged for descriptions of any prints relating | (Herald and Gen., iv. 288). _'This Gregory 
hile, giving title of subject, artist, en- “‘regicide” or his 


eraver size, date of publication, and where 
published—also, whether coloured or not. 

I em particularly anxious to get the 
description of an aquatint view of Val- 
paraiso, in colours, published in London 
Probably botwoen the" years 1820 and 1840. 

Qures Saze. 


OrtEBaR.—Information for family history 
purposes concerning the Orlebars prior to 
1650 would be greatly appreciated. The 
surname (an uncommon one) is found 
recorded in Northamptonshire and Bedford- 
shire, 1100-1914; in Easex, Suffolk, and 
City’ of London, 1600-1800. It appears 
also as Orlebere, Orlibar, Orlyngbere, Or- 
lingbury, and with the prefix De.” 


HERALD ORLEBAR. 

Sileoe Ampthill, Beds. 

SEMAPHORE SIGNALLING STATIONS.—I am 
desirous of tracing the locality of these 
stations between London and Portsmouth, 
and London and Plymouth. There are 
people alive now who recollect their use. 

Bram CocHRANE. 


Wns ar Sr. Pavt’s.—Has any calendar 
of the wills in the Keeping 
Chapter of St. Paul’s been 








rinted ? 
. B. Gerisa. 


Replies. 


SIR GREGORY NORTON, THE REGI- 
CIDE, AND HIS SON SIR HENRY. 


(is. 216, 2651; 8. 187; 7S. vi 
324, 394; '10 8. vii. 168, 330, 376, 416.) 
‘THe Nortons of Rotherfield and the Nortons 
of Southwick have been fully dealt with in 
the poges of ‘N. & Q. In 
Gregory Norton, the regicide, and ’ Sir 
Henry Norton his son have been referred to. 
Much information relating to the regicide 
and his son has recently come under my 
notice, and at the same time a few addi- 
tional factelrelating to the'two families men- 
tioned above. 
Nothing seems to be known of the parent- 
or of the early history of Sir Gregory 
Norton. One contributor to ‘N. & Q. 
inelined to believe that he belonged to 
the Nortons of Kent. Sir Dudley Norton, 
Secretary of State for Ireland (1612-34), 
son of John Norton of Boughton Monchelsea, 
Kent, is said to have had a brother Gregory 





g of the Dean and | the 





cidentally, Sir | 4,7" 





may have been the 

Another contributor seys it is thought he 
was either @ grandson or nephew of this 
Sir Dudley Norton, who retired from office 
in 1634 from age and infirmity. 

Published accounts of Sir Gregory Norton 
in later dife have come. very largely from 
the pens of his enemies, it is 
vory ‘difficult to tell his story. impartially. 
A search through the State Papers of his 
period seems to point to the fact that he 
was a shrewd follow, and one keenly alive 
to his own interests and the “ wherewithal.’” 
In a scarce work entitled 

“ "The true character of the educations, inclina- 
tions, and several dispositions of all and every one 
of those bloody and barbarous persons, who sate 
as judges upon the life of our late Dread Sove- 
reign King Charles I. of ever Blessed Memory. 
London, 1660,” 
we read the following description of Sir 
Gregory :— 

“A man of no considerable fortune before these 
wars, but he obtained afterwards Richmond 
‘House [Palace], and much of the King’s goods for 
an inconsiderable value, which made him to lend 
so ready an eare for the taking away of the King’s 
life, he being one of the Judges that murmured 

selves into a conspiracy against it.”” 

The ‘History of King-Killers,’ 
describes him as 
“the yr scoundrel regicide and beggarly knight, 
one of the pensioners of the King, who, in return 
for the bread he had eaten an ‘kept 
from starving, became one of the King’s mur- 
caer sitting in the court to try » and 
the warrant for execution, for which dia- 
boicaf action he ‘was rewarded with Richmond 
House and Manor, escaping the more pro) se 
reward of bi iny, an balter, by dying 
Restorati 

In 9 curious broadside dated 1660, and 
entitled 
“The se of the Good Old Cause drawn to 





1719, 

















ment,” 
we learn that Sir Gregory Norton 


“died raving mad, which by his Physicians was 
not imputed to the distemper of his body, but 


& troubled, disquieted mind; he was one of the 
King’s judges. 
Created a baronet of Ireland on 27 April, 
1624, he was described as “‘of Charlton, 
co. Berks.” In 1645 he was M.P. for Mid- 
hurst, Sussex, in the Long Parliament. 
He married Marthe, daughter of Bradshaw 
Drew of Chichester, Sussex, and low of 
John Gunter of Racton, Sussex. His son 
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Her whom more later—succeeded to 
his father's estates and baronetcy, and 
married Mabella, daughter of Sir Richard 
Norton, Bart.,/of Rotherfield in East Tysted 
(Hants}—a match which has given rise to 
great confusion in the Norton of Rother- 








field Sir Henry Norton was 
apparently no blood relation of his wife, 
t Somerset House, in tho Will 


for 1652 (Bowyer, fol. 179), is a reference to 
the will of ‘‘Sir Gregorie Norton of the 
Parish of Pauls Covent Garden in the 
Countie of Middlesex Baronet.” The will 
itself is dated 12 March, 1651, and contains 


“First whereas I have mortgaged my land in 
Penn in the Countie of Bucks to Itobert Johnson 
of Lond on Esquire I leave the redemption thereof 
to ‘my unnaturallie dysobedient sonne Henrie 
Norton. 

The testator confirms settlement by deed of 
his other Property, and expresses the wish 
to be buried in or near Richmond. He 
was buried in the Richmond Parish Church- 
yard on 26 March, 1652. The will was 

roved on 24 Sept., 1652, by Dame Martha 

jorton, the relict, who on 20 Oct., 1656, 
married Robert Gordon, Viscount Kenmure. 

This nobleman was born in November, 
1622, and succeeded to the peerage in 
October, 1643. It is said he fered much 
on account of his loyalty to the King, and 
was excepted from Cromwell's “Act of 
Grace,” 1654. He died at Greenlaw in 1663. 
His widow died about 1671, the will being 
proved in November of that year. Accord- 
ing to Robert Baillie, 

‘*Kenmure cast himself away on a foolish mar- 
ge which would accomplish the ruin of his 
ly. 

The “disobedience” of Sir Gregory 
Norton’s son referred to above was most 
likely no more than his disapproval of his 
father’s extreme anti-Royalism, for, as we 
shall see later, Henry's wifo speaks of her 
husband's abhorrence of the deeds per- 
petrat the father, Sir Gregory. Suc- 
ceeding io his fathees baronetey ‘and 
estate, Henry legally held these until the 
Restoration, when the post-mortem attainder 
Sing father in 1660 deprived him of both 

ce. 


On 10 March, 1658, Sir Henry was enrolled 
in the Register of Gray's Inn; and in January, 
1659, ho was elected M.P.’ for Petersfiold, 
Hants, in the Parliament of Richard Crom: 
well, but unseated by resolution of the 
‘on 22 March of the same year. 
ALDER’ 


it A. BARKAS. 
Richmond, Surrey. 
(To be continued.) 











Cuaret-novse (11 8. ix. 489)—If R. A. H. 
will refer to road-books such as Kearsley's 
‘Traveller's Entertaining Guide through 
Great Britain,’ 1801; Cary’s ‘New Itine- 
rary,’ 5th ed., 1812; Paterson's ‘ Roads,’ 
18th ed., by Edward Mogg, 1826, he will 
find that Chapel House, Oxfordshire, is, or 
was, between Enstone and Long Compton, 
being about ten miles north-west of Wood: 
stock, and about one mile north-east of 
Chipping Norton. 

_ It was apparently a place where @ good 
inn might be expected, seeing that it was 
where the road from Banbury entered that 
between Oxford and Stratford.on-Avon, 
which was part of the road from London to 
Shrewsbury. 

Kearsley (col. 133) says ‘‘a good inn,” but 
gives no name. Cary (col. 236) gives “ Shak- 

are’s. Head”; W. C. Oulton in his 
“Traveller's Guide,’ 1805, which is a gazet- 
teer, not a road-book, the same name, spelt 
“Shakespeare.” At Chapel House wan a 
receiving-house for letters. 

Another name appears to have been 
“ Chapel house on the heath.” See Gough's 
“Camden's Britannia ’ (1789), i. 294. 

“ Chapel house before-mentioned was an antient 
chapel used by pilgrims; in later times it was 
converted into a public house, and by the industry 
of the present proprietor it has arisen to an inn 
of the better sort. In digging to enlarge it bodies: 
were found in stone coffins ; in one a number of 
beads and a silver crucifix: three urns in a smal? 
vault like oven: many fragments of stone mul- 
lions and painted glass. The cemetery is under 
the ‘prevent: high road.” —Ibid., p. 295. 

If we may assume that the said “ present 
proprietor,” or some one like him, was in 
possession of the inn at Chapel’ House, 
called, perhaps, the “ Shakespeare’s Head,” 
in 1776, it is easy to account for Johnson's 
remarks on “tho felicity of England in its 
taverns and inns” (Boswell’s ‘Life of 
Samuel Johnson,’ ninth edition, 1822, ii. 
436, under dato 21 March, 1778). 

Ronert Prerrornt. 





The following is taken from Mr. H. A. 
Evans's ‘ Highways and Byways in Oxford 
and the Cotswolds * (1905), pp. 382-3 : 

“The direct road [from Chipping Norton] to 
Enstone and Oxford ascends to the right at the 
northern extremity of the main street, but, in 
order to visit Great. Tew we must. go a few tiles 
out of our way. Accordingly, we keep straight 
on by the Banbury road, and at the first cross 
toads we pass, a few yards on our right, all (hat 
is left of the once famous coaching inn at Chupel 
House. It had its gardens and its bowling giveny 
and was well known to all frequenters of the road 
as one of the pleasantest houses of entertainment 
in the Midlands. But in the ‘forties, when (he 
coaches came to an end, Chapel Bouse, Hike many 
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another cheerful wayside hostelry, found its 
‘“ccupation gone ; what was left standing of the 
house was tarned into labourers’ cottages, and 
the extensive stabling devoted to farm purposes, 
Its isolated, desolate situation must have made 
it doubly welcome to the hali-frozen outside 
Tumenger, whote twonty-mile drive aver the 
North Oxfordshire downs enabled him to regard 
tho blazing fire and good old English choor which 
awaited him with feelings which may well be 
nvied by the modern occupant of an artificially 
heated railway carriage.” 

“As for the chapel, which gave the 
name, it belonged to the Priory of Col 
«+-and was intended for the use of the laity 
ihe’site of the Priory is matked by the Priory 
Farm, half-a-mile to the east; while a further 
relic of the foundation is to be found in the Priory 
mill, more than a mile to the north, ‘This Prior 
‘of Augustinian canons was founded ‘in the twel 
century by William Fitzalan, Jord of Chipping 
Norton, ‘ to the honour of God, St. Mary, St. John 
the Evangelist,and St. Giles.” ' After the death of 
‘the last Prior,’ in 1496, the foundation dicd out, 
and its estates were bestowed by Henry VIT. on 
the Convent of St. Stephen at Westminster. 
From this houso they were soon after purchased 
by William Smyth, Bishop of Lincoln, and given 
by him to his new’ foundation of Brasenose Col- 
lege, in whose possession they still remain.” 


A. R. Bartey. 








lace ite 
Norton 











Chapel House is 72} miles from Marble 
Arch, almost midway between Woodstock and 
Shipston. In the 1824 edition of Paterson's 
“Roads ' the name of the inn there is given 
as “Shakespeare's Head.” Modern maps 
mark an inn at the cross-roads, but, though 
I have ridden past it many times, I cannot 
now say that I remember it. 

C. B, Wanerer. 


Chapel Houro is near Chipping, Norton 
and the inn mentioned waa probably an old 
‘coaching house called ‘The Silent Woman,” 
now converted into several cottages. Chapel 
‘House will be found on the Oxfordshire 
Ordnance Survey Map. Wa. JAccann. 

TA. ©. C., Mr. WittiAM MEROER, and MR. 
Wa. HL. Pent also thanked for replies.] 


‘Trepoo Santn’s Strex (11 8. ix. 408, 477). 
—A stick formerly belonging to Tippoo 
Sahib is in the possession of somo members 
of my family in Hampshire. It is built up 
‘of alternate lengths of ivory and ebony, and 
has a crutch handle consisting of an ivory 
tusk about 5in. long. It was given to 
my great-grandfather, Rear-Admiral Henry 
Stuart, R.N., by his uncle, Lieut.-General 
James Stuart, who commanded the Bombay 
army at the ‘siege and capture of Seringa- 
patam in May, 1799. ‘This officer was 
formerly in the Seaforth Highlanders, of 

which regiment. he became Colonel-in-Chief. 











He was alco Commander-in-Chief of the 
Madras army. 

T believe ‘this stick has no inseription on 
it, and, as far as I know, it has never beon 
exhibited. Evan W. H. Fvens. 

Wellington Club, 8.W. 


“ Buzarp "as A Surwaare (11 S. ix. 200, 
396, 437, 456).—The name of Blezard 
also found in Westmorland; the author of 
‘Original Westmorland Songs’ was T. 
Blezard, who resided near Windermere 
about 1858. The above work, of which I 
have seen only part i., related chiefly to scenes 
and incidents in the districts of Kendal and 
Windermere, and contained notes and & 
glossary of the local words to be found in 
the songs. 

Ancarmap Sparke, F.R.S.L. 


While the owners of this name are not 
numerous, they are fairly well distributed 
over the North American continent, Here 
are a few of the cities where they are to be 
found + 

Atlanta, Atlantic City, Baltimore, Boston, 
Brooklyn, Camden, Columbus, Dayton, Den- 
ver, Des Moines, Detroit, Indianapolis, 
Kansas City, Louisville, Montreal, New 
York, Philadelphia, Portland (Oregon), 
Richmond, Rochester, Salt Lake City, 
Scranton, Seattle, Spokane, Toledo, Toronto, 
Washington. Jony E. Norcross, 

Brooklyn, 


Missionary Seip Durr (11 8. ix. 410, 
457, 512). The following may be more acces- 
sible works on the above subject: Cousins, 
“The Story of the South Seas’; Stead, 
‘Captain James Wilson’; Horne, * Story 
of the London Missionary Society." I have 
obtained those references from a little book 
lately published by tho 8.P.G. entitled * Yarns 
of the South Sea Pioneers,’ pp. 13-20. 

W. R. B. Parwavs. 


Avexanper Srraman (11 S. ix. 490).— 
Mr. Strahan, tho publisher, was bora about 
1830, and is, I believe, still living. He had 
no. connexion with the Moxon business, 
although hd succeeded that firm as the 
publisher of Tennyson’s works, Mr. Strahan 
ave some account of his career, under the 
‘itle of ‘ Twenty Years of a Publisher's Life,’ 
in a magazine entitled The Day of Rest, 
published by himself during 1881. It was 
announced in 1882 as to appear in volume 
form by Messrs. Chatto & Windus, but it 
was never issued. See also ‘A Great 
Publisher from the North of Scotland’ 
(Alexander Strahan), Inverness Courter, 20 
Dec., 1903, and an article by Mr, Strahan on 
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Charles Knight in Good Words, September, 
1867. In ‘The Recollections’ of Isabella 
Fyvie Mayo,’ 1910, will be found some 
interesting details of the career of Mr. 
‘Strahan, who was for some time a prominent 
figure in the literary and publishing world. 
Wa. H. Peer. 


Henry Hase (11 8, ix. 449)—Abraham 
Newland, after holding office as Chief 
Cashier of the Bank of England for nearly 
thirty years, died 21 Nov., 1807, and an 
‘official notice was issued that on and after 
1 Jan. 1808, Bank of England notes 
‘would be made payable to “ Henry Hase 
cor bearer." The phrase “To the tune of 
‘Henry Hase’ would to-day be “To the 
tune of a fiver.” 

It may be worth recording that during 
‘the tenure of office by a later Cashier the 
notes were known by the more poetical 
name of “ the Promise of Ma; 





J. HK. 
(J. F. also thanked for reply.) 


‘Tae “Fras” op rue Royan Warsi 
Festrzers (11 S. ix. 488).—According to 
the ‘Records and Badges of Every Regi- 
ment and Corps in the British Army," by 
Chichester and Burges-Short, published by 
William Clowes & Sons, Lid, in 1803, 
officers and sergeants of this regiment are 
distinguished by wearing “the flash,” a 
bow of broad black sill ribbon with long 
ends, attached to the back of the tunic- 
collar. No authentic explanation of the 
origin of the flash has appeared, and the 
oficial retums throw no light upon the 
subject. Invan inspection report. oF 1786 it 
is noted that “the officers of this regiment 
wear the hair turned up behind.” This 
method of having the hair fastened up with 
4 bow or flash was then or later the “ grena- 
dier fashion” of wearing it. Probably the 
flash was retained to commemorate some 
such distinctive method of dressing the 
hair in use in the regiment in the days of 
queues and hair powder. ‘The regiment 
was founded in 1689 from some thirteen 
separate companies raised in 1686, 

‘There are two separate histories of the 
regiment :— 

oo Wea ea etter cat ms 

‘liens, . ed 

Published by Parker in 1860. mater 

(2) Historical ‘of the Toyal Welsh 
Fusiliers. By ww Rowland Broughton-Main- 
waring, Royal Welsh Fusiliers, Mlustrated. 
Zondon, y 1889. 

G. Yarrow Baupocx, Major. 

South Hackney, NE. 











or 








For the omament consisting of thre 
short pieces of black velvet ribbon sewn to 
the collar of a full-dress tunic, and hanging 
down the back, supposed to be the reraaina 
of the bow which fastened the “ queue,” 
and now worn only by the officers of the 
23rd Royal Welsh Fusiliers, see 8S. vii, 311 
(20 April, 1895). From 1700 onwards tho 
word was used as slang for « periwig or 
peruke, and is derived from the verb "to 
fash,” itself apparently of onomatopaic 
origin. AR. Baytey. 


“ AMONG THE BLIND THE ONE-EYED MAN 
1s RING” (11S, ix, 369, 412, 477)—As to 
the mention of Erasmus at the second refer- 
ence, I may, perhaps, point out that in 
* Adagia, id’est Proverbiorumn, Parcemierum 
-+..Collectio,” the proverb "Inter cmcos 
regnat strabus " is among those under the 
heading ‘ Excellentia et Tnequalitas,’ which 
is a subdivision of *Dignitas, et’ Excel- 
lentia, et Inwqualitas’: in the edition of 
1509, col. 479; in that of 1670, p. 188. 

Perhaps the order of the proverbs col- 
lected by Michael Apostolios has not always 
been the same. In my copy, printed by 
the Elseviers in 1653, the proverb ,’Ev rots 
Toros tuphdy Aduor Baoidecer, is to be 
found at Cent. VIIL. Prov. 31. The Latin 
equivalent in the opposite column is: 
““Cweorum in patria luscus rex imperat 
omnis.” Ina note, p. 310, yAdnuv appears 
as an alternative for Adpov. ‘The note gives 
dy rupddv rode TAaprpis Bacdeter, of 
which the fnll reference is to be found in 
Liddell and Seott, sv. yAupepés, “ Proverb, 
ap. Schol. Il, 24. 192." 

Roserr Pixxrorr. 

















“Corvicer ” (11S. ix. 308, 395, 477).— 
At the time the parish registers began, this 
name had almost become obsolete, 

‘On the Preston (Lanes) Guild Roll for 1415, 
there were no fewer than eight tradesmen 
deseribed as“ corvisers.” They were ad- 
mitted by the payment of fines. as their 
fathers were not on the earlier iid Rolls, 
Tn 1062 there were seven of this trade ad: 





















Booxs ow Caersea (11 8. ix. 474). —Tho 
kilns alluded to existed in 1908 in a poor 
street between Fulhiai Road and the river. 

There is no question of the More farsily 
group being “lost "zit is in the possession 
of a descendant, and is highly prized. 

Los posen. 
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Sm Jacos Apouraus (11 8. ix. 268, 397). 
—He was appointed a Hospital Mate in the 
Army by warrant dated 2 Oct., 1795. In 
May, 1797, he became Lieutenant and 
Surgeon of tho New Romney Fencible 
Cavalry, with which regiment he served 
during ‘the rebellion in Ireland, until the 
corps was reduced in 1800.’ He then 
reverted to his employment as Hospital 
Mate until he obtained a commission as 
Assistant Surgeon of the 60th Foot, 10 Oct., 
1802. He passed through the grades of 
Regimental Surgeon, Staff Surgeon, and 
Deputy Inspector of Hospitals, and became 
Tnspector of Hospitals, by brevet, 27 May, 
1825. On his retirement on half-pay in 
November, 1827, he was promoted to the 
Permanent grade of Inepoctor of Hospi 

fe took part in the Walcheren E 
but his service abroad was principally 
West Indies. There he appears to have 
passed his early years, having served his 
apprenticeship to ‘a medical practitioner in 
Spanish Town, Jamaica. On 19 Nov., 1816, 
the degree of M.D. was conferred on him by 
Mar‘schal College ‘and University of Aber- 

leen. 

A son, Edwin Adolphus, M.D. Edin. 1838 
(born 5 March, 1817), was an officer in the 
Medical Service of the Army from 1839 to 
1849. W. Joxnston, Col. 

Newton Dee, Murtle, Aberdeen, 


“TrrmarsH” IN AN ALLEGED Porm BY 
‘Tennyson (11 S. ix. 487).—This bird is, I 
believe, a titmouse (Parus)}—most probably 
P. palustris, “It figures. in tho Index of 
Swainson's ‘Provincial Names and Folk- 
Lore of British Birds,’ and lures you to 
p. 33, but is not to be found when you get 
there. Sr. Swit. 











The latest authority (Mr. H. Kirke Swann» 
in his ‘A Dictionary of English and Folk 
Names of British Birds,’ 1913) does not 
include the word “ titmarsh.” 

It may be that the marsh tit is intended ; 
if so, the British species is now termed 
Parus palustris dreseeri, Stojn. ‘The British 
willow-tit, P, atricapillua _kleinachmidti, 
Hellm., ‘and the Northern _ willow-tit, 
P. atricapillus borealis, Selys., have often 
been confounded with the British marsh 
tit (‘A Hand-List of British Birds,’ b: 
Emst Hartert, F.C. R. Jourdain, N. EF 
Ticehurst, and’ H. F. Witherby, 1912). 

If in the poem the word.“ titmouse ”” 
had been used, it would not have affected 
the scansion, and would have retained the 

form employed by the older authors 











—MacGillivray and Yarrell having set the 
fashion of abbreviating it to “tit.” 

The term “blackcap” for this species is 
to be deprecated, as this is the recognized 
shortened name of the blackcap warbler, 
Sylvia atricapilla atricapilla, Linn. 

Hucu 8. GrapsTone. 


Newt Gwyn: Rose Gwyn (11 8. ix. 410). 
—Mr. Cecil Chesterton probably derived his 
information from the notes to Mr. Gordon 
Goodwin's admirable edition of Peter Cun- 
ningham's ‘ Story of Nell Gwyn ’ (see p. 215). 
It would appear that in December, 1663, 
“Rose Gwynn ” was imprisoned in Newgate 
for robbery, but she possessed influence 
enough to gain a reprieve before judgment 
at the Old Bailey, and she was visited in 
Pilion by the King’s favourite, ‘Thomas 

illigrew, and by Browne, the Duke of 
York's cupbearer. On 30 Dee. she obtained 
her discharge, having pleaded that her 
father had lost all he had in the service of 
the late King (‘Cal. State Papers, Dom.,” 
1663-4, pp. 390, 393). The probabilities 
point to this Rose being Nell Gwyn’s sister 
of that name. 

Rose Gwyn's first husband is stated to 
have been John Cassels, who apparently 
flourished as a highway captain” for a 
time, and died in 1675, leaving his widow 
Penniless. Charles I. gave her «pension 
of 2002. a year on the Irish establishment, 
which she enjoyed until the accession of 
William and Mary. Subsequently she mar- 
ried a person named Forster, and received a 
legacy of 2001. from her sister Nell in the 
first codicil of the latter's will, and a further 
sum of 2001 in the second codicil. Her 
husband was bequeathed “‘a ring of the 
value of forty pounds or forty pounds to 
buy him a ring.” Nothing further seems to 
be known of her. . F. PRieavx. 


Joun SwINFEN (11 8. ix. 307, 375, 438).— 
‘The following additional particulars may be 
found useful. John Swinfen was M.P. for 
Stafford, not Tamworth, in the Long Parlia- 
ment, from 30 Oct., 1645, until secluded in 
“Pride's Purge” in December, 1648. He 
was eldest son of Richard Swinfen of Swinfen, 
co. Stafford, by Joan, daughter of George 
Curitall, gent. He was bor 19 March, 
1612/13, bapt. at Welford 28 March; suc- 
ceeded his father 10 May, 1659; married, 
26 July, 1632, Anne, daughter of Mr. John 
Brandreth ; and died 29 March, buried 13 
‘April, 1694, at Welford, having survived all 
his sons. His wife was buried at Welford 
20 April, 1690. ‘Their only daughter and 
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heiress, Mary, married John Ferris. John 
Swinfen represented Tamworth in Richard 
Cromwell's Parliament, 1659, and after the 
Restoration sat for Stafford (1660), Tam- 
worth again (1661-79, March-July, 1679, 
and 1681), and Beeralston (1600, till his 
death). W. D. Pivx. 
Lowton, Newton-le-Willows. 


‘Tam Buoa Arrow ” (11. ix. 481).—For 
what they may be worth, I have extracted 
the following from tho ‘History of the 
Worshipful Company of Pewterera of Lon- 
don, by C. Welch, FSA, 

1474-5. “ Itm. delu'yd a ponchon of yrn (i 
-w' ye brode arowe hede fore the forfet marke.’ 

In an inventory of goods belonging to the 
Pewterers' Company — 

1489-90. “It. a punchon of Tron w* abrode 
arowe hede grauyn therein.” 

iGO it es foe oars ee alteeall & 
pending fe drowhedd to saye the . 

iit} ye ‘vane. 





a) 





Although the above references in no way 
refer to the broad arrow as the “ King’s 
mark,” it is at this early date evidently one 
used under authority, and is first spoken of 
in 1474 as the “forict ” mark, wherewith, 
it is supposed, all wares of inferior metal 
or workmanship were branded, and ulti- 
mately forfeited by. the maker and melted 
down. Secondly, in 1564 it is mentioned 
as tho mark used for assaying the tin, and 
more directly implies under royal authority 
than when it was used as a company mark 
for confiseated wares. 

Howanp H. Correrert, F.R.Hist.S. 
Foden Road, Walsall. 





“BranpANpERED " (118. ix. 487).— 
In Kipling’s story ‘With the Main Guard * 


(see ‘Soldiers °) the Irishman Mul- 
vaney, & pose soldier ruined by the 
habit of inking, helps his comrades 


through o night of terrible heat in India 
by his wonderful gift of story-telling. On 
being complimented upon what he has done, 
“he looked at me wearily; his eyes were sunk 
in his head, and his face was drawn and white. 
*Kyah,’ said he, ‘I've blandandhered thin 
through the night sumehow, but can thim that: 
helps others help thimselves ? Answer me that, 


Sorr 1" 
Cc. L. 8. 


Lompanp Srreet BANKERS : Siz STEPHEN 
EvANcE (11 8. ix. 230, 272, 298, 373, 453, 
494)—The Calendars of ‘Treasury Papers 
and of State Papers, William and Mary, 
contain a number of entries in reference to 
Sir Stephen Evanco—or Evans, as the name 
is more frequently spelt in these volumes. 





In 1694 Sir John Somers, writing to tho 
King, states: “Sir Stephen Evans and Sir 
John Foche are very considersble men in 
the City, and very useful to you upon all 
oceasions of loans.” Evance was one of 
the Commissioners of Excise, end was 
appointed one of the Coramissioners to 
the Lieutenancy of the City of London in 
1694, He was concerned with army clothing 
contraets, was first Governor of the Hollow 
Sword-Blade Company, and connected with 
other chartered companies. It appears that 
he was born in New England, probably of 
Welsh parentage. Evyance is still the pro- 
nunciation of Evans in, at any rate, some 
parts of Wales, Ruys Jenks. 





Rey. Ricwarp Scorr (11 8, ix. 430, 498). 
—There is, it is true, some probability that 
the Dublin graduate mentioned by Mr. 
Hrewert in his kind reply was identical 
with the Rev. Richard Scott, M.A., who 
came from Fakenham to King’s Lyon in 
1797, but positive testimony to that effect 
has not hitherto been forthcoming. 

‘A few additional clues may, perhaps, 
enable some of your readers to clear the 
matter up one’ way or another. The 
Richard Scott, aged 20, who entered Dublin 
University as a Sizar on 16 June, 1778. was 
the son of a farmer in co, Clare ; he had been 
educated previously by a Mr. Numan (Dublin 
University Matriculation Books). 

R. 8. HW. 

Peterborough. 


Toe Voyace or THe ProvipEeNce: 
Carr. Burax (11 S. ix. 489)—In the June 
catalogue of second-hand books on sale by 
R. Hall of Tunbridge Wells occurs the 
following :— 
















“ Bligh (Lt. W.) Vi ith Sea for 
the purpose of Convey! uit Troa 
to the West Indies in TLMLS. the Bounty, 


including account of the Mut i subsequent 

yoyaxe—plate and charts, dto, Ist ed., 1702." 

Possibly this may be the book to which 

Mr. Tzw refers. A copy is in the London 

Library. A. Contiscwoop Ler, 
Waltham Abbey, Essex. 


Diwo's Purcuase or Lanp (11 8. ix. 47 
353, 474,).—See ‘Die Historie von einer Frat 
genannt’ Melusine * in ‘Deutsche Volks- 
buecher,’ Langewiesche, 1912, p. 378. This 
is a reprint of the 1456 German version, by 
Tuering von Ruggeltingen, of a contem: 
porary French version of the Latin of 
Jean d’Arras, There is a curious wooden’ 
illustrating the measuring of Yue Sao. 

Do Ls, GAMREATS. 
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“Jona” (LL S. ix, 490)—In the Gaelic 
language at the present day it is called “1” 
(pronounced as e in English), which simply 
means “island,” but the ‘ancient form 
“Tous,” used by Adamnan, the ninth 
Abbot of Iona, who died in the year 703, 
is still occasionally employed. 

ConsTANCE RUSSELL. 


“Tous” is a genuine form, ordinarily 
used by Adamnan in mentioning Iowa 
ingula, the island of Hy, an adjective with 
a fom. termination derived from a root-form 
ou. But in his second preface he says 
that Columba was homonymous with Iona 
(Jonah) the prophet, whose name in Hebrew 
signifies “dove.” ‘This explanation, coupled 
with the connexion between Columba and 
his island, led to the erroneous form “ Iona,” 
and the conversion of an adjective into a 





place-name. Je TB, 
Durham, 
Ou Eroxrans (11 8. ix. 489)—(11) 


Robert Shapland Carew, admitted 5 July, 
1765, left 1767, was only son of Shapland C: 
of Castle Boro, co, Wexford, by Dorothy, dau. 
and coheir of Isaac Dobson. He was M.P. 
for Waterford, 1776-1800, and co, Wexford, 
1806-7. He married Anne, dau. and heir 
of the Rev. Richard Pigott, D.D.,of Dysart, 
Queen's Co., in May, 1783, and was father 
of a son of the same name, who was created 
Baron Carew. He died 29 March, 1829. 

R. M. GreNcross. 

Makshufa, Harefleld Road, Uxbridge. 


Danis Lyrics (11 8. ix. 489)—The most 
prominent lyrical poets of Scandinavia of 
recent or contemporary date are Holger 
Drachmann, Viggo Stuckenberg, J. Ankjer, 
and Valdemar Rordam, in Denmark; 0. 
Levertin, Gustav Fréding, Pelle Molin, and 
V. v, Heidenstam, in Sweden; and H. 
Wildenvey and Olaf Bull in Norway. Stuck- 
enberg, Leverti’, and Fréding are dead. 

W. RB. Paton. 

National Liberal Club. 


Privy Counciiuors (11 8. ix. 449, 490).— 
Mx, A. J.. Humrurers at the latter reference 
is in error in his statement that “a Privy 
Councillor must be e natural-born subject of 
Great Britain.” A notable exception was 
Max Miiller, who was appointed asa‘ natural- 
zed British subject.” I saw him in his 
robes after the honour was bestowed on him, 
and he was justly proud of the distinction, 
His wish thot we should meet again in 
Florence was, I painfully recall, his last 

fo me on that occasion. 
Wit11am Mercer. 











Exvou (1L 8. ix. 470)—Perheps Edfa is 
meant, which lies between Luxor and the 
First Cataract on the Nile. The Greek name 
of one of the nomes of Upper Kgypt was 
Apollinopolis Magna. Ptolemy IV., Philo- 
pator (B.¢. 222), founded a temple there. 

A. KR. Bayrry. 


The engraving evidently represents the 
famous temple at Edfu, on the left bank of 
the Nile, in Upper Egypt. Edfu is the 
"AdAdwvos 7oMs or’ AxdAAuvos wdhis weya Ary 
of the Greeks, and the Apollinis of Pliny, 
“Nat. Hist.,” 5, 9 (11), 60. 

Epwarp BEnsry- 

[Several other correspondents take what 
seoms certainly the right view—that “ Elfou"’ is 
simply a misprint.) 





West Inpraw Fasmres (11 8. ix. 489).— 
See ‘Sketch Pedigrees of some of the Early 
Settlers in Jamaica,’ by Noél B. Livingston 
(Kingston, Educational Supply Co., 1909, 
Svo, pp. 188, iv.}. A. wealth of material, 
admirably indexed, will be found in the 
Slave Compensation Papers, made available 
for public examination at the Record Office 
in “March, 1913. ‘They comprise 1,847 
volumes, and are catalogued under 'T. 71. 

J. M. Burxocs. 

123, Pall Mall, 8. 


Rawpon Fanity (11 8. ix. 428, 475).—In 
Wilson and Spence’s * History of York,’ 1788, 
vol. ii, p. 433, will be found the following 
monumental inscriptions in the church of 
St. Crux (Holy Cross), York, concerning 
some members of the above family +— 

“Laurence Rawdon, late of this city, Alderman, 
who departed this life in the 58 year of his age, 
Tuly 5”, 1626. 

™ Mary r. his wife, 
ead two day tery ek 





whom he had three sons 
c, Robert, Marmaduke, 
Elizabeth, an She deceased on the 17% 
‘April, 1644: Also the body of Elizabeth, her grand- 
child, daughter of Sir Roger Jacques, Knt., who 
dleoegsed in the 20 year of (Her) age, Oct! 204, 

Tiomas Rawdon was Sheriff of York in 
1615; Christopher Rawdon was Sheriff in 
1739. In 1628 Sir Roger Jacques, mer- 
chant, served the office of Sheriff, and in 
1639 he was Lord Mayor. 





Wm. Norman. 


The Rey. Rawdon Hautenville, a Devon- 
shire clergyman who died some years ago 
in London, I believe, claimed some connexion 
with this family. Burke, who gives Lord 
Moira’s pedigree, says ‘nothing of any 
descendants. Is ‘the peerage extinct or 
dormant t ENQuirer. 
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but under the wrong year—1468. Tho 
event happened on 28 Aug., on a Sunday, 
which agrees with the correct year—1457. 
According to the French chronicler, his 
countrymen landed “ deux lieues ” from 
Sandwich, “et cheminérent iusques & un 
bouleuert’ remparé nouuellement, duquel les 
fossez. estoient plain d'eaue.”” This new 
“bulwark of brick to be built at Fishers’ 
gate” in 1457 is mentioned in Boys's 
History of Sandwich’ (Canterbury, 1792), 
p. 674. L. L. K. 


‘Tae Curowicte oF THE Kuvos or Exa- 
anb.’—This parody in its various forms was 
before the public for over e century. To: 
wards its bibliography I contribute a few 
examples from whet was part of William 
Hone's collection of parodies :— 


‘The Chronicle of the Kings of England from 
William the Norman to the Death of George IIL., 
&c. 1821.— Fairburn’s re-issue with chart chro- 
nology of the reign of George IIT. 

‘The Chronicle of the Kingdom of the Cassiter- 
ides, under the Reign of the House of Lunen. A 
fragment, translated from en ancient manu- 


engl 178: 

e New Book of Chronicles; delineating 

in excentrical sketches of the Times a variety o! 
modern Characters of the Great’ and Small Vulgar 
London. (1789 ?) 

‘The Chronicle of Abomilcch, King of the 
Isles. Translated from a tin Manuscript 
written in the year 1220 by William of Sulisbury. 
London, 1820. 








ALRCK ABRAHAMS. 


SaRoveTipe TaRowixe aT THE Cock.— 
Cockfighting and shooting at the cock are 
forms of (so-called) English sport of great 
sntiquity, but the custom so long practised 
in the old grammar schools of allowing the 
boys to throw sticks at a live cock on Shrove 
Tuesday is of comparatively more recent 
origin. We find no evidence that such a 
custom obtained in the pre-Reformation 
schools, if we except the statement made by 
Hone (‘Every Day Book,’ i. 126) that the 
scholars of Ramena in 1355 presented a 
petition to the schoolmaster for a cock he 
owed them upon Shrove Tuesday “ to throw 
sticks at."’ As he gives no authority for 
this, and does not even say where Ramena 
is situated, it cannot be accep’ 

Sir Thor 








had ‘in casting 
“stele” is to-day 
used in Lancashire for the handle of a house- 
hold brush, 

By the foundation charter of the Man- 
chester Grammar School, dated 1 April, 
16 Hen. VII. (1525), it is provided that the 


“‘scollers shall use no Cokke feghts ne other 
unlawful gammes and rydynge about tor 
Victours," and that neither the master nor 
usher shall receive any money “as cokke 
Peny, victor peny, potacion peny.”” 

Notwithstanding this, the payment of 
cock-penny was not abolished there until 
1867. Cock-fighting was no doubt given 
up, and throwing at cocks took its place. 
The cock-penny was paid in probably all 
the old grammar schools until quite a recent 
date. In Lancaster it was given up in 1824, 
@ capitation grant being given to the master 
and usher in lieu thereof. 

In some schools in the seventeenth century, 
instead of throwing with sticks, the use of 
tho bow and arrow was introduced. I am 
able to give two instances of this. 

James Clegg, a Nonconformist minister: 

and Doctor of Medicine, in his Diary records 
that, whilst he was at the Rochdale Gram- 
mar School in 1686, on Shrove Tuesday, 
“‘ye young men of ye upper end of the schook 
were shooting with bows and arrows at a cook, and 
the rest of us made o lune for the arrows to pase- 
through.” 
Being anxious to see the sport, he put his 
head too far forward, and received the 
arrow on his temple ; and he adds: “The 
wound at first was said to be mortal.” 

‘The Rev. Henry Newcome sent his chil- 
dren to the Manchester Grammar School, 
and in his ‘ Autobiography’ (Chet. Scc., 
xvi. 147, 162), under the date of Tuesday, 
31 Jan., 1665, writes :— 

“The children shot at school for their cocks thie 
day, and I was moved with fear al c 

cause, for Daniel’s [his son), hat on his head 
was shot through with an arrow"; 
and again on Shrove Tuesday (13 Feb., 
1666) :— 

“Te was their shooting day at the cooks. We 

ed that God would keep our children’ from 
joing or receiving any hurt.” 

This form of sport died hard. The editor 
of The Gentleman's Magazine in 1753 issued 
‘8 caveat against 
“the wretched custom of throwing or shooting at 
cooks, 8 custom that initiates the youth into 
cruelty and vice.” 

It would be interesting to know in what 
schools the “ throwing” continued longest 
in practice. 

carly as 1430 the public exhibition of 
this description of sport was in ill repute. 
Ina poem of this date, ‘ How the Good Wive 
taught hir Doughter’ (E.E. Text Soc.,. 
xxxii. 40), the mother's advice is :— 
Gonot to wrastelinge, ne to schotinge at cok, 
Asit were a strumpet or a gigglelot. 




















Fuasex FBisraick. 
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Thave a folio MS. copy of verses beginning : 
O Pope, by what commanding, wond’rous Art ? 
all in laud of Pope, and signed “ Judith 
Cowper | 1720.” ‘There are three pages of 
the poem—an even ninety lines. The hand- 
writing is certainly old, and it is possible 
that the MS. is an autograph. Are these 
lines the same as the ‘To Mr. Pope, written 
in his works, 1720,’ said by Mx. Countyry 
to occur on f. 149 of B.M. Additional MS. 
28,101 ? Have the verses ever been printed 1 
They are not great poetry ; but, written by 
@ young Indy, 18 and beautiful, they warrant 
the great poet in exerting himself to turn 
pretty compliments for the authoress, far 
more than does the passage usually quoted 
from her ‘ Progress of Poeiry.’ 

R. H. Georrr. 
The University of Texas. 


Wiraam Brit Scorr—I_ should be 
grateful for bibliographical information as 
to this poet's work. 

‘To what beliefs do. the following lines in 
‘The Witch's Ballad ' refer ?— 


Leall'd his name, I call’d aloud, 

Alas! I called'on him aloud | 
And then he filled his hand with stour, 
‘And threw it towards me in the air ; 
My mouse lew out, I lost my pow'r! 


F. H. 


T should be grateful 
er and verse) of any 
of the following medallie legends. I know 
on what pieces they occur, and some are 
found in the Emblem Books. 
- Aspice et aspician. 
; Auspiciis jam plura tuis, 
entis luce refulgent. 
|. Ad spem spes addita. 
‘Arte atque metallo, 
Agiles si postulet usus, 
‘Amor meus pondus meum. 
Amputat ut prosit. 
; Ad nutum educit in auras. 
. Armis mane tota. 
Equatis ibunt rostis. 
ictos docet viam suam. 
A navibus sal 
. A necessitate Libertas. 
; Ambitiosa superbia. 
A minimis quoque timendum, 
‘Alius peccat, alius plectitur. 
: Cui pater ztemns post sacula tradat habenas. 
. Cuique tegas orbem cum seniore senex. 
Colum non selum. 
Conlestes sequitur motus, 
Goncors vera fides. 
Colligo ut, spangamn 
; Cunt majus et minus, 
- Cosli benedictio ditut. 
: Cum sole et astris, 


Mrpatrac Lec 
for the sources (c! 

















Sueurs-Houxp, 
(To be continued.) 





Op Erox1axs.—I shall be grateful for 
information regarding any of the following : 

(1) Carlyon, ‘Thomas, admitted 2 June, 
1764, left’ 1766. (2) Cartwright, William, 
admitted 18 June, 1764, left 1768. (3) 
Cary (1Carey), Charles, admitted 20 May, 
1758, left ‘1766. (4) Chaloner, William, 
admitted 14 May, 1755, left 1762. (5) 
Chambers, John, ‘admitted 11 Jan., 1760, 
left 1761. (6) Chambers, Thomas, admitted 
7 Oct., 1758, left 1761. (7) Chartres, John, 
admitted 20 Jan., 1762, left 1763. (8) Che- 
shyre, Charles Cwsar’ Cholmondeley, ad- 
mitted 3 May, 1765, left 1773. (9) Che- 
shyre, John, admitted 6 Sept., 1760, left 


1769. (10) Chichester, John, admitted 27 
Jan., 1764, left 1769. (11) Churchill, 
Joshua, admitted 17 Sept., 1763, left 1768. 


(12) Churehill, William, of Dorset, admitted 
25 June, 1756, left 1762. -R. A. A.-L. 


Recent Wore or Frerion Sovenr. — 
Can any reader tell me the title and author 
of a work of fiction in which some of the 
chief characters were a giant, a dwarf, and 
an Irishman, and @ prominent incident in 
the story was an exciting scape from a 
prison (or fort ?), in which the above- 
mentioned men took part, having drugged 
the guard ? 

The book was in existence fifteen years 
ago, and possibly still earlier, and was 
illustrated, I shall be very grateful for any 
help in finding this book. 

F. Parirros, 


55, Vanbrugh Park, Blackheath, 8.E. 


Porrnarr or Drypex. — In Brayley’s 
‘Surrey’ it is stated that among the pic- 
tures at West Horsley Place was a portrait 
of John Dryden, described as “a Head, irs 
an oval, with a largo wig, surrounded by 
several mottoes from the Latin poets... 
at the bottom on ascroll Par omnibus uni 
Js the whereabouts of this picture known ? 





“Gattron” IN Encrisn Verse.—This 
word seems to be generally pronounced itt 
English verse as “‘galleon—a disyllable, 
with necent on the first. Thus Tenny- 
son 3 


Ship after ship the whole night long 
‘Their high-built galleors came ; 


and Mr. John Masefield :— 

Stately Spanish galleons coming from the Isthmus. 
‘The present writer, however, remembers 

that James Anthony Froude used to pro- 

nounce it as if written “galloén.” Does 

this latter pronunciation occur anywhere in 

English verse t L. M. H. 
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Muuzrarny Macuines (11 8. ix. 430, 47).| 


—I am extremely obliged to your corre- 
spondent for his kind help, but my query 
still remains unanswered as to particulars of 
penthouses and galleries in John Gray's 
time (1731). As they were classed with 
mantlets and blinds, and like these were 
said to be similar to musculus, pluteus, 
testudo, and vinea, they were evidently of a 
movable kind. As an old r and 
miner, I am fully acquainted with every- 
thing ‘connected ‘with modern immovable 
galleries and huts put up for an army. 

Since sending in my query I have found 
descriptions and drawings of mantlets and 
blinds in ‘The Military Engineer,’ com- 
posed by M. Le Blond, 2 vols., an English 
translation of which aj in 1759, 
hence very near to John Gray's time. More 
modern Military Dictionaries, such as Major 
James's (4th ed., 1876), give an explanation 
of penthouses and galleries, but these are 
fixtures. LL. K. 


Device on Excaustic Ties (11 S. ix. 
509).— . 

‘Encaustic Tiles and Recent Discoveries at 
Launceston, Priory.'—Arch. Cambrensie, Fifth 
Series, v. 13. 

‘Flooring and Mural Tiles.'—Hulme's ‘ Birth 
of Ornament,’ 1803. 

‘Manufacture of Tiles.’ 





Art Journal, 1805. 









‘Pavements of Figured Tiles.'—" Gentleman's 
Magazine Library " (' Ecclesiology ’), 1894. 
Greenfield (B. W.), ‘Encaustic Tiles of Middle 





Ages, especially South Ha: shire,’ 1892. 
saniker ee iH. M. "wo Letters on the 
Ori ..of Norman Tiles,’ 1794. 
iene (H.), ‘Specimens of Tile Pavements,’ 
The last ‘three books are in the London 
Library. Wa. H. Peer. 


BrocrarnicaL INfoRMATION WANTED 
(118. ix. 488)—(4) 1 Ralph Carr, 8. of 
Ralph of Whickham, co. Durham, 





of Stannit 
rowpoint 


ton, Northumberland, and Bar- 
ill, Middlesex ; barrister-at-law, 


Middle Temple, 1796 ; died 5 March, 1837, | Age. 


67. A. R. Baytey. 


Joun Curwoop (11 8. ix. 430, 498).— 
Some interesting personal impressions of 
this learned counsel are to be found in the 
late Serjeant Robinson's ‘ Bench and Bar.’ 
Curwood at one time shared with Mr. 
Adolphus the bulk of the most lucrative 
business at the Old Bailey, but some time 
before he relinquished practice ho had been 
to @ great extent ousted by younger men. 
According to Serjeant Robinson, he was 


j| 236, 454)—Godsmark, tobacconist, 
3] gate, York, still holds out the bait of * 





blest with a very extravagant wife, and was 
the defendant, under an assumed name, in 
the case of Seaton v. Benedict, which estab- 
lished the non-liability of a husband for 
debts contracted by @ wife who is properly 
supplied with necessaries by her husband. 

Lronarp J. Hopson. 

Robertsbridge, Sussex. 


ALEXANDER Swrru's ‘ DREAMTHORP’ 
(11 S. ix. 450, 493).—Mr. F. A. Cavenace’s 
first quotation comes from the well-known 
Englich folk-song ‘The Beggar.’ This may 
be found in Mr. Cecil Sharp's ‘ Folk-Songs 
from Somerset,’ pt. iv., where the first 
verse and the chorus go thus :— 

T’d just as soon be a, beggar as a king, 

“the Season LH Ealt you for hy 5 
A king cannot swagger, nor drink like a beggar, 

Nor be half so happy as I. 

Lat the back and the sides go bare, my boys, 
‘Let the hands and the feet gang cold ; 
But give to the belly, boys, beer enough, 
‘Whether it be new or old. 
Mr. Sharp has a long note on the song. The 
chorus is almost the same as that of “I 
cannot eat but little meat.” 
Toro A. Wittrams. 


Vorrame on THe Jewisi Porte (11 8 
ix. 49, 298).—I find that the words quoted 
by me at the first reference occur in a letter 
written by Voltaire at Ferney on 12 Sept., 
1761, to M. de Burigny, who had sent him 
a book on Bossuet (‘Lettres Choisies de 
Voltaire,’ tome troisiéme, p. 36, Paris, 
1792). Hanes Hasciton'seppoeite exirect 
from ‘Le Pyrrhoniame de I’Histoire ’ shows 
that the author still retained, when compos. 
ing o serious work, the opinion he had 
hastily expressed in a letter. 

Joun T. Curry. 


CENTENARY OF THE Cicar (11 8. 








+“upon his sign. The spelling of the 
Cont cigar. was not axed until the Victorian 
‘Segar and seegar seemed to John Bull's 
ear in the eighteenth century to be the 
best phonetic rendering of cigarro. Spelling 
reformers may, perhaps, revert to that 
opinion. Sr. SwrrHis. 


Reorsren oF MARRIAGES OF RoMAN 
CarHoics BEFORE 1837 (11 8. ix. 469)— 
The record of the marriage of two French 
émigrés in 1795 might very possibly be 
found at the old Sardinian Chepel, the 
Registers of which are now, I believe, at 
St. Anselm and St. Cecilie’ s Chosen, Kings 
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way, or at St. Patrick’s, Soho, where, I 
think, the Registers date back beyond 1795. 
The Registers of the Bavarian Chapel, now 
the Church of the Assumption, Warwick 
Street, go back to 1797, so it’ would be 
worth examining them. 
FREDERICK T. Hiscame. 
Unthank Road, Norwich. 


Writam Baker (11 8. ix. 369), THomas 
‘Crave (10 8. vi. 189), and Robert Watton 
were each of them admitted twice to a 
Fellowship at Winchester College. Baker 
was admitted first on 16 Feb., 1537/8, and 
must have resigned before 1 Oct., 1543, when 
he was admitted again in succession to 
William §) . He resigned again be- 
fore 6 July, 1549, when Crane came in as 
hhis successor. That was Crane’s second ad- 
mission, for he had been admitted previously 
on 19 Nov., 1548, on the death of Elisha 
‘Warham, but had ‘resigned before 8 March, 
1548/9, when Mathew Cole succeeded him. 
Robert Watton was first admitted on 26 July, 
1561, when a vacancy had arisen 

“‘per deprivationem domini Thome Crane 
santis subscribere quibusdam articulis in vi 
‘tatione Episcopi Winton. exhibitis.”” 

In the December of the same year Watton 
resigned on the 19th, but he was readmitted 
two days later as successor to William 
Adkins, who had died on the 18th. On the 
24th John Taylor was admitted to the 
Fellowship which Watton had vacated on 
the 19th. 

‘The above facts como mainly from 
the College Register called “0,” which 
containa the notarial acts relating to the 
swearing’ in of the Fellows. This little- 
known Register is marred by some unfortu- 
nate gaps and omissions ; but, even so, it 
joe much information not to be found in the 

gister “of Fellows, which is more often 
consulted, and which ocours in the book 

called ‘ Liber Albus.’ 

William Sparkman, who is mentioned 
above, is not in the list of Fellows which 
Kirby printed in his ‘ Winchester Scholars,’ 
and, so far as the two Registers referred to 
above are concerned, I can find nothing 
‘about him beyond the fact that he ceased to 
be Fellow (cause not disclosed) in 1543 
(Reg. 0). It appears, however, from the 
Bursar’ Account Roll of 1539-40, under 
“‘Stipendia sociorum,” that he was ad- 
mitted Fellow on John Chubbe’s death in 
1540. should be glad to learn what became 
of Sparkman after 1543, 

other Fellow who is not in Kirby’s list, 
though in both the isters, is Walter 

















Colmere, M.A., of Marshwood Vale, Dorset. 
‘He was admitted together with John Scott 
on 2 Sept., 1554 (when there were vacancies 
due to resignations by Nicholas Smith and 
James Bayley), and he resigned before 
31 Aug., 1558, when John. Dolber succeeded 
him. He is prosumably identical with the 
Walter Colmer who luated M.A. at 
Oxford in March, 1541/2 (see Foster, and also 
Boase); but the record apparently does 
not name the Oxford College to which he 
Is anything known of him after 


‘The troubles which arose at Winchester in 
1559, upon the passing of the Act of Uni- 
formity, have already been noticed in these 
columns (10 8. ii. 45, 115). So far as I can 
ascertain from the College records, Crane 
was the only Fellow who actually suffered 
deprivation for recusancy. 

‘A later Thomas Crane, who became a 
Winchester Scholar under the election of 1603, 
is sadly lost in Kirby’s book, because he is 
there misealled “Thomas Evans ” (p. 161). 


Lerne: Prawn or River ? (11 8. ix. 326.) 
—Your correspondent Mr. F. W. Opz 
Warp may, perhaps. be surprised to lea 
that Lethe Plain, AyOys meSiov, is, and 
was, perfectly well 80 understood by scholars 
even in the Middle Ages. The fact that 
well-read Grecians among Roman poets, 
such as Vergil, Tibullus, or Horace, mis- 
understanding mythology, made errors is 
surely not astounding—any more than 
Shakespeare speaking of clocks in his 
plays of ‘Julius Cesar’ and ‘Coriolanus.’ 
Vergil’s * 

Omnia uel medium fiant mare 
for Theocritua’s 
ndvra 8? évaAda yévowro 
is known to boys of much less attainment 
than Macaulay's schoolboy. 

Your correspondent might consult the 
Ravenna Scholia to Aristophanes’s ‘ Frogs’ 
(B.c, 405), 1. 166 (188) Dindorf's edition :— 
Tis eis | 73 AGOns weBiov ;”” xupiov év Aidov 
Aidupés dnow, a place or district in (the 
realm of) Hades. 

‘We cannot afford to neglect works such as 
Stephanus or Tzetzes or Du Cange; but 
Liddell and Scott have not made error as 
to Lethe, even in 1869, as the Editor has 
pointed out. %. 

The date of Plato's ‘ Politeia’ compared 
with the ‘Frogs’ would hardly solve the 
question. Your correspondent may re- 
member that the Greeks were heirs to a 
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mythology which had its roots in many 
lands. As to Plato’s River “ Ameles,” I 
should like to hear of the most recent recen- 
sion of the Plato ‘ Republic’ MSS. 

Tt must be remembered that Plato went 
to it, and I should not be surprised to 
find evidence that the River Ameles hid 
‘some such term as Amenti or Amentes, the 
Egyptian name for the Western Land, the 
bourne of the dead. 

Further, I should incline to see a joke in 
td AjGys wediov, the plain of ‘the River 
Lethe, whereon only dead men can walk— 
&e., water. I should not reject e theory that 
Lethe river is sound mythology after all. 

‘My old friend and master the late C. J, 
Cornish when at St. Paul’s was always in 
the habit of writing on the papers of boys 
whose Latin verse he was correcting Ovid's 
line from the ‘ Metamorphoses’ 
ivus aque Lethes crepitantibus unda lapillis. 
‘He and that line live in my memory together. 

Perth, W.A. Cer. Owsn, 








{Readers of Ovid will remember that the text.| de 


etually hae 
Rivus aque Lethes, per quem ou re labens 
Invitat comooe orepitanGbus unda pili) 





“ Ractime ” (11S. ix. 488).—In American | msi 


slang to “ rag” a melody is to syncopate a 
normally regular tune.‘ Ragtime ” may be 
said to be a strongly syncopated melody 
superimposed on a strictly regular accom- 
paniment, and it is the combination of these 
two rhythms that gives it its character. A 
very exhaustive disquisition on “ ragtime” 
music, which hae been popular in America 
for over twenty-five years, was printed in 
The Times of 8 Feb, 1913. P 
‘Witiovcuey Maycoc. 

[Mn. Ancrsao Srarke also thanked for reply.] 


Hearr-Buruat (11 8. viii. 289, 336, 352, 
301, 432, 493; ix. 38, 92, 234, 275, 3 
398, 473).—In the Archives Nationales, 
Paris, are certificates for the heart-burials 
of Henrietta Maria (1669), James IT. (1701), 
Marie d’Este (1718), and Marie Louise, 
danghter of James II. (1712). These burials 
took place at the Couvent de la Visitation 
at Chaillot. Henrietta Maria’s body is 
buried in the church of the Hépital du Val- 
de-Grice. Thia was founded as a Bene- 
dictine monastery by Anne of Austria, and 
was converted by Napoleon I. into a mili- 
tary hospital. James II.’s body was buried 
in the Church of St. Germain-en-Layo, 
where he died. 2 
The Couvent de le Visitation was founded 
at Chaillot by Henriotta Maria. Marie 








q@Este supported it, and there is at the 


| Archives @ most interesting correspondence 


between her and the Mother Superior. 
But I do not know the site of the Couvent. 
The only “Chaillot” with which I am 
acquainted is a district lying between the 
Etoile and the Seine, and the only convent 
of which I could find traces was in Rue 
Christophe Colomb. That convent was 
formerly called Notre Dame de Sageso, 
and the building is now used for an“ école 
paroissiale.” Can somo reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
tell me more about this convent ? 

Extracts from certificates 

(a) Henrietta Mari ‘nous a été remise le 
‘cour et lee entrailles de la reine d'Angleterre, par 
Yordre du roi et de Monsieur.” 

(0) James IL —* Je, sous-signé Maitre des odré- 
monies de France, oertifie que le cosur de trés-haut, 
trés-puiasant, et” trés - excellent Prince Jacques 
second Roy de la grande Bretagne decedé & St. 
Germain-en-Laye le 16 du présent mois de Septem- 
bre, ayant esti miz dans une bovte de plomb ren- 
fermée danz_une autre boste de vermeil doré, j'ay 
eu ordre du Roy dele faire transporter au couvent 
jes ‘Religieuseux de S* Marie & Chaillot, suivant 
le desir du Roy d’Angleterre défunt et de Is 
Reyne d'Angleterre son Epouse, que la nuit 
dui7eu 18dud. mois ila esti temiz. pur ‘un des 
‘Aumoniers de sa Majesté Britannique entre les 
s de Is Superieure du d. Couvent, en presence 
de M. le Duc de Barwik, des principaux officiers du 
Roi et de moy," &c. MF. 


De Gramonaan (11 8. vii, 408; ix. 159, 
476).—Respecting ‘the pedigreo’ of this 
family, T chould ike to draw'the attention 
of those interested to two books which, I 
think, throw some further light upon it. 
The first is ‘Historical Notes on Parts 
of South Somerset,’ by the late John 
Batten, F.S.A., 1804, where, in the early 
history of Brympton, there is ® good deal 
about the De Lisle and Glamorgan families. 
‘The second book is # recent privately printed 
history of the Baildon family by W. 
Paley Baildon, F.S.A., in which the con- 
nexions of the Lisle, Stopham, and Gla- 
morgan families are very ably treated. 
Should Mz. Warreneap or Ap THoMAs not 
have access to these works, I shall be happy 
to lend them. E. A. Fry. 

227, Strand, W.C. 



























Crack Surname (11 8. ix. 428, 494).— 
On the very day on which the reply 
appeared I found at the Record Office (W.O. 
13.4166), among the Peterhead volunteers 
of 1803, one ‘ George Clackie.” The Scots 
word ‘“clake ” means a gossi 


3. M. Bouscs. 
123, Pall Mall, 8.We 
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‘Tue Ernics or THE Dust’ (11S. ix. 289, 
336).—4. When Ruskin referred to Richter's 
“lovely illustrations of the Lord's Prayer,” 
he probably had in mind the German artist 
(Adrian) Ludwig Richter, 1803-84, and not 
the painter of English birth, but German 
parentage, Henry James Richter, 1772-1857, 
suggested’ by your correspondent MR. 
Howarp S. Prarson. Ludwig Richter 
was probably the most popular German 
illustrator of his day. Among other works 
he illustrated Schiller's ‘Lied von der 
Glocke,’ Goethe's ‘ Hermann und Dorothea,’ 
Hebel's ‘ Alemannische Gedichte,’ the collec- 
tions of fairy-tales by Musaus and Bechstein, 
and ‘ The Vicar of Wakefield,’ which, by the 
way, has always been a favourite English 
novel with the Germans. His illustrations 
of the Lord's Prayer — which are indeed 
“lovely *—ap| for the first time in 
1856 ; the series consists of nine woodcuts. 
Ludwig's work is typically German, and as 
homely as some of the fairy-tales which he 
bas so charmingly illustrated. The sim- 
plicity of his atyle reminds one of Diirer. I 
may add that his ‘ Lebenserinnerungen 
eines deutechen Malers,’ which appeared 
posthumously, is the most amiable auto- 

jography that it has been my pleasure to 
read. In the city of Dresden a monument 
has been erected in honour of its beloved son. 


C. H. Ipersnorr. 
‘Madison, Wisconsin. 


“Maser” AND “ GENTLEMAN ” DURING 
THe SEVENTEENTH CENTURY IN ENGLAND 
(11 8. ix. 510).—On further investigation, I 
think, your correspondent. will find that 
“Master” was a title of office, 
“Gentleman” a title of social rank.” The 
case he cites of the overseer of fortifications 
evidently refers to a Quarter Master. A 
similar title of office was that of Master 
at Arms. In the Navy there were such 
titles of office as Quarter Master, Sailin, 
Master, &c. In civil life an employer o} 
labour of any sort was n “Master.” At the 
ol 














college was “The Master” par excellence. 
So it was with the schools. There was 
one “ Master’; the other teachers were 
known by another name. In all these 
cases the title was one of office, and it 
belonged to those who held the office 
whatever their social origin might have 
. 
The title of “Gentleman” was different. 
4 referred primarily to birth and social 


position. There were certain occupations 
which gave the title to those who followed 
them. ‘The Army, the Navy, and the Law 
were three such occupations. It used to 
be said that a lawyer was a gentleman by 
Act of Parliament. It meant that the 
Legislature looked upon s lawyer as having 
the status of a gentleman, and designated 
him as such in its proceedings, quite irre- 
spective of his birth. 

The great difference seems to be that a 
man can be born a gentleman, but he 
cannot be born a Master. As there is 
no caste system in England, a man by 
his ability or intellectual aptitude has always 
been able to climb into the higher grades ; 
and this process was going on in the seven- 
teenth century just as itis going on now, 


Dvxe or Sussex: Morcanaic Man- 
RIAGES (11 8, ix. 470, 518).—The tradition 
in the Dunmore family is that the Duke of 
Sussex was bribed by the payment of his 
debts to repudiate Lady Augusta Murray. 
The very dissimilar treatment of Lady 
Cecilia Buggin (nicknamed “Duchess of 
Nevertheless) was attributed to Whig 
influenco at Court. 

Some authorities hold that Col. D'Este 
had a rightful claim to the throne of Hanover, 
the Royal Marriage Act affecting only the 
succession to the English crown. 

G.W.E.R. 


The Royal Marriage Act was one of 
expediency to safeguard the Royal family, 
‘and 60 many of the sons of George ILI. tried 
to evade it that the King found himeelf 
forced into a very strict observance of the 
Act, for he saw the danger of complications 
with subjects when his son or sons came to 
the throne. It was also expediency, tem- 
pored by affection, which led Queen Victoria 
to disre; the Act in the case of her uncle, 
the Duke of Sussex. She knew that he 
would never come to the throne, that no 
children would result from the union, and 
that he had from her babyhood shown more 
thought for her than had all the other uncles 
together. Though Sussex joined his royal 
brothers in their jealousy of Prince Albert, 
he was always the first to give way to Her 
Majesty's desires. When the trouble about 
the Prince's precedence occurred in the 
‘House, he was quick to seize the opportunity 
by sending @ message to the Queen that he 
desired an important favour, and Her 
Majesty at once guessed that this was in 








connexion with ty Cecilia Underwood. 
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Nottingham, in May of the same year, the move- 
ment was duc, embarked for India on June 13th, 
1793. This meeting marks the founding of the 
Baptist Missionary Society, and the inauguration 
of modern Foreign Missions. 
On the lower part of the stonework is 
carved Carey's famous motto: ‘Expect 
t things from God: attempt great 
Things for God.” 5 
In the Carey Memorial Church, opened 
in October, 1912, is stained-glass’ window 
containing’ medallion portrait of Carey 
‘and the following inscription :— 
William Carey, D.D. 
Born Paulerspury AGL: Died Serampore, Bengal, 


Founder of Modern Missions. 
A Northamptonshire Shoemaker, Baptist Pastor, 
First Missionary of the Baptist Missionary Society, 
Professor of Oriental Languages, Government 
Translator, and Author of many Versions of the 
Scriptures in Indian " 

Moulton, Northants.—On the wall of the 
Baptist Chapel, at the back of the pulpit, 
is a marble tablet inscribed as follows :— 

This Tablet 
is erected to the memory of 
Wm. Carey, D.D., 
who was: 
the honoured founder of 
this place of worship, 
and who for four years was 
the devoted pastor of this church. 
. He afterwards 
became the Evangelist of India, 
Professor of Sanscrit 
in the College of Fort Wi 
and the Father of 
Modern Missions. 
Tle died at Serampore, June Oth, 1884, 
aged 72 years. 

Leicester.—On the wall beside the pulpit 
of Belvoir Street Baptist Chapel a tablet 
ie thus inscribed :— 

In memory of 
the Rey. William Carey, D.1 
who entered on his work 
as Pastor of this Church A.D. MDCCLXXxIX. 
‘and left his native country 
as a Missionary to India 4.p. MDCcxcTII. 
where he rose to the highest eminence 
as an Oriental Scholar. 
Devoted to the ministry of the Gospel among the 
oe ia cen 
was chiefly enj 
in the translation of the Sacred Scriptures 
into the various dialects of the East ; 
and became Professor 
ot the Sanscrit, Bengali, and Mabratta languages. 
‘He was distinguished by elevated picts 
indomitable perseverance and disinterest ene= 
volence, 
and having built for himself, 
by hin vast attainments and great labours, 
‘a bright and imperishable monument, 

died at Serampore rx June MDcccxxxtv. 
Py Lxxmt years. 

Attempt great things, expect great things. 





m2, 











Paulerspury, Northants—In 1885 « brase 
plate was fixed inside the church porch. 
It is very near the head of the grave of 
Carey’s father, and is thus inscribed :— 

To the Glory of God 
and in 
Memory of Dr. Wm. Carey, 
Missionary and Orientalist, 
who was born at Paulerapury, Aug. 17th, 1761, 
and died at Serampore, India, 
June 9th, 1834. 
‘The remains of his father Edmund Carey 
lie near this spot. 

‘The headstone on Edmund Carey’s grave 
was renovated at the same time and the 
inscription recut. The whole work waa 
executed at the cost of Mr. E. 8. Robinson 
of Bristol. 

Hackleton, Northants. —The Baptist 
Chapel was rebuilt in 1887 as a memorial 
to Dr. Carey. A tablet on the front of the 
building is thus inacribed = 

This Chapel was built to the glory of God in 
memory of Dr. Carey, the Father of Modern Mis- 
sions to the heathen, and one of the Founders and 
the first Missionary of the Baptist Missionary 
Society. He toiled as a shoemaker, was con- 
verted to God, and preached his first sermon in 
this Village. 

A Baptist Church existed at Hackleton 80 
far back as 1781, and its 133rd anniversary 
was celebrated in May last. 


Calcutta, India—In 1842, eight years 

after the death of Carey, the Agricultural 
and Horticultural Society of India decided 
by resolution to place 
‘a marble bust to his memory in the Society's 
new apartments at the Metcalfe Hall, there to 
remain a lasting testimony to the pure and di 
interested zeal and labours of so illustrious « 
character.” 
‘The bust was duly sculptured by Lough, and 
shows forth to this day “the veneration in 
which the name of the illustrious founder of 
the Society is held.” 

Serampore, India.—Dr. Carey's remains 
were interred in the Baptist Mission burial- 
ground. His grave is marked by 4 plain 
slab of stone, bearing merely his name and 
the dates of his birth and death. At the 
head of the grave is a large square memorial 
surmounted by a dome supported by four 
pillars. This) monument commemorates 
Carey's three successive wives, and also 
contains the following laconic inscription 
to his own memory, placed there in accord- 
shee with the instructions given in his 
will — 




















William Carey. 
Born August 17, 1761, 
7 piled Sune 9, 1654. 
“A wretched, poor, and helpless worm, 
Qa Thy kind’ arms I fall.” 
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Guipstone on THE OFFICE oF CHANCELLOR 
or THE EXxcHEQuer (11 S. ix. 488; x. 95). 
—In The Observer of 19 July is a letter from 
Mr. H. V. Beckley which refers to a story 
told by Lord John Hay, in The Observer of 
12 July, “ of tho drawer in Lord Palmerston’s 
study packed with Gladatcne’s resignations.” 
The writer then quotes Mr. Arthur Dasent 
(reference not given) as writing that 
“ Palmerston once told Delane that he had set 
the library chimney on fire at Broadlands in the 
process of burning Gladstone's resignations.” 
__Tho above corroborates to some extent the 
idea expreased in the saying attributed to 
Gladstone by The Christian Science Monitor 
of Boston, Mass. 

_It may be that such a saying has been 
rightly or wrongly attributed to more than 
one stich eager and per. mptory statesman. 


Here is a parallel taken from ‘John Bull, 
Junior,’ by Max O°Rell, London, no date, 
P. 26 :— 


“21th May, 1873. For many months past, 
Thiers has carried the Government [xc] with bis 
resignation already signed in his frockcont pocket. 

“* Gentlem 








You do not approve it, you know that 
cling to power; my resignation is here in my 
cket, and Iam quite ready to lay it on the table 
if you refuse me a vote of confidence. 
“I always thought that he would use this 
weapon once too often. 

“Ak vr, just received from Paris, brings me 
the new his overthrow and the proclamation 
of Marshal MacMahon as President of the Re- 
public.” 

At Max O'Roll's date above Gladstone was 
Prime Minister, and soon afterwards Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer for the third time. 

It may be that Thiers was a plagiary of 
Gladstone. Very possibly neither of them 
ever said anything of the sort, whatever 
they did. Rosert Prerrorr. 














._ Tar Voyace or THE ProviDENcE (11 S. 
ix. 489; x. 17).—Mr. A. Cottincwoop Lex 
has misread my query. I asked for par- 
ticulars of Bligh’s second voyage in search 
of breadfrnit plants, and not the first, 
which resulted in the “mutiny of the 
Bounty.” I have now o further question 
to ask. 

‘Among those set adrift in the launch 
with Bhgh appears “ Robert Tinkler, @ 
boy.” Sir Cyprian Bridge conjectures that 
he may have been entcred on the Bounty's 
books as one fit to take the place of midship- 
man, should a vacancy occur. Petor Hey- 
wood on his trial (‘Minutes of Cot 

Martial ') regrets Tinkler's absence, becc use 








he might have given evidence in his favour. 
In turning over James’s ‘Naval History * 
I have just lighted on the name of Robert 
Tinklor, who was first lieutenant of the 
Isis at Copenhagen in 1801. Can this be 
identical with the boy of 1789; and, if 80, 
what further servico hed het Perhaps 
Sm J. K. Lavouron can throw light on tl 

matter. E. L. H. Tew. 

Upham Rectory, Hants. 


Tax Depication of Rostann's ‘Cr- 
Rano’ (11 8. ix. 318, 468)—Voulez-vous per- 
mettre & un Frangais de vous donner gon 
opinion au sujet de le traduction de la 
dédicace de ‘Cyrano’? “Lame de Cy- 
ano e passéen toi, Coquelin,” ne signifie pas, 
comme I'indique le traducteur cité par vous, 

jue l’amo de Cyrano est entrée dans I’éme de 

‘oquelin et s’est en quelque sorte substituée 
a clic, mais que Coquelin a tellement bien 
étudié et compris I'éme de Cyrano qu’elle » 

jassé en lui ot lui a permis de donner 
jusion compléte du personnage. 

Il est incontestable que lo tempérament 

ersonnel de Coquelin lui a rendu plus 
acile Tadmirable | eréation du, type de 
Cyrano, mais, d'une fagon générale, o’est 
Part du comédien de si bien représenter son 
peraonnage quo le spectateur doit se eroire 
en présence de Toriginal. “C'est en quoi 
vous faites mieux voir quo vous étes une 
excelente comédienne “de bien _repré- 
senter un personnage si contraire & votre 
humour,” 9 dit Moliére. Et ceci est déciaif 
en montrant bien que l'ame du n= 
nage n'a pu entrer dans l'ame de cette 
coinédienne qui était d'uno humeur con- 
traire, mais elle a pu passer en elle et 
diriger tous ses gestes pendant Ia repré- 
sentation. 

No faisons done pas dire & Rostand plus 
qu'il n'a dit ; il a donné In note juste qu'il 
no faut pas exagérer. (était un des grands 
principes de Coquelin que Vartiste dovait, 
pour produire tout son effet et porter & son 
maximum I’émotion du public, ne pas étre 
ému lui-méme. Hewrt Mony. 

Boulogne-sur-Mer. 















Liperatism : BrotiocrarHy WANTED (12 
S. x. 67).—The following book will probably 
supply the information sought: ‘ Why 
am a Liberal: Dofinitions....by the Best 
Minds, London, Cassell, 1886,’ 8vo. A 
list of other matter on the subject could be 
obtained from tho Librarian of the National 
Liberal Club, Whitehall Place, London, 8.W. 

Wittias JAGGARD. 

Rose Bank, Btratford-on- Avon, 
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Guardian; or, Sunshine after Rain,’ at 
Manchester, and during his several visits 
it is probable he wrote other pieces for the 
house. I find no record, however, in his 
“Reminiscences’ (or elsewhere) of ‘The 
Manchester Marine.’ Perhaps some local 
reader may he able to trace it in a playbill. 
I doubt if it is now in existence, although 
‘The Mad Guardian’ survives in print. 
EB, Rimpavrr Diep. 
64, Huskisson Street, Liverpool. 











Motes on Books. 


Survey of London.—Vol. V. St, Gilen-in-the- Field 
Part IT. (London County Council, 11, 18.) 
‘Tur present volume—-the fifth in the Survey of 
ondon—completes the record of the parish of 
St. Giles-in-the-Fields, the first part of which 

was reviewed at 118. ¥. 439. 

‘As in the case of the other volumes issued, the 

tportant part of the work, from the point 
of ‘view of the Survey, is to be found in the 
hotor and drawings, to which the let 28 

[nincliysubservients Av the same time consider: 
able attention has been devoted to history, and 
.n attempt has been made to retrace the history 
of ench plot of land to the time before the erection 
of buildings, that is, practically to the reign of 
Elizabeth.” 

‘The earliest mention of the parish boundary 
‘occurs in a decree of 1222 terminating the dispute 
between the Abbey of Westminster and the See of 
London respecting the ecclesiastical franchise of 
‘the conventual church of St. Peter. 

‘The first considerable alteration in the limits of 
{he parish took place in 1781, when the parish of 














St. George, Bloomsbury, was fonned out of the 
old parish, and made fo include all that part 
which lay to the north of High Holborn and east 


of Dyot Street and of a line drawn northwards 
from’ the termination of the lotter in Great 
Russell Street. ‘This northward line was after- 
wards slightly modified, and a plan is given 
showing the boundaries of the two parishes in 
1815. ‘These retained unchanged until 1899, 
when, under the London Government Act, the 
size of the parish was further curtailed. 
‘The space 
Great Turnstile was occupied b: 
as carly ns the rrign of Henry VIL, and probably 
long before. “Great Turnstile’ is_ mentioned 
us carly as 1522 under the name of Turngot- 
Jane; it was also known, as shown by grants by 
Henry VIII. as Turnpiklane ; but no houses had 
been built along the sides of Great Turnstile in 
1543, and none probably were erected there until 
many years later. ‘The earliest reconls of such 
houses"on the eastern and western sides of the 
lune are dated respectively 1632 and 1630: 
probably these dates are not far removed, from 
he actual time of building.” Where now is the 
entrance to Little Turnstile there existed in 
590 an open ditch or sewer. The account of a 
house and a picturesque garden occupied in 1040 
by a Mr. Bruithwait fills us with envy. There 


























was an arbour formed of eight pine trees, besides 
“the ‘sessamore’ tree under the parlour window, 
13 cherry trees aguinst the brick wall on the east 
of the garden, 14 more round the grass plot, 






rows of gooseberry bushes, rose trees, and ‘ curran 
Trees"; “another arbour ‘eet round with sweet 
brier’; more cl trees, pears, 


quince, plum, 
and apple trees + a box plot planted with ‘French 
and English flowers; six rosemary trees; one 
‘apricock ’ tree, and a mulberry tree.” 

Inapetitionto the Earl of Sulisbary (undated, 
but evidently belonging to the period 1605-1612 
the “ inhabitantes of the dwellings of the newe 
gate neere Dreury Lane” state that “they have 
petitioned the Queen (obviously Anne of Denmark, 
the Consort, of James I.) to gyve » name unto 
that place,’ and have been referred to him. 
They therefore request him to give it » name on 
her behalf.” ‘The result was the name 
Btrect. Great Queen Street, in distinction to 
Little Queen Street, dors not’ seem to have been 
in common use until 1670. 

‘As we turn over the pages we are constantly 
reminded ot vanishing, London, |The County 
Council have added to their collection many ol 
tablets of dates on houses that have been 
destroyed, and numerous relics of historic and 
antiquarian interest. Thus from one of the 
houses in Great Queen Street a beautiful mahogany 
staircase has been taken and preserved: it is now 
lent to the London Museum. 

Endell Street is named after the Rev. James 
Endell Tyler, who was Rector of St. Giles’s in 1840, 
When the street was planned. | To the right from 
Holborn was a population in the direst poverty, 
many of the houses being used for lodgers at 84. 8 
night, the kitchens, known as the thieves’ kit- 
chens, being for general usc. ‘The present church 
of the parish is the third erected on the site. It 
contains a tablet to Marvell, near to the 
where he was buried, erected by his grand- 
nephew Robert Nettleton in 1704; and at the 
west, end of the north aisle is the stone monument 
(originally in the churchyard) of George Chapman 
the poet, said to have been designed and given 
by Inigo Jones, Among other memorials is an 
oval tablet to the memory of the Rev. Richard 
Southgate, Rector of Warsop, Sub-Librarian 
the British Museum, and Curate of St. Giles 
who died on 21 Jan., 1795. 


















Reader 4. 

If thou canst =-excell him’: 
It will be well, 

If thou canst equal him. 

It is a relief to leave this poverty-stricken 
neighbourhood of the Dials, and to find oneself in 
Great Russell Street and Bedford Square. Many 
of the fine houses are noted for their staircases, 
carved white marble chimneypieces, and mahogany 
doors with finely carved pancls and metal fittings 
silver-plated. 

The volume contains in addition to a map 107 
plates beautifully executed, the full size of tho 

ge: these include seven of Freemasons’ Hall, 

lueen Anne's Bath, Endell Strect, several of the 
Church of St. Giles, a number of ornamental 

tions of Bedford Square houses, and heraldic 
lustrations. We again express our thanks to all 
concerned in this Survey and to the general 
editors, Sir Laurence.Gormme and Mr. Philip 
Norman. 
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one, from 1768, which wants only the 
volume for 1767; but the French edit‘on 
of some years is suppl’ed by the German : 
for some years there are both editions. The 
issue for 1808 is, of course, the Napoleonic 
substitute. 

Can any of your readers say what com- 
plete copies of the ‘Almanach,’ from i 
commencoment until 1815, exist in public 
or private libraries ? Tho issues between 
1774 and 1788 contain illustrations, many 
of them by Daniel Chodowiecki. The later 
issues, from 1815 onwards, are not un- 
common. LER. 


Ox Erowrans.—I shall be grateful for 
information regarding any of the following : 
(1) Cope, John, admitted 21 Sept., 1757, 
left 1760. (2)'Corryton, John, admitted 
4 July, 1754, left 1787. (3) Cotton, Evelyn 
Rowland, admitted 19 July, 1756, left 1761. 
(4) Cotterell, Clement, admitted’ 11 Sept., 
1765, left 1773. (5) Cox, John Saville, ad- 
mitted 24 April, 1760, left 1765. (6) Craw- 
ford, Francis, admitted 8 Sept., 1758, left 
1763. (7) Crawford, William, admitted 12 
March, 1759, left 1763. (8) Croft, John, 
admitted 25 April, 1763, left 1764. (9) 
Croft, Thomas, admitted’19 April, 1765, 
left_ 1772. (10) Croftes, William, admitted 
11 Sept., 1758, left 1765. (11) Cunningham, 
Anthony, admitted 30 Jan., 1759, left 1763. 
(12) Curtis, John, admitted 5 Feb., 1760, 
left 1763. (13) Curtis, Michael Atkins, ad- 
mitted 5 Feb., 1760, left 1764. (14) Cus- 
tance, John, admitted 31 May, 1762, left 
1766. R. A. Le 











s 


Earrs or DERwenrwarer: DEScENp- 
Ants. —There are at least two families in 
which there is a tradition of descent from 
the Earls of Derwentwater, in one of them 
through Husseys of Bristol, whose mother 
was a Percival. 

From such records of the Derwentwater 
family as T have had access to, I can find no 
likely channel of such descent, and shall be 
grateful for any assistance your readers can 
afford me. T.M. Harvarp. 

4, Queen's Leaze, Forest Hili, 8.8. 


1, SeventreenTH-CenTURY Corn Laws. 
—Were any duties laid on foreign cereals 
in England at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century ? 





2, Tue Four Ancient Hickways oF 
EnGLanp.—Which were these? 
BO" A. F, BourcEors. 
od itonling féret the Toknield Way; Ermia 





Hocarra’s Porrrarr_or T. Moret, 
8.T.P.—This portrait—" Wm. Hogarth. del. 
James Basire, sculp.”—faces the title-p 

of ‘ Thesaurus Grace Poeseos,’ by T. Morell, 
8.7.P., Etonw, 1762. 

In the ‘Chronological List of Hogarth’s 
Works’ in ‘Hogarth’s Works,’ by John 
Ireland and John Nichols, ¥.S.4. (no date, 
a new edition, circa 1874), Third Series, 
Pp. 315, we read that some impressions 
are without either the inscription of ‘ The- 
saurus’ or ‘ Aitat. 60.”” 

My copy has ‘ Hit. (not Hitat.] 60” on & 
sheet of paper on the front dexter side of the 
table. and “ Thesarus”’ (not Thesaurus) at 
the top of o sheet of paper lying under 
Morell’s hand. Are there copies of the 
print with the last word correctly spelt ? 

Rovert Prearonee. 





‘Humours or HERatpRy,’ By Mz. Fos- 
TER.—Was only one paper of eight pages 
issued ? or were other similar pamphlets 
done and headed “second edition with 
double acrostic’»?_ If so, where can I obtain 
these? The one I know is extraordinarily 
clever. , Corz. 

Finchampstead, Berks. 


AvrHors WaNTED.—Can any one tell ma 
where I may find the following lines 1— 
But the good deed [deeds ?] through the ages 
Written in the immortal pages. 
aR M. 
[Should be :— 


But the good deed through the ages, 
Living in historic pages, 
Rrighter grows and gleams immortal, 
Unconsumed by nioth or rust. 

Longfellow, ‘The Norman Baron.’] 


Will any reader give me the author of the 
line 
In Paradise? learned to ease my soul in song P 
CremenT SHORTER. 











‘Who was the author of a well-known 
volume of poems and ballads, published by 
Duffy of Dublin, called ‘ Spirit of the Nation’? 

SAMUEL HORNER. 

Dublin. 


‘Who is the author of tho following lines, 
and where do they occur 1— 
The heart desires, 
‘The hand refrains, 
‘The Godhead fires, 
‘The soul attains. 
Prone. 
(Asked for at 10 8. viii. 449, but without 
success.| 
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Sir Josce de Dinant.—His daughter 
Hawise=Sir Fulke Fitz-Warine, who t ante 
1195 (Banks, ‘ Dormant and Extinct Baron- 
age,’ ii, 214; Burke, ‘Extinct Peerage,’ 
1840 ed., p. 210). 

Sir John Freshmarsh,—His daughter 
Catherino=1189 Amatellus St. Quintin, 
Feudal Baron of St. Quintin (Burke, ‘Ex- 
tinct Baronetcies,’ p. 462; Banks, ‘ Baronies 
in Fee,’ i. 407). 

Sir John Brumfield,—His daughter Jane= 
John Chute, living 1274 (Burke's ‘Com- 
moners,’ i. 632). 

Sir John Chadioke or Chideoke.—His 
daughter Christian=Cuthbert Chute (ibid. 

Sir John Britton.—His daughter (un- 
named)= Philip Chute (sbid.). 

Sir John Chichester. — His daughter 
Anabel= Ambrose Chute (jid.). 

Sir John de Ingham, living 5 John= 
Albreda, daughter and coheir of Walter 
Waleran (Banks, ‘Dormant and Extinct 
Baronage,’ i. 349 ; Burke, ‘ Extinct Peerage,’ 
1840 ed., p. 290). 

Sir Simon de Veer of Goxhall, co. Lincoln, 
and Sproatley, Holderness, who = Ada, 
gauge of Roger Bertram, summoned to 
Parliament 14 Dec., 1264, as a Baron (Burke, 
“Extinct Peerage,’ 1840 ed., p. 59). 


Francis H. REuron, 
8, Lansdowne Road, East Croydon. 











Sayino or BzpE’s.— 
“The saying of Beda is to be remembered : 
80 work as to offer Prayer; so Praye as to work 
“ Heliotropes,’ 1625. 





not with thy Lips alone. 

I should be glad of the reference in Bede. 

It seems a variant of “ laborare est orare.” 
N. E. 


Boriat-Piace or ELEANOR oF Provence. 
—Can any contributor. give me reliable 
information as to where Eleanor of Provenco 
wes buried? I have heard she died a nun 
nineteen years after her husband. Any 
information will be gratefully received. 

C. E. Curerien. 


“Huruey-uacker.”—Can any reader 
spplain the origin of tho uso of the word 
et” in the expression“ hurley- 
hacket,” a sliding down a steep place i 
trough or sledge ? Eee eS 
“Hacket” as a proper name is th 
diminutive of ‘Hal’ (Henry) as" Halket= 
The word as found in “ hurley-hacket” is a 
mystery to me. 
Frank W. 
Mace ARREN HACKETT. 








Famous ULsTerMEN. —Has any list been 
made of famous Uletermen who have served 
under the Crown, notably in the East ? 
Perhaps your readers would help in com- 
pilation. Wim MacArTaur. 


1. Ericram on FRrepErick THE Great.— 
Wanted, the occasion and original (appa- 
rently French) of the epigram of which the 
following translation occurs in a letter 
dated 29 March, 1741 :—- 
How can you doubt if the New King 
Means what he writes, or feigns, 
Since what his learned pen conceals 
His honest sword explains. 
2. Henry IV.'s Scprer or Hevs.—In 
a letter to West, Gray writes:— 
hat My life is like Harry the Fourth's 
hens, ‘ Poulets 4 la broche, Poulets en 
Poulets en Hachis, Poulets en Fricasées. K 
ing here, Reading there; nothing but books 
with different sauces. 
Can any one explain this allusion ? 


r of 











3. THE First PamosorneR AND TRE 
Oryuric Gamzs.—In a letter to Walpole, 
Gray writes :— 

“The first man that ever bore the name fot 
Philosopher), if you remember, used to say_ that 
life was like the Olympic games (the greatest 
public assembly of his age and country), where 
some came to show the strength and agility of 
body, as the champions ; others, as the musicians, 
orators, poets, and historians, to show their 
excellence in those arts; the traders, to get 
money; and the better sort, to enjoy the spec 
tacle, and judge of all these.”* 

Can any one supply the reference to the 
philosopher here referred to ? 


4. JouaNnes Renapzus.—In a letter to 
Walpole, Gray mentions a certain Johannes 
Renadzus as the authcr of ‘ Diepensatorium 
Medicum et Antidotarium ’ (Paris, 1609). I 
should be glad of information as to the 
nationality and date of this writer. 


5. TRE Ducuess or Marrsorovcn’s 
Srrwep Gowy.—In a letter to Walpole, 
dated 15 April, 1764, Gray writes :— 

“Patriotism appears again with all its old 
faults on head, even to the Dutchess of Marl- 
borough's striped gown.’ 

Can any one explain this allusion ? 





6. “QueEN Enivor IN THE BALLAD.”— 
Ina letter to Gray from Paris,dated 25 Jan., 
1766, Walpolo writes :— 

“Like Queen Elinor in the ballad, I sunk at 
Charing-cross, and have risen in the Fauxbourg 
St. Germain.” 

What is the ballad here referred to? 
Pacer ToyNsre. 
Fivewsys, Burnham, Bucks. ° 
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‘as did many other observant persons, saw 
the progressive development of animal and 
blo forms from embryo to adult. 
‘That a general plan exists in living organisms 
was noted as soon as man began to appre- 
ciate his environment. Distinet allusions 
to such views can be found in Aristotle and 
Aucustine ; but the oldest allusions are in 
Genesis, in which the cosmos is represented 
as passing froin the “independent, in- 
coherent homogeneity” by a succession of 
developments, “ the diapason closing full on 
aman.” The essentiol community of animal 
forms is shown by the fact that they all 
have tho “nofesh hayah ™ (‘* living soul"), 
and that when « help meet for Adam (not a 
help-mect, as often erroneously expressed) 
was to be selected, the whole animal world 
was passed in review. Surely the basic idea 
of the companionship was the propagation 
‘of the species, and this could not have been 
resumed unless there was essential simi- 
larity in the nature of the whole animal 
creation. The penalty imposed on tho 
eerpent finds interesting application in the 
fact that some living serpents show rudi- 
‘iments of a pelvic arch and may be degenerate 
rndrupeds, y LEPrMANN. 
Philadelphia, 


“Brau-rene” (IL 8. viii. 466; ix. 62).— 
The English forms in “step” (literally 
bereaved, deprived) are a clumsy and— 
‘when applied to parents and brothers and 
sisters—an etymologically absurd attempt at 
differentiating relations, The present, rigid 
distinction between the groups * step: "” an 
“in-law” is quite modern, Bailey's ‘ Dic- 
tionary,’ 1736 edition, gives the definition 
‘of “ step-father ” as ‘ father-in-law,” and so 
on. As late as 1837 the second Mrs. Weller 
is always referred to as Samuel's * mother- 
in-law.” Proverbial French, at least, has 
‘an attempt at discriminating “step-mother” 
(in @ bad sense), e.g., “ Maratre est le diable 
en atre,” which goes back at any rate to the 
eighteenth century, 

Even in English other relations by marriage 
are not discriminated ; e.g, “a sister. 
law" may be a brothers wife, a wife's 
sister, or a husband's sister; “a niece-in- 
law "may be a nephew's wife or a husband's 
‘(or .wife’s) niece. E. MF. 














‘Tuxowmse 4 Har rvto A Hovse (11 8. 
Vili, 288, 336, 377 : ix. 136)—Agreeing with 
the writer at p. 288 that asolution has not-yet 

found, Tsubmit the following as possible 
-nids to that end : (1) Since men first fought 
Abelind defensive works, doubtless the ruse 





has been used of exposing the head-coverin, 

upon a spear or gun to draw the “ fire" of 
the enemy, if any such be within eyeshot, 
so it would naturally occur to any one ta 
throw in his hat as a ballon d'essai to see if 
the housewife is inimical. (2) The hat 
especially represents the father in that fossil- 
bed of old British eustoms, the North 
Carolina Mountains; in an article on the 
folk-lore of this region in the Journal of 
American Folk-Lore, vol. xx.,at p. 249 is the 
direction, “To relieve the pangs of child- 
birth, put the hat of the child's father under 
the bed.” (3) Further in that line is * Der 
Hut als “Symbol, in Zentralblatt fiér 
Paychoanalysc, 1912. iii. 95, which is well 
worth personal examination by those in- 
terested. Rockrycram. 

Boston, Mass. 





Tar Canpux (11 8. viii, 502; ix, 173).— 
Perhaps I may be allowed to allude to the 
custom of “selling by candle" incidentally 
mentioned by Mr. Tom Joxes. I have notes 
of such sales having occurred at Rannds, 
Northamptonshire (1889); Warton, War- 
wickshire (1904); Broadway, Dorset (1909) ; 
Chard, Somerset (1910); and Aldermaston, 
Berkshire (1913). 

The following is copied from The Graphic 
of 20 March, 1873 :— 

“ Garraway 8 Coffee Honse, famous for its inch 
of candle sales, and for being the first tablish= 
ment where tea was retailed as a drink, was 
finally closed on Tuesday [25 March] atter an 
existence of 216 years.” 

Seo also 4 8. xi 














With reference to the snuffing of candles 
I may say that I remember the candle- 
snufier going round during the service to 
perform this office at a little Nonconformiat, 
chapel in Northamptonshire in the early 


sixties, Joun T. Pace. 


“Frrwexoon”: “Srarrowams” (11 8. 
viii. 449, 494).— There were also sparrow 
bills or sparables,” says J.T. F. May I 
point. out that. this word, 





pronounced 
sparbliss, exists still in Lleyn, 8. Carnarvon- 
shire? I last saw it (in English) in one of 
the skits on the attempted divorce of Queen 
Caroline—skits of the time, collected. Barm- 
cloth and roundhouse are two more old 
survivals, commonly used in Welsh talk 
to-day. A collection of these remanets 
might be useful. So might the Welsh, as 
illustrating the Comish,totetaterma epyics. 
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On 29 Nov., 1788, the said I. Nugent, 
J. W. Rose, and A. Greenland sold the above- 
mentioned estate to hos. Pearson of King's 
Strent, Cheapside, London, factor, and ‘Thos. 
Maynard of Wood Street, London, grocer, 
subject to the incumbrances then subsisting 
thereon in trust for the creditors. On 
4 Au, 1789, the said property was sold by 
the bankruptey trustees and the Sandersons 
to Thos, Richardson of Manchester, merchant. 

This shows that my supposition was 
correct, and that the Wim. Sunderson whose 
will was proved in 1774 was identical with 
the purchaser of Handale Nunnery. It will 
also be seen that the family only held the 
property for sume thirty y 

Little now remains of the nunnery except 
the west end of the chapel and some of the 
walls in the farm-house (Graves’s ‘Cleve- 
land "). 

Horne’s ‘ Guide to Whitby,’ 3rd ed., 1893, 
p- 107, states that the shop at Staithes 
whore Wm. Sanderson carried on his business 
was sitnated in a row of houses whieh about 
1740 was washed away—a few years after 
Cook had run sway from his master. ‘The 
only house remaining of the row is the 
“Cod and Lobster Inn.” 
pointed out where, it is said, Cook was 
apprenticed, but it is merely the place 
where his old master carried on business after 
thy destruction of the shop in which Cook 
served. 

Any further information regarding these 
Sandersons will be very welcome to me. 

(Has, HALL Croven. 

82, Nolson Road, Stroud Green, N. 



































WEBSTER AND THE ‘N.E.D. 
802, B24, 349, 38: x. 165.) 


A little shop is| z4 













Knights of 
of Malta.” 












ox 
will save by the hand 
(First ox. 1058.) 
adj. 2({hg.) imminent —* Imps 
t (First 





ntrusively.—" [shall never 
nee unmannerty or impo 
Dedivation. (First ex. 





interest, act. v.=to inspire with concern.—* Him 
{why} stand interested to Your Lordship. 
‘Mon. Hon.,’ Dedication, (First ex.) 1630.) 




















jeslowsly, adv,—suspiciously—" L"l Jove you 
wisely, that's jealously."—' D.M.,’ II. iv. 
(First ex., 1718.) 4 de! 

kickshaw, nyun=a frivolous person, a mock- 
hexgar- noblemen....Build the rest 








Stan} 
of tho house the bigger 
chimneys, But half of the 
‘4X pox upon. them, kickshuws, 
monsters 

( 


LC." He 









y do knight's service.’ — 
(First ex., 1075.) 


landlady, noun =mistress of 2 lodging-house.— 
“No ‘cruel landlady... .wh sige tar ary 





WD. TV. i 163. 












Tawauil, noun— For one strange to 

Shen Iii, 8h, Wine ee 1a 
lay dorn, act: set (a scheme). 

moject which the Duke laid down. 
ted Bn Orato, 1060.) 

ign, intrans. ¥,=to’ associ “You 

fall'in love and league with him,”—* “iv. 

11-1735 (lant ex 1098.) bes 

1 reath smel lemon- 
May Ii 131: ao 
0 give life to— 
liven death in the Nuntias,"— 
Reader, 14. (The 





























altogether look up at your title.” —*D.Mt, 
Dedication, (First ex., 1828,) 
leacsred, ad} of a low on Virtue low- 
el aspiring to high doeds."—' Mon. Hon, 
(Hint ex, 175%) 
marriage-night, noun.—" The marr 
the entrance into some prison.”"—" 
390. (First ex., 1664.) 
mechanic, aij.—worked by machinery.—" The 
working or mechanic part of it."—' Mon. Hon. 
(First ex, 1625.) 






night Is 
Mey Le 








charge of as mech, atte wee y i “ 
po ame | act. y.=to answer (an objection).—" We 
ay | 















mieet that ition thus."—' App.," II. Me 
ioe eerie wus.""—" App.,” HI. tii. 60. 
melting. ig ) affecting, moving. —" Mel 
Wwonts."— Appa’ Hts k. Oh, "Urine ox 1686" 
mnodel, act. v. =to fashion in clay, wax, or the like. 
—"The College of St. John’ Baptist exactly 
muodelled."—" Mon. Hon.," 388." (First ex, 


mannrcied, adj.=(6g.) purblind (a term weed by 
farriers.—" Too muck ‘moon- 
DL he iis 58 (Elna ek. ol 










1 verbally sto reveal.—" She 
IL. iv. 83. rites} 
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engraver. There are eleven other cuts to ; titles I required. 


I have therefore drawn 


this article about Christmas by Gilbert. ‘The | up the following chronological list, which 


style is quite different from that of the illus- | | will serve as an index, 
notes, but to the Guildhall Collection. It 


trations to ‘Martin the Foundling.’ 


not only to these 


In referring back to my own notes I have ; also enables me to correct one or two over- 


‘experienced some difficulty in finding the , sights. 













































Date. | Title of Novel in ‘ The London Journal.” * Notes and Queries.’ | Guildhall 
| Volumes. 
1816, ‘It was Time,’ by F. Soulie. Gilbert illustrated this - = 
story only from 17 Jan. (vol. ii. p. 207) to. 7 March 
(vol iii. p. 9); the leading story was ‘ Faust.’ 
1846 | ‘ Faust,’ by G. W. M. Reynolds. Gilbert only began - oS 
‘with chap. lv. on, 14 March, and continued to the end 
on 18 July (vol tis p. 305). 
's Death Bed,’ by F. Soulie (vol. iii. pp. 321 - - 
wo cuts only. 
1 Aug. | ‘Martin the Foundling,’ by E. Sue, Ended 20 May, | 118. vii.222,col.1/ = — 
1848. 
‘27 Noy., ‘The Seven Cardinal Sing,’ by E. Sue. A fine picture - - 
1847. pnd Dec. signed J. Gilbert, and illustrations by him 
to 22 Jan., 1848 (vol. 321), when the Journal 
was aimost taken up with the French Revolution. 
5 Aug. | ‘Gideon Giles” 118. vil. 222, col. 2} = — 
1848, 
3 March, | “Godfrey Malvern’ =. 118, vii, 222,coh1) = — 
1849. 
19 May, | ‘Stanficld Hall.’ Concluded, with the sub-title of | 118. vii. 222, cols. | pp. 58-76 
. ‘The Protector's Oath,’ 16 Nov., 1850 | 1and2; viii, 143; 
. x. 103, 144. 
118. vii. 121,coh1] 
Romance of the Highlands,’ by G.W.M. | (Not in my first | = — 
Published in Reynolds's Mi y, vols. | lists.) 
i concluded 27 Dec., 1851. Illustrated | 11 8. x. 144. p. 210. 
throughout by Gilbert in his eppiest, vein, | En- 
graver's name, F. Hooper. The Guildhall volume 
has only one illustration—of tinstrels sitting at a 
‘banqueting table, from .M. of 22 Feb., 1851 (p. 65). 
* Minnigrey ” wi MB 121, - 
j cok. 
“The Will and the Way’ + 118. vill, 121, | pp. 98-111, 
. 103, | and 210. 
16 July, | ‘ Hercules and the Cretan Bull’ 121, | p. 209. 
8 Sept., | ‘ Woman and her Master,’ with fifty-three illustrations | 11 8. viii. 121, | pp. 181- 
1853. | col 25 x 14d, 207. 
9Sept., | ‘Temptation’ ..  .. 118. viii, 121, | pp. 112 
1854. col 2; x. 144. 125, 


8 March, | ‘The True and False Heiress’ 
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Date. Title of Novel in ‘The London Journal.’ * Notesand Queriea.’| Guildhall 
23 June, | ‘Masks and Faces’. swe wes pp. 77-10. 
1855. 
22 Maren, “The Star in the Dark’ oe oe oe oe - 
12 April, | ‘ Blythe Hall.” Ends 16 Aug., 1856... 0... = 
1888. 
“Quadrooma’ kee we [8 with, 8, | 
col. 1. 
‘Harding the Moneyspinner’*.. 6.0. ws | 11 8 122,|  — 
col. 1. 
‘Madame de Marke’ =... wwe | ~ 
col. 1. 
T White The? i ash Me eg = 
[See next entry.) 
‘The Double Marriage’ (by Charles Reade)—ends 31 | (Omitted from first ! pp. _173~ 
Oct. This and ‘ White ‘Lies * ran concurrently in the lists.) 176 
LJ. In 1857 Charles Reade published a three- | 11 8S. x. 144, 
volume novel entitled ‘‘ White ‘ube; or, The Double col. 2. 
Marriage, a new edition.” 
6 Dec, | ‘The Flower of the Flock’ .. .. .. «| 11S. viii. 122, | pp. 1-18. 
1857. col. 13.144. 
8 May, | ‘The Snake in the Grass’ =... ssw | A 8. ili, 122, 177. 
1858, col, 1; x. 144. BOs zea 
27 Novs| ‘Too Late’ eee eee we ee | ML 8. tte 99, | ppg BI 
1858. col. 1; x. 144. 270. 
26 March, | ‘Ivanhoe’ .. a7 oe 7 we +» | 11 S._ viii. 122, PPS, 237— 
1839. col. 1; x. 144. be 
4 July, | ‘Brandon of Brandon,’ by Mrs. Southworth, Begins in | (Omitted from pre-| pp; 380— 
1850." | vol. xxx, p. 83; ends 17 Dec., 1850, in vol. xxx. | vious list iss. 
599, "Gomme ofthe illustrations to this tale are not | 118. x. 144 
ir John's, 
22 Oct.,| ‘Love me; Leave me not’... ss we | ALS. vit, 128, | pp, 12e~ 
1859. col. 15 x. 144. 146. 
26 May, | ‘Laure Etheridge’ «we wwe | OS. vii, 22, ] 0 
1860. cole; x. 144. 
© Oct., | ‘The Wonder of Kingswood Chace* se | ILS. ili, 122, | pp. 14-35. 
1800. Z col. 2; x. 14d. 
29 June, | ‘Eudora’ .. - oe oe ae «+ | 11 S.. viii. 122, | pp. 146— 
1861. col. 2; x. 144, 164. 
‘7Sept., | ‘Imogen.’ Ends 14 June, 1862 oo «+ | 11 8. viii. 122, | pp. 36-50. 
1861, col. 2; x. 144. 
TJune, | ‘Tho Scarlet Flower.’ Ends 15 Nov., 1862 .. | 11.8. viii, 122, | pp. 225- 
1862. col. 2; x. 144, 35. 
LNov., | ‘The Poor Girl’ Ends 6 Sept., 1863... | 11. 8. vii, 122, | pp, 211 
1802. col.23 x. B24 and 





(To be continued.) 


Raren Trowss. 
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Sm Huco pe Gray or Broxmovrs, co. 
Happmeton. (See 11 8. viii. _235.)— He 
flourished about the year 1248, in the reign 
of Alexander II. This Sir Hugo de Gray 
left son and heir of the same name, who 

succeeded him in his estate, and from him 
descends Andrew Gray of Foulis (first Lord 
Gray), who was created a Lord of Parlia- 
ment by King James IT. in 1439, on succeed- 
ing his father, Sir Andrew Gray, ‘< his death 
the previous year, confirmed by Royal 
charter dated 1 Oct., 1440, Thick, charter 
is not on record, nor is it mentioned in the 
Gray Inventory of Writs (Meunder's ‘ Trea- 
sury of Knowledge,’ London, 1862, p. a7 
Stuart's ‘ Fowlis Church and Parish,’ p. 

Can any reader elucidate the Pee 
portion of the subjoined pedigree, and show 
in what way (if any, at this period) the 

ham ‘Greys are connected with the 
first Sir Hugo de‘ Gray ¢ of Broxmouth? The 
arms of the two families are the same; and 
it is worthy of remark that coats of arms were 
introduced into England in 1100. It would 


appear they were first used to distinguish 
nol Eitan ia bette 


‘The pedigree from father to son may be 
stated thus :-— 
Fulbert of Falaise, ¢. 1030. 
John, Lord de 
Bir Amold de Gree 
Auchitel de Grey, 1086. 
Columbanus de Gre. 





Walter de Grey of Rotherfield, co. Oxford. 
Sir Hugo de Gray of Broxmouth, 1248. 
Sir Hugo de Gray of Broxmouth, 1296. 

Sir Andrew de Gray of Broxmouth and | 

Taaegics regan. 

Sir David de Gray of Broxmouth and 


‘Longforgan. 
Sir John de Gray of Broxmouth and/ 
Longforgan. Bi 
font Patrik Gray of Broxmouth and Long- 


Er" andrew Gray of Foulis and Brox-' 
mouth, married Janet Mortimer of Foulis' 
(Giret wife), died 1438. 

Andrew, first Baron Gray of Foulis, who 


died in 1469. Paraice Gray. 


Burnss Corss asp Sraurs—1. Why is 
the head of the monarch reversed; in suc- 
cemsive reigns, on the coinage, not on 
the stamps and postal orders ? 


ty removed? 


and when, and why, were 
J. Laxprxar Lrcas. 


Warreneap. — Can any correspondent 
kindly inform me whether there are any 
, hamlets, manors, or farms now or 

called’ “Whitehead” or “The 
lead” or “ Quitehead”? I ask as I 
find instances of the family name preceded 
by “de.” I know of the town of White- 
head, near Belfast. 

BENJAMIN WHITEHEAD. 


2, Brick Court, Temple, E.0. 





W. B. 
Whose was the 





1000-1400 or thereabout ? 





[See 7 8. i, 309, 434, 494; 9 8. vi. 406.) 


Replies. 
FIELDING’S ‘TOM JONES’: 
ITS GEOGRAPHY. 
(11 8. ix. 507.) 
Paci DE Castro's note at the above 








on Molly in the churchyard, and their 
father is said to have kept the sign of the 
“Red Lion” (iv, 6). Was there such an 
‘inn in the 
Park? Theo 
Farmer 
through his 
suicide (vil ‘Where 

Thwackum refers 10 both Aldergrove and 





fail to find any 
(set. Prana peeing 
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“ Ler nis conps "(11 S, ix. 225; x. 158) 
—So the term corsaint was applied 1 not only 
to the dead body of a saint, but to the same 
saint considered as living. See ‘N.E.D.,’ 
and ‘ Metrical Life of St. Cuthbert ’ (Surtees 
foc.), 254. 

A maidservant in Lincolnshire on her 
return from a funeral entertainment informed 
her mistress that she had enjoyed herself 
very much indeed, and that “the corpse's 
brother was the life of the party.” “The 
Sorpee: ” had been an accepted enitor Or her 


"Winterton, Lines, 


The way in which I have heard the tale 
is at the house of mourning, when the under- 
taker said to one of the mourners: “The 
corpse’s brother would like to take a glass 
of wine with him.” XH. cs. 


Pat THE BOOKSELLER, sHOT BY NAPO- 
xeon (11 8. x. 10, 55, 76, 136).—The refer- 
ences already given do not contain any 
mention of Poultney Bigelow's ‘The Ger- 
man Strugale for Liberty,’ which, starting 

1896, number of Harper's New 
Monthly Magazine, ran through several 
months. The opening chapter, consisting 
of one-and-a-half pages of letterpress and one 
full-page illustration of the tragic event, is 
entitled ‘Execution of John Palm, Book- 
seller.’ I do not know if the articles were 
afterwards published in book-form. 

Rowarp Drxoy. 

46, Marlborough Avenue, Hull. 

Spoon Fork-tore (11 8. x. 146)—A 
similar superstition, but in regard to _um- 
brellas, is not uncommon about here (Bury, 
Lancashire). Not so long since, in one of 
the principal streets, I heard a young shop- 
woman exclaim to @ sceptical female friend 
who was standing smilingly by @ fallen 


umbrella, “Oh, do pick it up, please! I 
am 80 muperstitious, “I am frightened gore, 
thing will happen if I pick it up. 


contoxion thar is between a dropped article 
and bad luck I cannot fathom, but I rather 
fancy the ill-luek is in the dropping of the 
thing, and the kindness of the intervening 
friend breaks the spell. 

W. H. Prxcnpecx. 


To drop a spoon is a sign that an alter. 
cation will speedily take place, and remarks 
to that effect when a spoon is dropped may 
still be heard atdinner- or tea-table. Years 
ago, if a silver spoon—solid silver —was 
Sppped, some one would be sure to exclaim, 





a ‘goes sixpence!” meaning that the 
elie at She article was depreciated. to the 
‘ent of gixpence. Many poor families 


possessed “solid” silver ns, and 
prized thom much. A’ set of he which I 
possess constituted previous owner's 
“ bank,” for they were wont to go to ‘ Uncle 
John to fill a gap in finances on the last 
week of every month, to be redeemed the 
second week in the following month. 
Txos. RATCLIFFE. 
Southfield, Worksop. 


“ Cuarrennox "(11 8.x,128)—According 
to Allibone's ‘ Dictionary,’ William Henry 
Pyne's “Wine and Walnuts: or, After- 
Dinner Chat, by Ephraim Hardcastle,” w 
originally published in The Literary Gazette, 
1820-22. The reference to “ the last cen- 
tury” in tho passage quoted by M. is rather 
ve 





10. 
"Chatter Bor. One whose tongue runs 
twelve score to the dozen, a chatteri man 
or woman, ears in “A Classical Dic- 
tionary of the alae Tongue’ (by Francis 
Grose), 3rd edition, 1796. * 

Since writing the above, I have referred 
to Farmer and Henley's ‘Slang and ite 
Analogues,’ 1890-94. I find that the above 
definition of chatter box is there quoted from 
the 1785 edition of Grose’s * Dictionary.’ 

Tt appears, then, that chatter boz, meaning 
a chattering man or women, was current 
fifteen years before the end of the eighteenth 
century, and thirty-five years before Pyne 
began to publish his ‘ Wine and Walnuts.’ 
Ronert PreRrornt. 


Lanavace axp Puystocnomy (10 8. xii. 
365, 418; 11 S. i. 33; x. 158)—A dentist 
once told me that protruding, teeth usual 

resulted from allowing children to  suel 

their fingers. The pressure of the fingers, 
especially of a finger curled over the thumb, 
ished the upper teeth and jaw out, while 
he lower tecth were pressed inwards. 

When I was in Switzerland in 1881 with 
a brother, we marvelled at the ugly, but 
flexible mouths of the people near Morat, 
and asked each other whether the vowels 
of the German patois spoken by many of the 
families had any effect on their faces. 

P.W. GM. 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE WARWICKSHIRE 
Dratecr (11S. ix. 288, 337, 376, 394; x. 156). 
—I do not know who is responsible for the 
assertion that in Shakespeare we find words 
“used in no other part of the country than 
Warwickshire.” Such a claim displays an 
entire lack of local knowledge. If you leave 
Stratford-on-Avon, by the  Shipston-on- 
Stour road, and travel four miles, you enter, 
in the fidlowing order, the ‘perches of 
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show that it could not have been 
» ‘at the earlier date we must. re- 
member that the doctrines of the Quakers 
were first promulgated in England by George 
Fox about the year 1647, and the appellation 
of Quakers given to them in 1650, or thir- 
teen years after the date of the survey. On 
the other hand, it is quite possible for the 
word to have been misconstrued in 1668 
into “quaker,” for at this date this nick- 
name would be in everybody's mind. 

‘What, then, is the meaning of the original 
name “fuaker”? Ia it not simply the 
phonetic spelling of “feu-acre,” meaning an 
acre of land held in consideration of the pay- 
ment of feu-duty ? It ia true that the land 
did not measure an acre, but that fact is not 
sufficient to disprove my contention. Is not 
the burial-ground attached to a church 
Known as ‘God's acre,” irrespective of its 
size? Opinions as to the origin and mean- 
ing of “‘fuaker” will be welcomed. 

Cuastes Drury. 


To 


Wr Jackson, Musictan, 1784.—On 
20 Aug., 1784, a patent (No. 1449) was 
granted to William Jackson of Vine Street, 
Lambeth Marsh, musician, for a new musical 
instrument to be called “ ‘The British Lyre.” 
1 wish to know if the inventor was the well- 
known musical composer Jackson of Exeter 
(1730-1803), who occasionally resided in 
London. I have consulted Grove's ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Music’ and the ‘D.N.B.,’ but 
without result. In addition to this, 1 have 
made inquiries at the South Kensington 
Museum, but no instrument of that name is 
to be found there. R. B. P. 


Law acamsr currmc Asn Trees. 








ia bustatate 6 Geo. TL. 9. 37, it was felony, with: 

benefit ‘damage or an 

Lis cal one James Sar way et 
pon-payment of 20. penalty, 

ing tbo bough of, an aah treo 


passed ? . 
‘Yepytty Vicarage, Bettws-y-Coed. 
Oxp Eromams.—I shall be grateful for 

i i ing any of the following : 
Denny, Thomas, admitted 6 June, 1762, 
1763. (2) Denton, William, admitted 
26 June, 1763, left 1763. (3) Derby, Wil- 
liam, admitted 25 Sept., 1763, left 1766. 
(4) Desby, Goorge, admitted 25 Sept., 





1763, left 1764. (5) Dilganino, Robert, 
admitted 31 Aug., 1761, left 1762. (6) 
Doble, Honry, admitted 6 June, 1757, left 
1758." (7) Donaldson, John, admitted 14 
Oct., 1761, left 1762. "(8) Donnellan, David 
Nixon, admitted 5 Sept., 1764, left 1770. 
(9) Douglas, William, admitted 19 Jan, 
1758, left 1760. (10) Douglas, Sholto, nd. 
mitted 7 Sept., 1762, left 1767." (11) Drake 
Roger, admittod 16 Jan., 1764, left 1765. 
(12) Drake, Richard, admitted 16 Jan., 
1764, left. 1765. R.A. AGL. 


Avurgor Wantep.—Can any reader 
identify the author of the poem of which 
the following ia the first verac 1— 

T heard them praising this grey French country 

Dotted with red roots high and steep, 

With one grey church-tower keeping sentry 

‘Over the quiet dead asleep, 

Grey rocks, and greyer dunes, as grey as duty, 

‘Grey sands where grey gulls flow, 

And I cried in my passionate heart, “‘ They know 
not jy Oe 

Beloved, who yw not you!" 

(Rov.) T. Gooanry. 








Ardee. 


Rupp, CLockmaker, Wanmmster.—o 
anything known of this maker? A “ grand- 
father” clock with his name on the dial- 
plate has been in my family for many years, 
and we know its history since 1791, when 
it was brought by my’ groat-grandfather, 
William Daphne, to Windsor from Brixton 
Deverill, near Warminster. 

Wo. H. Peer. 


Replies. 
DE GLAMORGAN. 
(11 8. viii. 468; ix. 153, 476; x. 35.) 


Furtses consideration renders it more 
than probable that Sir John de Glamorgan 
was twice married, and that the first alhance 
wes with the daughter and beires of Sir 
Peter D'Everey, Kat. of East Standen, 
LW., and of Brympton DEveres. oo 
Somerset. A differeuce of cpinke: thas 
been expressed as to the Chrstiar 
of the heiress. The earber writere ace um 
clear on the point. Colinxa. *Hiecry if 
Somerset,’ says Amice ce Acre. Witwer 
in his ‘ History of the Ise <é Wien 
lordshop 1:¢ East Sumden? 








a 


D'Everey, as appears © 
the eecheat roll ithe Wray ES 
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John. The patronage for that turn appa- 
rently belonged to the Archbishop of York. 
John Dampier’s institution is not recorded 
. Bishop of Salisbury) 
register. 's name occurs only 
once as tho officiating minister in the 
Wylye Register; his father’s does not 
appear at all; he ovidently was non- 
resident. He was  Prebendary of Ely, of 
which diocese his brother Thomas wos 
bishop, and died there in 1828, aged 76. 


Eants or DeRWENTWATER: DESCENDANTS 
(11 8. x. 148)—Having been from childhood 
interested in the Derwentwater family, my 
great- grandmother on the paternal side 
having been a daughter of a ward of the 
last earl, who was out with him in the so- 
called rebellion, I have tried to glean any 
information respecting tho family, and all 
I have been able to discover is ‘that the 
unhappy earl'’s brother, Charles Radcliffe, 
went to Paris, presumably after the con- 
fiscation of the Emily estates. I have not 
been able to find out if he left any descend- 
ants. Has Mr. Harvarp been ablo. to 
trace any particulars of the lady calling 
herself, if I remember the name quite 
correctly, Mary Matilda Amelia Tudor 
Radcliffe, who established herself at Dilston 
some years since, and made an attempt to 
recover the estates? She possessed many 
heirlooms, and some of the county families, 
1 believe, espoused her cause, but, failing in 
her attempt, she disap) 

Mfarepa Poutanp. 








Belle Vue, Bengeo. 


Heyry IV.’s Screr or Hens (11 S. x. 
150, 194).—With reference to Dr. Pacer 
Toxnnee’s inquiry at the former reference, 
it seems that aay must have been referring 
to the story told in the Fifth Novel of the 
First Day of Boccaccio. The hero of that 
story is, however, “Filippo il Bornio,” 
King of France, whom I cannot identify, os 
none of tho Philips who reigned in that 
country appear to have been blind of one 
eye. 





Resvtr or Cricket MATCH GIVEN OUT 
rw Cuurcx (11 8. x. 167).—I remember, 
many years ago, reading in a newspaper 
that at a confirmation in a certain northern 
diocese in England one of the clergy gave 
out from within the altar-rails that the 
bishop would be happy to see the clergy 
at Juncheon, at the county hotel. 

R. Pottarp-Urnqunant. 
Castle Pollard, ‘Westmeath. 





Avraon Wanrtp: ‘Tae Srimrr oF THE 
Natron’ (11 8. x. 148).—Is it possible 
that Mr. Horwer, living in Dublin, has never 
seen this work, which has gone thro 
some sixty large editions? Its sub-ti 
is ‘Ballads and Songs by the Writers of 
‘ Tho Nation,’ ” and practically every author's 
name is attached to the poem, and given 
in the index. A few pseudonyms are still 
retained in the stereotyped editions, but, 
however necessary in the earlier issues, they 
are secrets no longer. 

Eprror ‘Inisx Boox Loves.’ 


Joun CraRNock (11 8. x. 90).—Maunder’s 
* Biographical Treasury ’ has this entry :— 

“Charnock, John. An English naval officer 
and miscellaneous writer ;_author of s ‘ History 











of Marine Architecture,’ ‘ Biographia Navalis, = 
_ Supplement to Campbells Lives of the Admirats,” 
e. Died 


This dato makes Charnock 83 at his death. 

“The Annual Register’ or The Gentleman's 
Magazine of 1807 or 1808 would, Perhaps, 
answer the query. MA. 


Geinta: 4 Prace-Naue (11 8. x. 168) 
—Probably meant for Celdria, now 
name of @ province of Holland, a 

tion of which once formed 

chy of Gelder, whose ancient capital 
Geldria or Gueldria (Welderen), near Dfissel- 
dorf, is now in Rhenish ‘The young 
man of Geldria may have been of the diocese 
of Utrecht, even if the place of big origin 
did not belong to the same. 


Jonannes ReNapaus (11 8. x. oe 

“ Renod. Joannis Renodei Medici Parisienais 
institutionum Pharmaceuticarom libri quinque, 
quibus accedunt de Materia medica libri tres, 
Parisiis 1608, in quart.” 

The above is from the list of authors cited 
in Lemery’s ‘Traité Universel des Drogues 
Simples' (Paris, 1723). c.C. B. 


Tre Carenpar (11 8. x. 171)—The 
Nautical Almanac,’ published annually, 
several years in advance, under the direction 
of the Admiralty, is the ready source of 
information from which the compilers of 
diaries and almanacs obtain their various 
forecasts. Rousse. 

116, Arran Road, Catford, 


“Le srnistre ” (11 . 169).—The term 
as applied to fire originated with the in- 
surance companies. Any lors or 
to insured goods is “un sinistre,” as it ix 
awkward for the company. ‘“ Bvaluer le 
sinistre "=to assess the damage, 

ARTHUR Morais. 
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‘As to Ministers and their hata, I recall 
that I never saw Gladstone with his hat 
in the House, and I do not remember ever 
seeing Sir Willian Harcourt without his. 

Perhaps G. M. refers to the curious rule 
that if a member wants to raise or speak 
to a point of order when the doors have 
closed for a division he must have a hat on 
and remain seated. 

wiczin, both houres every member who spenks, 

in his place, and stands uncovered, 

ida to'the tule is in easen of sickaens 
Infirmity, when the indulgence of a seat, ie 
Slowed, at the suggestion of @ member and with 
‘the general acquiescence of the house. The only 
oceasion, in both houses, when a member speaks 

juestion of order which 
ion, when the doors are 
ine May's ‘ Parliamentary 
. ith edition, 1900, p. 310, in the 
ter on * Rules of Debate. 
This Test rule sometimes causes much amuse- 
ment. 

There is a well-worn story that Gladstone 
wanted in these circumstances to speak 
on a point of order. Of course he had to 
borrow a hat which was so much too small 
for his big head that it had to be held on. 
For this story seo 8 S. iv. 633. 

I remember an amusing scene which 
took place, perhaps twelve or thirteen years 
ago. A certain member, whoso attendance 
was infrequent, wishing to raise a point of 
order after the doors had been closed for a 
ion, rose to his feet. Immediately he 

was greeted with loud cries of “ Order! 

Order!" He sat or was pulled down; then 

he rose again, and met with the same cries ; 

he glared round the house with astonished 
eyes. He was next to Henry Labouchere, 
who pulled him to his seat and held him, 

saying that he must do as he told him. A 

hat was obtained and put on the member's 

head, and then, “sitting and covered,” he 
raised his point of order. 
Few things amuse the House of Commons 

ro much as the breaking of a rule by a 

member who knows nothing about it. 

Until some ten or fifteen years ago a member, 

apart from “Front Bench men,” wishing 

to secure for himself a seat in the House for 
the ensuing sitting, placed a hat on the seat 
before the meeting of the house—sometimes, 
- on great occasions, many hours before. 

‘Then, he having been present at prayers, or 

some’ part thereof, the seat so marked 

became his for the sitting, and he put a 

card with his name on it into the little brass 

frame at the back of the seat. Large cards 
on which members write their names were sub- 
stituted for hats about the date mentioned. 


only 












G. M. "s sugzostion that the woaring of, 
hat bya member ( when he 
speaks during a division ea above), while the 
Speaker romaina bare-headed, emphasizes 
the fact that the Spoaker is the sorvant of 
the House, appears to be very improl 
seeing that in the seventeenth century, and 
perhaps later, the Speaker used to wear his 
hat when in the chair. 

See the Great Seal of the Common- 
wrenlth, 1601, where every member, including 
the Speaker, has his hat on cxeepting the 0 
who is speaking. See also cortain 

Ronmer Prearowrn, 


DEscENDANTS OF CATHERINE PaRR aod 8. 
x. 170, 215).—Miss Strickland in her ‘ 
of the Queens of ,” v. 129, cites 8 a 
“Copy of MS. fragment, entitled ‘A good 
account of my Pedigree, given, me by my 
Grandmother, July 26, 174 ‘This ep- 
pears to be the paper of which the original 
or a copy is in the possession of Krnaetox, 
and which contains the particulars that he 
deenribes: Many relics = Catheing Pare’ 
rsonal property are said to be in tl 
oe Pte Johnson Lawoon family, who 





session of 
are descended from the ioartiage "Bilas 
Johnson and the daughter of Edward 
Bushell. Dr. Charles Cotton in his ‘ His 


of St. Laurence, Thanet,’ 1895, p. 185, 
gives ‘a copy of the MS. fragment, and 
seems to attach credence to the story, 
he acknowledges that Strype says 
the child of the Lord Admiral Seymour and 
Catherine Parr died young, and that, Lodge 
affirms that she died in her thirteenth year. 
Sir John Maclean, than whom there cannot 
be a sounder authority, in his ‘Life of Sir 
‘Thomas Seymour,’ 1869, p. 82, says: ‘ Sey- 
mour's infant daughter was restored in 
blood by Act 3rd and 4th Edward VI, but 
died soon afterwards” This is probably 
the truth, W. F. Parpeaux. 


Dratx Forx-Lore (11 8. ix. 128, 196, 236, 
278, 296, 350, 414). — An ex 
good article on customs as to 





lichen baltischen Totengebréuche) is in the 
current Archiv flr Reli 

(1914), xvii. 446-512. It covers almost ff 
the items set out at ix. 236, with many more, 
and shows that the death of a master was 
told not only to the bocs, but to all the 
domestic animals. The comments (pp. 494— 








512) of tho author, Prof. Caland of Utrecht, 
are valuable, and it is to be hoped that he 
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GumpnAtL Taprary: Sussecr Inpex | Blund as Mayor in 1303, on 


(11 8, x. 147)—The Guildhsll Librarian, 
interrogated as to the uso of simplified 
spelling forms in the Subject Index, was very 
Prompt in disclaiming tho independent 
adoption of these ‘ eyesores” by the library 
authorities. He explained that they were 
taken over from the American Dewey 
Decimal classification, the excellence of 
which justified its use, and even perhaps 
expiated its folly in clinging to such ‘ mon. 
strosities.” Such broad-mindedness on the 
part of the Guildhall Library is, I think, 
well worthy of a note—even of a query. 
As well might a man take credit to himself 
for reading Shakespeare—despite his spelling 
peculiarities, many of them, I can guarantee, 
riAmerican in form (center, scepter, and the 

One had thought the day was past for 
these ebullitions against the efforts of spelling 
reformers, many of whom are scholars of the 
highest linguistic attainments. Sometimes 
an obvious truth cannot be said too often, 
and therefore I make no apologies for saying 
tritely that there is no beauty in any letter 
or combination of letters ; what is mistaken 
for beauty of form is in this case beauty of 
aesociation. The “nyu speling” would 
bring the same beauty in time before our 
children with half the pother and waste of 
time in its acquisition. It is strange that 
men like Sir James Murray, a maker of 
dictionaries, and Prof. Skeat, whose name 
even to the man in the street suggests ety- 
mology, have seen no point in retaining our 
present spelling syatem, at the cost of con- 
venience and fitness. "Thoir knowledge of 
our languago taught them to love it wisely, 
distinguishing between reverence which is 
based on knowledge, and superstition which 
is based on sentiment. 

Those who think the etymological argu- 
ment all-powerful should’ look to their 
ground, for our present spelling system, 
either through the mistakes of printers or 
misinformation of scholars, not infrequent 
‘obscures the derivation of certain’ wor 
(cf. sovereign, rhyme, and redoubt). 

J. Montacu. 








Presentio THE Lorp Mayor or LONDON 
To THe CONSTABLE OF THE ToweR (11 S. x. 
190)—This practice was authorized by 
charter dated 17 June, 27 Edw. I. (a.. 1299), 
and four instances of it will be found in 
Dr. Reginald Sharpe's Calendar of the City 
Ietter-Book C (pub. 1901), pp. 51, 102, 
174, 176, The fullest account of it occurs 
ia that relating to the election of John de 





. 174, and 
(omitting the names of the Aldermen and 
Sherifis for the sake of brevity) runs ae 


follows :— 
“Monday the Feast of 8S. Simon and Jude 
(28 Oct.), 31 Edward 1. [4-p- 1808], Joha le Bland 
glected to the Mayoralty for the’ third time by 
the Aldermen, the Sheriffs, and also oy the whoie 
Commonalty. The following day he was - 
sented by the said Aldermen, Sherifts, - 
monalty to Sir Ralph de Sandwych, the Constable 
of the admitted bint to'the Mayoralty 
ing to the terme of the 





thfully to 
the filustrioos King of England, and his heirs, 
fe. and to do right and justice Poor and rich 


P. 51 of Dr. Sharpe's ‘Calendar of Letter- 
Book C’=fo. xxxvi b of the original. It is 
evident, therefore, that the reference given 
in Mr. 8's quotation is, as he sur. 
mised, wrong in ascribing it to ‘Liber Albus,” 
which =Letter-Book E ; and also in the date. 

ALAN STEWART. 


Mepromar Musmazs (11 8. ix. 67, 70, 
116, 157, 195, 316 ; x. 176).—In The Chemiat 
and Druggist of 25 July last there is a very 
interesting account of La Pharmacie do 
T'Hétel-Dieu, still existing, at Troyes, in 
which the writer of the article was shown 
recently a specimen of actual mummy, 
“blackened, but unmistakable,” in one of 
some 360 old drug-hoxes (cf. Shakespeare’s 
“beggarly account of empty boxes”) on the 
top shelves. This particular box bore a 
Picture of two mummies and the title 
‘Momie.” The lady in charge of the 
harmacy thought that mummy was used 
Tor the bitumen it contained, but there was 
more in it than that. Lemery attributes its 
virtue to the oil and volatile salt in the 
body, and Alleyne compares its action to 


that ' of “Parmasitty.” True Egyptian 
mummy wee always rare in pharmacies, 


“Kenwepm” (11 8. ix. 190)—In the 
sixteenth century tho Kennedys were the 
most powerful family in the south-west of 
Scotland. The chief of the clan was the 
Earl of Cassilis—a title merged later in that 
of the Marquis of Ailsa. Gilbert, fourth 
Earl of Cassilis, was known as the “ King 
of Carrick.” He is famous, or infamous, a8 
the Earl who roasted the Abbot of Cross 
raguel until he signed a deed conveying the 
Abbey lands to the Earl, an incident which 
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Victoria’s third issue, the representations of 
the lighthouse and the ship were omitted. 
‘Their omission undoubtedly gives us @ 
more artistic reverse, although on senti- 
mental grounds some regretted their dis- 
appearance. ‘A. R. Bayiey. 


The ship first appeared on the cop 
coinage of George III. issued in 1797, but 
was omitted on the coinage of George IV. 
and William IV., and on the copper coinage 
of Victoria. On the issue of the bronze 
coinage in 1860 the ship reappeared, and 
was accompanied by a representation of 
Eddystone Lighthouse, the design being by 
Mr. Leonard C. Wyon; and this type con- 
tinued until 1895, when a new design (by 
Mr. T. Brock) with a draped bust made its 
sppearance. On the reverse (designed by 
[r. de Saulles) the ship and lighthouse were 
omitted, and have not been placed on the 
bronze coinage since. The omission, for 
which no special reason is apparently known, 
is regretted by numismatists, and letters 
on the subject ay in various journals 
in 1895 and 1896, but without effect. 
Writ Gusert, F.R.N.S. 
85, Broad Streot Avenue, E.O. 


Henry IV.’s Surrer or Hens (11 S. x. 
150, 194, 218).—The story here alluded to 
is very ‘old, being found in the ‘Seven 
es’ and ‘The Thousand and One 
Nights, and is told of King Solomon 
and Aphikia, wife of Jesus, the son of 
Sirach, King Solomon's Vizier; it is in the 
‘Comedia Milonis’ of Matthieu de Vendéme 
(died in 1286); also in Boccaccio's ‘ De- 
cameron,’ Day I., Nov. 6. For a full discus- 
sion of the various analogues, perhaps I may 
be allowed to refer to my ‘The Decameron : 
its Sources and Analogues,’ 1909, pp. 17-22. 
A. Coniincwoop LEr. 
Waltham Abbey, Essex. 


Oxppoy (11 S. x. 108).—Col. Oldboy is 
one of the characters in the play ‘ Lionel 
and Clarissa,’ by Isaac Bickerstaff, first pro- 
duced in 1768. 





Sxoe Farr (11 S. x. 90, 152, 174).—Prob- 
ably the Chichester Sloo Fair took its name 
from a commodity largely dealt in thereat, 
in the same way as Birmingham Onion 
Fair, Nottingham Goose Fair, and many 
others which obtain locally. On the other 
hand, if “Slow” be correct, some local 
occurrence, such as gave rise to Pack- 
Monday Fair at Sherborne, Dorset, would 

4ave to be looked to. W. B. A. 


Frowsr-Women 1x Lonpow (11 8. x 
188).—The regrettable change from bonnet- 
to the hard, shiny sailor-hat marks the dis- 
continuance of the custom of carrying the 
basket of flowers on the head. 

‘The women-portersof the Wholesale Flower 
Market and a few itinerant vendore still wear 
@ bonnet and carry their baskets on tho 


hhead—a_ring-shay usually being 
placed under the basket. The weight ie 
frequently considerable. A dozen - 


niums in 48's, six boxes of pansies or 
aspleniums, are common burdens. 

The women “old clo’” buyers—e dis- 
appearing race—also carried a basket on the 
head, @ bonnet being invariably worn. , 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


Ricuarp Hevry Woop, F.8.A. (11 8. x. 
171).—He was from about 1870 to 1880 
Honorary Secretary of the Chetham Society, 
‘and was then living at Crumpeall in Man- 
chester. He removed to Penrhos House, 
Rugby, where he died somo years ago. He 
was a collector of ancient charts, &. 

Tae “Dun Cow's Rm” i Sraniow 
Cuurcu (11 S. x. 168).—There is a farm 
house in Goosnargh, co. Lancs, to which a 
similar tradition is attached. Over the door 
of the house is hung a bone now about 4 ft. 
long. Formerly it was much longer, but, as 
it. was considered lucky to have possession 
of a piece of it, its original length has been 
much reduced. 

‘Needless to say, it is not a cow’s rib, but 
probably a portion of the anatomy of & 
whale, The jawbones of whales are not 
uncommon in this district. 

Hexry Fisuwiox. 


* Aut Drazotus aut Nintt’ (11 8. ix. 270; 
x. 139, 173).—The Harrow School Regist 
for 1911 has the following entry :— 

“ Julian Osgood Field, son of M. B. Field, Faq 
New York, U.S.A. In’ Mr. Middlemist’s ‘bouse 
18677-1868?, “Merton Coll. Oxf.;, author of 
various novels (‘ Aut Diabolas,’ &., ‘The Limb,’ 
&c.) under the nom-de-plume [sic] of ‘ X. Tu,’ and 
of numerous plays; the only foreigner who has 
ever had a play accepted by the Comédie Fran- 
gaise ; resides chiefly in Paris.” 

Friar Tuck (11 S. x. 170)—Chaucer, in 
“The Prologue,’ speaking of the Reve, says 
“Pulkked he was, as is a frere, aboute.”” 
A friar seoms to have been nicknamed Tuck 
because his habit was tucked by a girdle 
at the waist. Chaucer's Frere was “a 
wantown and a merye.” The first mention 
of Robin Hood ay spears to be that made 
by the author of ‘Piers Plowman,’ c. 1377. 
(Pass, V. Wl. 401-2), A. R. Bayugy. 
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have access. ‘Tho *D.N.B.' notice of Mra. 
Rathbone docs not mention any issue of 
the boole bofore 1844, and altogether L am 
inclined to be very sceptical as to tho details 
given by the Grolier Club writer, ‘Tho 
whole point of the book lies in the style im 
which it ie written, and though it is possible 
that Mis: Whittingham may have given 
somo advico, or contributed hore and there, 
Ivory much doubt if she rewrote the book 
or was in any material way responsible 
for it. L should be glad of any information 
on the subject. Ws. H. Peer, 


tHE COMING K-——, &o. 
(Bee 9 8. viii. 344, 408.) 


Ix may not be inopportune to notice how 
romarkably a prophecy, or forecast, to be 
found in one of the above series of annuala, 
‘Edward the Seventh, » Play on the Past 
ond Present ‘Times with o View to the 
Future,’ London, 1876, is now receiving 
fulfilment after nearly forty years, At p. 78 
tho sceno begins — 

“ScENE VII. The harbour and quay of Kur- 
rachos. ‘Transports and ironelads filling the 

bets embarkation of troops ls rapidly going on. 
Soldiers from all parts of tndia throng tbe Innd, 
and Intense onthask ily eworywhero. «= 
B ‘who plays on his tom> 


Now who thetr Prince will follow 
Whan he to fight goes forth, 
With Mismazek's savage Prossians, 


Up rose tho golden moraing 
‘On mountain and on sea, 
gilded all the tenmples 

scarlaved Kurrachoo § 


It shone whore four-score thousand 


Wore marching to thoir ships ; 
p r Tancess 


gold their tips. 


From every Indian city 

grist boants an old-time pam, 
am every Nighting district 
"That gallaat army c 


From Agra’s marble pataoos, 
¥eom. Gwalior's ancient woll, 
From Delhi's granite battlements, 

‘They answer to hia call 





‘From the buming elite 
eee oe 
Of Afghanistan tower § 


‘The cities of the Ntearn 
‘Had furnished a : 
ri iiscktian of tee Toth 
‘Had gathered for the Aight ; 


‘The Siichs came from their mountains, 
And minxtered ab Lahore 


‘There was bustle at Baroda, 
And commotion at Mysore 4 


And not a stunly hill4<ibe 
“Hut sent horsemen te. tho plain ¢ 
Anil twies five thousand Ghoorkas 
‘Thought the Prince's call 


All sects, all castes, united 
ta 
wey 
ta bronth¢ 


‘Of Lreason not a 


And all the nations wandered, 
Andi the foe fell buck 
To seo how Indin 
‘When the Prince of India called. 


At tho second reference given, s corre= 
spondent questioned an editorial note 
which suggested the author of this clever 
and somewhat daring series of annuals was 
“a young clerk in the War Office,” stating: 
that’ he could give the real name, but that 
the matter should be dropped for twenty 
years longer, “in order to excite no ni 
mouities and’ to wound no snsceptibilities.”” 
As much more than half that tine has now 
elapsed, and the personagos dealt with have. 
almost without, exception, pasied away, 
may not the veil of anonymity new be with= 
drawn ? ‘The series created a furor 
publication, and copies were bought by tens 
‘of thousands, though now only remembered 
by contemporaries, and in some 
known to book-collectors. W. B. H. 


DANTEIANA: MICHAEL SCOT. 
‘Inv. xx. 115-17. 


Quoll’ altro che 20° flanchi 3 cost 
Michele Scotto fu, che veramer 
Dolle magiche frode seppe il give 


Was it ignorunce or bias that led Dante into 
the injustice of placing Michael Scot in 
Hell's fourth Eolzia 7 I believe that he was 
culpable under both counts, He had ap 
business to condemn Scot to the 
Ppunishineat which he rmetes out to 
Tnancers. Seot was no more a nbc 

than Roger Bacon, by whom 
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1235, he could hardly have fetched “ the 
Maid of Norway to Scotland” in 1290. 
Cary's oye hod clearly not observed the 
impowsibility, for which alone an apology 
was due. 

Dean Plumptre is even more unintelli 
in his reference to Scott's note. Not only did 
the identification error escape his vigilance, 
but he confidently prints “1290” as the 
date of Michael Scot's death. This would 
‘almost show that ho acquiesced in the identi- 
fication theory. If so, his usual discrimina- 
tion was gravely at fault here. Surely he 
must have known that a consensus of 
authorities places that event in 1234 or 
1235 at the latest. Or it may be that, in 
‘@ momentary inattention, he confused the 
date of Bacon’s death—1294—-with that of 
Scot's. But whilo the Dean's comment 
begins with bad history, it closes with an 
accurate statement :— 

“ Roger Bacon speaks scornfully of him [Scot] 
sa pretender to science, and this may have 
influenced Dante's judgment (‘ Op. Tert.,” i. 25). 
Comp. * Phil’ in te.” 

Another, and a not im 
Dante's dislike of Scot, is funished. by the 
Rev. J. Wood Brown in his ‘ Enquiry into 
the Life and Legend of Michacl Scot, 1807, 
After obverving that “‘ we are to see in him 
a Pascal of the thirteenth century,” he 
says :— 

“His [Dante's] reference to Michael Scot is 
undoubtedly a case of the like kind [a Ghibellina 
bias]. As a seer whose attention was fixed on 
the past he was naturally impatient of those who 
pretended to unfold the future. Scot, as the 
Suthor of prophetical verses, scemed to Dante a 
tair object for censure, as one who had degraded 
the sacred art of the bard to serve the purposes 
-of  charlatan....An additional proof that this 
was in fact the reason for Dante's harsh dealing 
Bith Seot may be seen in the * Dittamondo | of 
Fazio degli Uberti... It was to reinforce this 
‘unfavourable judgment based on other grounds 
that Dante adopted the legend already Popular 
regarding Scot's magical studies. juch then 
were the magiche frode of which Dante accuses 
Scot, and it is casy to see that the sting of the 
verse lics just here : in the unreality it attributes 
to the magician's art, much as if the poet had 
-called him in plain prose, ‘ no mage, but a common 
juggler.’ 

Not even these conjectural readings of 
Dante's mind exonerate him from gross in- 
humanity to Scot; and a tu quoyue is in- 
evitable. If Scot dared to indulge in 
“‘prophetical visions,” 80 did he; if Scot 
was a “common juggler,” Dante was the 
‘Magus Magorum. ‘Happily for mankind, the 
visions of both dreamers wore just dreama 
and nothing more. J. B. MoGovERN. 
‘St. Stophen's Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 














ssible, view of 




















A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THOMAS 
HOLCROFT. 


(Soe ante, pp. 1, 43, 83, 122, 163, 205.) 


1786. During this there 4 
Holeroft’s ‘Prologue’ to Mrs. Inchbald’s 
“Tho Widow’s Vow ’ (produced at the Hay 
market, 29 June, 1786), the play bei 
published anonymously (London, @. G. a 
& J, Robinson, Paternoster Row, 178) 
The ‘ Prologue ’ was reprinted in The Town 
and Country Magazine, July, 1786 (18: 383), 
and The Universal Magazine for the same 
month (79: 41), in which the play was listed 
as a “new publication.” 





1786, “ An amorous Tale of the chaste loves of 
Peter the Long and his most honoured Dame 
Blanche Bazu, his Feal Friend, Blaise Bazu, and 
the History of the Lovers’ ‘Well. Imitated from 

French, Thomas Holcroft. 
enaee! Printed for G. M, J. and J. Robinson, 
Paternoster Row. ©M.DCC.LXXXVI.” Octavo, 
4+1-236 pp. 

The work was mentioned in the ‘Memoirs’ 

(p. 107), and advertised in the Robinsons’ 

second edition of Mrs. Inchbald’s ‘Child of 

Nature,’ 1789; but was reviewed as early 

as November, 1786, in The Universal Mai 

zine (79: 279), and in The Monthly Renew 
for June, 1787 (76: 6521). There were 

French editions in 1763 and 1778, cither of 

which Holcroft may have used. 





1786. “Sacred Dramas; Written in French, by 
Madame la Comitesse de Genlis. Translated 
into English by Thomas Holcroft. London: 
printed for G. G. J. and J. Robinson, Pater- 
noster Row, 1786." Octavo, 16+ 1-347 pp. 
The contents of the above :— 

The Death of Adam—Hagar in the Wilderness 
—The Sacrifice of Isasc—Joseph made known 
to his Brethren—Ruth and Naomi—The Wife 
of Sarepta—The Return of Tobias. 

It is rathor strange to find Holcroft, who 
was an avowed atheist, translating ‘these 
pieces, and we can look on it as scarcely 
more than mere hackwork. It is men 
tioned in The Town and Country Magazine 
for September, 1786 (18: 487); in The 
Universal Magazine for April, 1786 (78: 223) ; 
in The English Review tor July, 1786 (8: 35); 
and in The Monthly Review for Novernber, 
1786 (75: 397); but the preface was dated 
London, March, 1786. We have record 
of another edition at Dublin, 1786 (British 
Museum Catalogue); and of one at Fre- 
dericksburg, printed by L. G. Mullin, for 
the Rev. Mason L. Weems, 1797, probably 
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Avruon WanrEp. —Where can I find the 
following line? I fancy it is in one of 
Burns’s Poems, but I cannot trace it in his 
“Works 
‘Ha’e faith in God, and He will see th’ thro’. 
SrorrorD. 
Sydenham, Monkstown, co. Cork. 





Periopicars Pusuisuep ny REwiarovs 
Houszs.—Can any one give mo a list of 
these—with any particulars in regard to 
their scope? I am not asking for publica- 
tions such as ‘Analecta Bollandiana,’ but 
for periodicals like the Downside Abbey 
Revivw and Paz, the magazine published 
quarterly by the (now R.C.) Benedictine 
community at Caldey. I should be especi 
ally glad to hear of American and French 
reviews of this kind. Are any such brought 
out by any religious houses of the Eastern 
Church ? “Which is the oldest of them now 
in existence ? PEREGRINUS. 








‘Tux Intusrrarep Lonpon News’ AND 
Postace.— On some of the old copies of this 
newspaper of fifty years ago which were 
addressed to one person in the Midlands 
the frank was one penny, on others 
three halfpence, on others twopence. Why 
was this, as there is no difference in the 
bulk of any ono of thom ? 
Tuos. RatTcuirre. 


2B. zh. 828, 460; 58. x1. 29, 165; 0 8. 


[Bee 
xii. 10, 
“ Tue Quaver.’—I have a fat little volume 
bearing this title, and the sub-title :— 
“or, Songster's Pocket Companion, contain- 
ing upwards of One Thousand of the most popular 
mgs, Toasts, ‘Sentiments, and. Recitations. 
London: Published for the ‘Booksellers, 1854." 
It was printed by “Charles Jones, Printer, 
London,” and has a pretty good engraving 
of a bagpipe player as frontispiece, with a 
carefully done vignette of a cherub on the 
engraved title-page. 
All-this would seem to have been prefixed 
to an old work whore original title was ‘A 
Choice Collection of National Songs.’ The 
contents range from well-known lyrics of 
Byron, Burns, Moore, and Dibdin to the 
most hopeless of long-forgotten doggerel. 
There is a certain interest in seeing the 
full words of songs of which every one has 
heard the first line; but no authors’ names 
are given, and, to judge from the renderings 
of well-known pooms, the text is by no 
means trustworthy. Can any one teil me 
who made this collection, and who was the 
publisher ? ALLEGRO, 














Revamina Lonpow Srazets.—The fol- 
lowing changea are reported to have been 
made. When did they take place ? 

Bowyer Row to Ludgate Hill. 

Blowbladder Lane to Butcher Hall Lane, 
and subsequently to King Edward Street. 

‘Tyburn Lane to Park Lane. 

New Street to Chancery Lane. 

Petty France to New Broad Street. 

J. Lanprear Lucas, 

Glendora, Hindhead, Surrey. 


Skye TeRRIRs.—Can any one tell me 
(1) where and when the known history of 
these dogs begins ; (2) when they were first 
introduced into England ; (3) whether they 
have become popular in any other country ; 
wnd (4) whether thore are any native breeds 
in the North of Europe which resemble 
them ? 
I should also be glad to be told of any 
early references to them in literature; and, 
ally, to hear of instances of drawings 
of those dogs in tho work of the well-known 
illustrators of books of the last century. 
Sr. Huperr. 


Frescoxs ar Avionow.—Judging by Mr. 
Richard Le Gallienne’s article on ‘ Avignon, 
‘Legendary and Real,’ in the July number of 
Harper's Magazine, the frescoea by Simone 
Memmi (?) in Queen Jeanne’s of Trial 
in the Palace of the Popes have practically 
disappeared. Have any reproductions of 
them been preserved in any book t 
LL K 


Forests of ARGONNE AND COMPIRGNE. 
—The historic forest of Argonne is once 
more the scene of brilliant military opera: 
tions—as it was in the September of 1792, 
when Dumouriez, just before the battle of 
Valmy, wrote to Servan :— 

“Verdun is taken; I await the Prussians, 
‘The camps of Grandpré and Les Islettes are the 
‘Thermopyle of France.’ 

Cun any one inform me who are the 
owners of the soil of this forest, and of that 
of Compiégne ? 








Latin Jinoies.—Can any one refer mo 
to the origin of the following ? 
1, Hoc retine verbum, 
Frangit Deus omne superbum. 
2, Quisquis amat ranam 
Ranam putat esse Dianam. 
3. Deficit ambobus 
Qui vult servire duobus. 
4. Carius est carum, 
Si pregustatur amarum. 
I should be glad of other examples. 
‘ HYLLARAe 
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mean that my presence was not required, and 
that I might send the seals to John Russell to 
deliver up for me. 

“ Accordingly I sent them up from hence by o 
messenger, who was ordered to go down with 
them to Windsor in the special train from London 
which was to convey the ministers, and he was 
to deliver them to John Russell’ st Windsor. 
But it turned out that what John Russell meant 
was that I need not come round by Tondon to 

0 to Windsor froin hence—but might go acrors 
from Basingstoke to Rending, and that the seals 
might bo sent down to me from London. 

“It certainly did not require the wisdom of a 
Prime Minister to tell me this. ‘The result was 
that the Queen waited an hour in expectation of 
my arrival, and then John Russell discovered the 
‘messenger and the box with the seals, and he 
delivered them to the Queen. On hearing this 
‘T wrote a letter of explanation which Jobn Russell 
sent to the Queen, and she was satisfied.” 

The above letter is given in the Hon. Evelyn 
Ashley's ‘ Life of Lord Palmerston.’ 
R. B. 











Upton. 


G. W. E. R. is referred to p. 157 of vol. ii. 
of the ‘ Letters of Queen Victoria,’ published 
by John Murray (1907), wherein Viscount 
Palmerston relates that he, “in a fit of 
absence,” arrived at the Nine Elms Station 
for Windsor, instead of Paddington. It 
may be noted, however, that he did not get 
into any train, as he was too late for the 
Council mecting at Windsor. 

Cuas, L, Cummrnas. 





Sunderland 


‘Tne Patron Saint oF Priors (11 8. x. 
210).—St. Julian was the patron saint of 
pilgrims, travellers, and of the nomad 
‘professions, such as wandering musicians, 
itinerant dancers, &c. There is a curious 
story of the rescue of a leper, covered by 
unsightly wounds, from the snow and ice 
in an almost frozen condition, by St. Julian 
the Hospitaller, or the Poor, as ho was some- 
times called. Ho is raid to have shared his 
nuptial bed with the leper, who immediately 
recovered. His “saint's day” is 29 Jan. 

‘St. Christopher, 25 July, was credited 
with protection during journeys amongst 
the mountains, as was also St. Petronilla, 
31 May. 

Other patron snints of_ pilgrims were 
St. Alexis the Confessor, 17 July ; St. James 
the Elder, apostle and martyr, 25 July; 
‘St. Mathurin, Matelin, Mathelin, or Maturin 
the Confessor, 9 Nov.; and St. Nicholas, 
Archbishop of Mire, 6 Dec. 

.The patrons of travellers other than 
pilgrims were St. Julian the Hospiteller, 
29 Jan. ; St. Valentine of Rome, also patron 

of affianced young ladies and’ gentlemen, 








14 Feb.; St. Gertrude, Abbess of Nivelle 
in Brabant, who was also invoked agai 
rats and mice, 17 March; St. Joseph, hus- 
band of the Virgin Mary, 19 March; St. An- 
thony of Padua, 13 June; St. Raphaél the 
Archangel, 24 Oct. ; St. Martin, the Bishop 
of Tours and patron of France, 11 Nov. ; 
and St. Nicholas, Archbishop of Mire, 6 Dec. 

‘The patrons of mariners and sca-travellers 
were St. Eulalie of Barcelona, 
St. Wulfrand, Archbishop of Sens, 20 March ; 
St. Anne, the mother of the Virgin " 
26 July; and St. Frangois Xavier, apostle 
of the Indies, who was also invoked against 
storms and plagues, 3 Dec. 

Tuomas Wa. Huck. 
88, King’s Road, Willesden Green, N.W. 


12 Feb.; 








T should say it was St. James Major. He 
is often represented in pilgrim garb, bearing 
a scrip and bourdon. The fact that his 
shrine at Compostela attracted so many 
wanderers would lead to the belief that he 
took special interest in their fortunes. 
St. Julian be wes after the S enaht aged 
keepers; and I think porters sought help o! 
St. Christopher, hong he swan good for the 
whole day to anybody who set eyes on the 
gigantic picture of him upon the wall. A 
rime to that effect is well known. 

Sr. Swrran. 








In Parker's ‘Calendar of the Anglican 
Church’ (1851) it is recorded ‘concerning 
St. Julian :— 

“ For his great liberality to travellers and way- 
farers, he is called Hospiiator, and ia considered 
the patron saint of travellers, ferrymen, and 
wandering minstrels.” 

No indication is given as to the patronage 
of St. Christopher. Joun T. Pace. 


St. Julian the Good Harbourer was ths 

tron saint of travellers and of hospitality. 

je is represented as either receiving tl 
poor and afflicted, or ferrying travellers 
across a river. Chaucer's Frankeleyn 

An houshaldere, and that a gret, was he 

Seynt Julian he was in his countré. 

St. James the Great of Compostella is 
attired as a pilgrim, his cloak being covered 
with scallop shells. A. R. Bayney. 


Mrs, Arthur Bell's ‘ Lives and Legends of 
the Great Hermits,’ pp. 35-9, gives the 
career of St. Julian the Hospitable (San 
Giuliano Ospitale, Julien I'Hospitalier_ or 
Julien le Pauvre), who, like St. Christopher, 
worked as a ferryman, and carried across & 
heavenly visitant in the guise of a leper. 
‘His wite was St. Basiliess, ond their marriage 
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“ Fowle,” 
be 





er, was promoted to 
fall-book purposes the 
week always began on a Sattntay, and it 
appears by the Account Roll of 1308-9 
that the filth week of the fourth quarter of 
that year included St. Swithun's Day (Sun. 
day. 15 July, 1509), which was celebrated 
in Hall with a pittance costing 3s., and alvo 
that the Election of 1509 was not held until 
August had set in. Hence, on the one 
hand, almost the precise date of Fowle’s 
admission as Scholar can be calculated ; 
and, on the other, my identification of him 
with “Thomas Birde,” the 2Ist boy ad- 
mitted under the Election of 1508, stands 
fully confirmed. The Hall-book shows that 








‘Fraser, | Gilman and Hawkyns (the 19th and 20th) 





were likewise Quiristers, and that they and 
Vole became Scholars together in the same 
week, filling vacancies due to the departure 


7] of Fen, Beldon, and Pytt. 


All this, however, is merely by the way, 


| though it’ well illustrates the value of our 


extant Hall-books as aids to research. The 
main object of my note is to print Vole’s 
will, and the still more interesting inventory 
of his effects which remains attached to the 
probate. It is mainly by studying doen. 
ments of this character that we can hope 
arrive at a true idea of what College Tite Sea 
like in Tudor times. The documents run as 
follows :- 








THE WILL OF THOMAS VOLE, 
FELLOW OF WINCHESTER COLLEGE. 


‘As he was No. 88 in my list of College 
Chaplains ‘ante, p. 222), readers of | N, & 
have already been introduced to this Wyke- 
hhamist, whose variable surname, after 
many “flutterings between “Birde” and 
i"Fowle” (spell the names as you will), at 
fength soared into “Vole,” and in that 
shape alighted on his epitaph and nestled 


in his will. To the account previously given 
‘of his eareor as Scholar, Lay Cleric, Chaplain, 








1505-6 or to 1506-7, and more probably 
to the earlier of these buraarial years, 





Ae Domini 1558 /z2vij Julii. 
In dei nomine Amen. I Thomas Vole of good 
and parfite memory do make & onlayne uty laste 
wyil and testamente after this sorte: fyrste T 
equate my sowle untoo almigtye Godde & my 
fo, Be buried. in ‘the Colledge churche 
commento falled Saincte Marie Colledge nighe 
Yala. Winchester belore the, roodofle 
my grodes” & "manele: to tbe 
Colledge above wrytten desyrynge Mr. Warden 
& the felloshippe to bringe me honestlye to the 
yearthe with Dirige and requiem masse at, the 
daye of my buriall and also in like maner at 
monethes mynde. 





I THomas Vou. 

I make myne executor» the twoo Toucers of 
the, colledge, which shall bein ofloe at, my dex 
Partinge out of this workle & 1 geve thetn for 
theire peines to eche of them ii i fija, &T mak 
tpyne overseer Mr. William Adking* unto whom 

Reve fortye pence my paint 
clothe of | the mauimaie ‘Salche hangethe Nowe over 


Ry we Thharat Vour 
In the presence of we WYEAM ADKINE 
& Prue Teen 
& Auce Frmvon, 


* A Fellow, who war Soh ae yt 
Gatlege in Tesene Re eo 


there is a “ Byrde” throughout the year 
in the kh of the Quiristers; and 
from the back of 1508-9 we learn that 
in the sixth weak of the fourth quarter | Cloisters. 
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[Endorsement :—] Probatum  fuit  retroscrip- 
tum Testamentum coram nobis Roberto Raynolde 
Legum Doctore Reverendi in Christo Pats 
Domini Johannis permissione divina Wintoni 
Epcor! Vicario in spiritualibus generali_in 








Sancte Crucis prope Wintoniam x™° die 
el Septenitrie sano 2 Donia: mee 
ingen fnquagesi nosque 
Ee et indnustam [&c., a8 usual in 
Probates). 
Dr. Reynolde hed become Master of 
St. Cross in August, 1557. 


‘On a second piece of parchment, tagged 
to the first :-— 

AN INVENTORIE OF THE GOODES OF SYR THOMAS 
‘VOLE TAKEN THE XXIx oF AUGUST ANNO 
DOMINI 1558. 

The Chamber in the west ende. 

One round table . 

One plaine cubbard 

‘One faire chaire 

One stole C easment 

‘Twoo stooles 

One forme by the ‘beddes side 

One fire plate oe 

One cock & a bason 

Foure icandlestickes and a litle one 

One coffer . 

One trocle bedated ” 

fiij painted clothes 

‘vv greate cusshins .. 

iij smale cusshins .. 

Summa .. 











xviije. iid. 


Apparell. 


A livery gowne lined with buckeram xiije fifa. 
itije. 


‘An old gowne of violet ingraine .. 
‘An other liverye gowne unlined « 
‘An olde gowne fured with lambe'” 
One short gowne .. +. 
One iacket of chamblet 
‘An olde iacket of clothe 
fiij olde dubletes .. 
‘Three paire of hosen _ d 
Summa .. xije.xd. 
Linnen, 
‘Two paire of shetes & an olde shete i 
‘Two sirplices, twoo whoodes and 









foure ames clothes vie. 
One shirte .- jd. 
‘Three towels id. 
¥ pilloberes: 
ij kerchers .. 





‘Twoo quilte capes: 
Six old canvas napkins & a wallet 





Summa xvija. 
Bookes. 
‘Tero porteses 
One psalter ei, tea oe 
Summa patet, 
Beddinge. 


One fetherbed & a bolster 
‘Twoo pillowes 
One old coverlet of tapist 
One other coverlet, ae 
One olde flockebed & a bolster + 
Twoo blankettes .. ++ 
Summa .. 





xxxe, 





On the back :— 






ehtcal 
‘Asoonse ae 
Foure platters. 
A thurendell pott 


One ketell 

In the | bouse ¥ ‘pottes ot lead, 
‘one a pestell of yron 
&a morter of stone bis 


Summa .. 
Summa totalis 


The 
Praysers 


xve. 
‘Vili, ie. ix, 


vo xiiijli, ind, 


‘WILLIAM FREE, 
FOLKE LECHE. 


nc 


SIR JOHN GILBERT, J. F. SMITH, AND 
‘THE LONDON JOURNAL.’ 


(See 11 8. vii. 221, 276, 375; viii. 121, 142; 
x. 102, 144, 183, 223.) 


I suacEsTep on 19 Oct., 1895 (8 S. viii. 306), 
that @ catalogue of Gilbert’s illustrations to 
books and periodicals was most desirable. 
I wrote this during his lifetime, in the 
that if he could not do it himself, ne woul, 
out of his, generosity and ample, means 
Yeave'a fund for it to be done. Without his 
sid n0 single person could do it within e 
reasonable time ; it would require a whole 
staff of workers. 
On 10 Feb., 1900 (9S. v. 108), there is a 
query asking in what years Gilbert's draw- 
ypeared and what novels they illus- 
trated” This ‘was repliod to, the Editor 
says, “by very many correspondents,” but 
only in a general way. At p. 288 Essrvatow 
he had for several years advised young 
friends to purchase tho volumes of The 
London Journal on account of Gilbert's work. 
On 3 Nov., 1900 (9 S. vi. 49), was a question 
whether Frederick Gilbert’ was alive. 1 











* 1 have now answered the fourteen 
years. after—Dut this is a long way from being 
the “record,” which I beld by may reply 
2 query (3 8. i, 210, 16 March, 1852) forty sight 
Years after its apy nce in ‘N. & Q.” (see 
John Reynolds, Wilkes’s Attorney,” 11 8. i. 285, 
9 Apu, 1010), unl Cor, Prupeavx's reply (11/8. 
vill, 21, 12 July, 1018) to @ query (1 Be zik 
FiAugy’1866) auto the vranslation of the Arabia 
Nights Entertainments,’ fifty-eight years after the 
query. 
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have copied the following inscriptions, which 
are now missing, having apparently been 
destroyed when that, edifice was restored in 
1874. They are as follow: 

“On a fiat stone down two steps close to the 
south door of the chancel. 

“To the memory of Edward Addison, 
Captain of his Majestie’s Royal Regiment of 
who died Jan. 19, 1728/9, in the 8th year of 
age, Also in memory of Lydia Addison, wife of 
Edward Addison, Hsq., who died June....... 1750, 
‘aged 68 years,” 

Bloxam, in treating of Bilton Church 
and its connexion with Joseph Addison, in 
a paper dated 21 June, 1872, says: “ Here 
are also buried Edward Addison, brother 
of the poet, and Charlotte, daughter of 
Addison." 

Now I cannot connect the above Edward 
Addison with the essayist. So far as I can 
discover, Addison had only two brothers, 
Gulston and Lancelot, and these predeceased 
him. Had his father, the Dean of Lichfield, 
an elder brother ? I do not know of one, 
but if he had, this Edward might be a son 
of such brother, and consequently a cousin 
to Addison. AE. Treen. 

Bagby. 

Sim Joms Lape.—Can any one tell me 
what were the dates of death of Sir John 
Lade, who figures 50 prominently in Sir 
Arthur Conan Dovle's ‘Rodney Stone’ as 
8 leading “Corinthian *; and of his wife, 
Lady Ladet 

In chap. vii. Sir John is referred to as 


follows :— 









Es 
Fou 





“A looking. mix ow 
oad ag eaking. middleeged follow In an 
and 


“one of the richest men and best whips in 
England *; 
also 
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Laie al pris Mbt, wnul Hie followlyt warnueaphe 
iairlated {i Phe Onuete ut duly 14 TOMO} 3 

“aay Lada wayrewmen ne seugel hik he 
was nol al (he boxing mateh on Monday: buat 
Her spo he Wan alronly 
sumictontly ite 
& porkoct 
could wager any wum thi 
put in, their blows wi 
effect.’ " 










L very f 
more 


There ary several roferoncon to Bir John 
Lade in Boawoll's ‘Life of Johnaon,’ | Tt 
appours he was the nop! nd ward of Mr. 
Thralo, and wax born rding to The 
Gentleman's Magazine, 1 Aug., 1750. 

Woe are told by Hayward (' Life of Pioxzi,’ 
i, 69) that it was Lade who, having a! 
Johnson whother he advinod him to marry, 
received the answer :— 

“I would advise no man to 
not likely to propagate understar 

Hayward adds :— 

“He married » woman of the town, became & 
celebs he Four-in-Hand Club, and 
cena mecca the whole of « fine fortape 
before he died.” 

Knowing what Sir John Lade nubwoquently 
became, it, is rather perploxing to read the 
following in Madame D'Arbley's Disry, 




















marry, sir, who be 
nding.” 





[referring to Me, 





give thst Sir J-L— was 
jurney. 


F.C. Wurre. 


Gest Szars—I should be glad to Inrn 
the names of some of the artist-ongravern of 
seals who lived in England in the carly part 
of the ninctesnth century. 

XvincnarHen. 


Cerarr asp Reugiocs Geis asp 
Cansreres—Was it customary for every 
guild to maintain = chantry—either by 
| codowing an altar for the seviren fm 
chantry prictt, oF maintaining ® ri 
| ee Eich the elarels of Che 
trish + What in thee Wet work oomnintis 

3 rs uae 
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students of British antiquities,” J shall be 


glnd to be informed if Chis is the last word that | the 


has been said on ie reaps or i ed 
to establish the genuineness of t 
og alpipenc Quruisr. 


Cuttomrrox Berts.—I havo 
come acrows o st 
once committed suicide beoause he could 
not get Cullompton belle in tune Te there 
aay foundation for it? If ao, what were 
tho circumstances and the date 

¥. B, H.R. 


Jmcora Nroworas.—I have a note to the 
effect that on Feb., 1797, Preach troops 
landed at Pencacr, near hguard, and that 
® woman named Jemima Nicholas went 
= with a pitchfork and put twelve of them 

flight. Can any one verify this story, ar 
stale where it occurs, and whether any- 
thing further is known of this heroine t 
HYLLARA, 

[Much information on the Pishguard incident 
ia to be found at 7.5. vill. 147, 25) 85, ix, 247, 
HS, A838, 471 ny Tomima Nichol 


ery 
is not, bowuver, “mentioned there, but may be 


referred to in “"The Fishguard Invasion," 
lished by Mr. Fishor Unwin in 1802] 


Avrnor Waxrep.—Who wrote the fol- 
lowing stanza t 


pub: 


Ronexr Wacurn, clerk, was living at 
Chichester, Sussex, about 1639. ‘To what 
family did he belong t and was he vicar or 
reoter of a parish in thap ot? 


lies. 


THE GLOBE THEATRE. 
(11 8. x. 209.) 

T mayer read with great intorext Dr. William 
Martin's letter in The Athenaoum for 9 Oct., 
1909, to which tho editorial mote has kindly 
called my attention, It very fairly ropro- 
sents the caso ag it stood at that date, but 
ene of the extracts nln this yoar by 
Wallace from the Sewor Commiasion 
ped ‘hos the case for the 
north side. I have read also the article in 
Tie Atéencrum for 36 Oct. of tho same year 
contributed by Mr, Richard C. Jackson, 


SITE OF 


somewhero 
that a boll-founder | jiowover, 


from 
1732, in 
ing. to al other 
Glebe a Alley is sa to have led “in ancient 
from Deadman's Place aforesaid 
thet than Globe Playhouse.” 

Dr. Wallace and everybody 
been puzzled by the mention of 
the northern boundary of the 
land to the north of that within 
Globe probably stood, but per} 
following explanation will ea 
culty. In Strype's edition of Stow's * 
wey of London ' (1720) Maiden Lane is 
tioned among tho 

now stroste made out of Wa 
neated betwixt the River of Thames 
North, St. George's Fields en the Sout, 
Gravel Lane on the West. 

According to this, it is more than Tikely 
that the Bishop's park in ancient times 
extended right up to the river, of at 
rate to Baniwide, and that a narrow 
of it was Jeft between Nicholas Brend’ 
property and Bankside in 1599. On the 
bear hand, Maiden Lane 

ann ould, therefore, 
called e new ape ia 1720; and the 
Keere’s (1593) 


parallelogram, divided into 
ficlds and dotted with 
id other 
we may presume, 
were intended for Gravel Lane, Pinion 
Deadman’s Place. 
ording lo Strype, in his days 
* Maide a“ tragel 
Pa it i ditches on oa sia, the 


worth to Ralph Thrale in 


a 


it 
i 


1 if 


irregular -abnpe 
trees, between 


at 
westward into Gravel! Lane, 

"Globe Alley [wo aro told, an ond 
narra, and but Meaniy bale bath. 


into Maiden Lane angles ab ils xem 
oii Mesendiag. ae ths toaan Sccea aE 
oat. 


Tho eed froon under which 
were, 


and Heminges 
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authority tho treatise of Heraclides of Pontus 
(4th century B.c.), tept THs drvov (which 
dealt with’ a case of suspended anima- 
tion: a girl who came alive again after 
having been apparently dead for several 
days). 

iii, i. 6 (8) Diogenes gives a 
story from a later writer, Sosicrates, in his 
Atadoxai, ‘Succession of Philosophers,’ to 
the effect that Pythagoras, being asked by 
Leon, tyrant of Phlius, what he was, de- 
scribed himself asa $Aécogos, and explained 
his attitude by comparing life to a fair 
(wavjyvpis), and philosophers to the spec- 
tators who have not come to take part in 
the games or to make money by traffic. 
ero tells the same story in the ‘ Tuscu- 
Jan Disputations,’ V. 3, 8-9, citing Heraclides 
Ponticus as his source. 





Errrarn: “I was weit; I woutp BE 
serrer ; I Am HERE” (118. vi. 469; x. 154, 
193).—Croker in his note on Boswell (7 April 
1775) refers to Howell’s ‘ Letters,’ book iii. 
1 





I am afraid we have seen our best Days; 
Teyknews not when we were well: go that the 
jan Saying may. ly F 
England, “Twas well, 1 would be better, I look 
physic and died.’ ” 
Mr. Joseph Jacobs has no comment in his 
edition. 

The passage in Addison, as Birkbeck Hill 
points out, is in No. 25 of The Spectator :-— 

“This Letter puts me in mind of an Italian 
Epitaph written on the Monument of « Vale- 
tudinarian: ‘Stavo ben, ma per star Meglio, 
sto qui’: which it is impossible to translate.” 

In his edition of The Spectator Prof. 
Gregory Smith suggests that Addison took 
this from Dryden, ‘Dedication of the 
Eneis,’ Works, ed. Scott and Saintsbury, 

149 :— 





This comes of altering fundamental laws 
and constitutions—like him, who, being in good 
health, lodged himself in — physician's house, 
and was over-persuaded by his landlord to take 
Bhysic (of which he died), for the benefit of his 

joctor. * Stavo ben: (was written on his monu- 
ment) ma per star meglio, sto qui.’ ” 


Epwarp BEnsiy. 





Pavuve Tarw: FRENcH Porress oF 
Forrten Descent (11 S. ix. 488; x. 151). 
—It may interest readers of ‘N. & Q.’ to 
know of another French poetess who made 
a considerable name, yet was not of French 
birth. Lydie Wilson was Scotch on the 





father's side, Flemish on the mother's. 


Sho was born at Paris in 1850, and showed | 


for some years as much interest in music 
and painting as in poetry. . She spent some 
time in England in her youth, and was 
much influenced both by Shelley and by 
Burns, She became an enthusiastic adherent 
of ‘*“élibrinme,” having married M. Louis- 
Xavier de Ricard, whose home was in the 
Languedoc. Her poems, French as well as 
Provengal, were published in volume form 
after her death which took place in 1878— 
under the title ‘Aux Bords du Lez.’ 


“ AccIDENTS WILL OCCUR IN THE BEST 
REGUIATED FamiEs” (11 8. x. 271)— 
‘This, like many popular sayings of the 
day, originated with Charles Dickens. It 
is from the mouth of the famous Wilkins 
Micawber, sen., 8 character supposed to be 
a true portrait of Charles Dickens's father. 
The quotation is from chap. xxviii. of 
“David Copperfield ’ : roe 

: lear friend jeld,’ said Mr. Mioaw~ 
bee, Hatldents will See 6 best regulated 

smilies.’ ” 

F. W. T. Lanor. 

St. Bride Foundation Libraries. 


(Other correspondents thanked for supplying 
references.) 


“Tae Comme K—,’ &¢. (11 8. x. 242).— 
I think that this was written by Agien A. 
Dowty. He wrote for Figaro in the seventies. 
Figaro was edited and owned by James 
Mortimer, and was published twice a week. | 
Sometimes Dowty signed his contributions 
O. P. Q. Philander Smif. 

Messrs. Cope Brothers of Liverpool pos- 
sessed a portrait of Dowty. They published 
it in an advertisement which contained many 

traits of notable le. 
bs perros. WHITE. 

Junior Reform Club, Liverpool. 





The author of this jeu d'esprit and others 
of the series is said to have been Aiglen 
Doughty. See my‘ D.N.B.’ list (108. ix. 21). 
‘Wa. Jaccanp. 
Rose Bank, Stratford-on-Avon. 


“Perisner”: “ Corpwainer” (11 8. 
x. 247)—According to the ‘ N.E.D.,' peri 
was at first a slang term for a destroyer, but 
it became a general term of contempt. 

The ‘N.E.D.’ says that cordwainer is 
“sometimes used by modern trade unions to 
include all branches of the trade” of shoe- 
making. I remember seoing the term 
applied to a living person in some news- 
paper ebout 1845, and wondering what it 
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was issued on Monday, aro alo inown. 
From the numbering it will be seen that the 
comznwaced on 23 Dec., 1740. Each 

ieeuo enen consists of 4 pp. 18 in, by 92 in. 
the price being 1d. imprint on the 
two earlier issues, and from & to 19 Oct. 
1741, is “Cirencester: Printed by G. Hil 
and J. Davia" On No. 45, 26 Oct,, this is 
changed to" G, Till and Gompy.,”" and on 
No. 86, 22 March, 1741/2, to. ‘Cho. Hill 
and Comp,” which remains until the lost 
nui nocn—No. 164, 6 Fob., 1743/4, 
How long the paper continued T cannot 
way, though there isan advertisement, In 
4 Goucester Jow of 1 Sept., 174 
whic anentions the" Cirencester Journal, 
and this may refer to the Flying-Post. 

‘The name of Hill aa a printer and book+ 
seller in Cirencester can be traced as late as 


1775, when “ Mra. Hill" waa the owner of pie 


tho business. Roranp Avstny, 


Glouoester. 


INSCRIPTIONS IN THE 
ANCIEN CIMETIERE, MENTONE. 
‘Tas cemetery is situated on a conical hill, 
at the highest point of which is o small 


platean, and bel the hill Is eut into 
70 terrace having 


entrance gives accom to the plateau, and 
to the first terrace, where the interments 


are mostly of Cathohes. I was told that the | } 


tomb of Aubrey Beardsley was here, but 
failed to find it, Another entrance close 
to the first, but at a lower level, leads to the 
second terrace, and at this series 
of inscriptions begins. I give that of J. R. 
Ko 10) in fall. Nos, 393-6 ore 
ith locked gate, 
which was 
‘ial-ground. No, 69 
ept for the three French 
is likh was made in March, 


There i @ more modem oometery with 
many inseriptions in English, 
Axcrex Crveritee, areareae 
ECOND TERRACE, LENT AIDE OF Fate 
z — Johnson, d. Ang. 2, 1886, ». 60, 
eae forares 


8. 
land, a, 31 


Dee. 10, FSX, 

as “tr Besttle, 
«Gy fancy 

15,4 bur. at 


MD. 


wrbkay the Eas 


Ue 
Wateby Ins oetor-Cenetal, 0.0. 
acest bis TA es 


Drury 
Ana ab. 188i on he 
Mit. Jammen Ait 3 ‘Mary, tb Dragoon Ouenday 
be ov. 11, 1X60, d. March 22, 
Ls Gratin: Bankes Malti, by 13 Devs 3880, 
“10. Williain Fitzwilliam Wharton, bs Aue: 3, 
10, ae 9, 180%, alanis ‘Rebecea Whartan, 


lies ena Richard Green | 

ian | of tho | ie. sn as Deo. 
1887 | Bae Sat 18 Hs dled 
1623, Nha fasts the 


.. 16. 
1 Tien Pia Meg far enti 
a icatke Kee 1s 
i » 


“burn, Somt 
Mestabel Soeephiney hs 
NB. a. ot Horlighera, May 25, 18%, 
Violet Vaughon, b, Sept, 26, 1865, d. Murol 
“yas Morle, w. of W. F. Stanton, de 
1852, =. 03. Cocil, thelr %) de 2 Setitey 


. April 18, 1882, a Site 
Anishealy, 


24. George Rogers, a. 
deren, of 


25. Alexander Dunlop 
4. Jin, 18, 1888, 2,60, 
‘Am Honham Cote, by Fob. 385 
ne 10, 188. Ih HL Coles Pin 
his residence ta Landau, 
. want Bernard fe Mus 
; Gambeidaes be 1a Juace tbat, WO Does 
; Herbert, second sof Charles Flint, of 


entry, England, d. Say 
Woe Dabet Wepine, dae, ot heed Biniagy 6b 


Peet, toss ae 
Oct. 11, 188. 


Frances She; Court 75, 17 
7 “Catherine Sharyouriats 10 “Marek 
1878, a 19, 


30. sot Jamies 
Herbrandaton, Pembroke, by 


i Cloonmore | April 


ate, Si. 7, 1884, 
4. ‘Alexander Daniel Kelly, d. Fob, 4, 1884, 


= 78) 
S, Hollis Thayer, by in Boston, Mass, 2 Oct. 
TSB db: Sass, 3 VSB, 





30. Fol 
©.B, b. 17 July. 
27. Thomas 
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ee ee ee 
FS of A.J. Miles, M.D.,| 68. Elizabeth Barriot Hudson, d. Feb, 21, 1804, 

Cincinnati, Ohio, ds 1 28, B87(81, a. (6)5. 
. Weleaner, wide ‘. Rowell 80. Maurice Wise B.A Christ's Cols, 
r Nedlpemmeabrentbibed = 98! steel ee 
: : 
iste 


ti 
John. We by at Derry, Ireland, d, | Deo. 31, 188t2 d. Jane h 
sa Aon fet es ars m i oO Mw a Raee ‘8. 38. 

3843, at Wenvoe Je, South Wales} dt apni | 7. ie wid. of Tobert Max- 


George Dunioy Palmer, de 30 Jan, 1875. | Berkoleyr ds Manche TAMA, arse 

fe eRe I. Jan, he 5 

Se Aiguease Wd and Ge pid Teena ta Re Atte van Resin, Heh of Live 
tain Mth Husars, b. Mey 1, 1844, d. Dec. 80, 1. ‘Elizabeth Fitel a Xo 1887. 





1874, a 0. 76, Evetyny wr. of Win; Rosauacnd, of 
Oe ha mae Et ow. of Win 1 Cobo 
opt sti ae eosin ne” St) Com Mate Gi a By ae 
4. Scott, Dublin, ds Doc. 17, 1874.) yenkin Jones, Wik ad Hlisabetls is ‘wa de 
Sr rmhard Parks, b. May 36, 18, a eM Soham EPs of Tw 
8, Sorals Sarg Gill, b. nt Movaly, 5.8, Walon, i Wy Ady 
Dec. 9, 1890, d. Doc. 4 1874. a, 16, an 
$4, arnee Whitshed de Butts a. 19 Nov. 1474. unde, de Nows 30; 1588, 
“Lhornten Woodhor » William Whitworth bert, 
31. Coclla, only dau, of Col, i P. ¥.| 1890 nena 
. (Oxoiis be Mareh 7126, e Mazeh Vir 1880.” 
Poe ps0 is - . 1889. 
‘52. Waulkner Morowood, LicutCol G. S. Panny, Lieut.-Col. 
Be sree ee O18 ApH) 17, Ashley Mansions, SW. 
Harry James Rawloy, ham, Surrey, continue. 
TW, edged. April Ei, 1880 Juatiarnad Gla : 





ype in Denmark, 2 June, 
‘ "of Kingsland, b, Feb. 1,| “Mip-Keave."—In the township of 


sich 
aff 





, of Ti 
James, Murray, only of Samet, Georme rable, knw, 
Poree Hl, des apeih ioao. 230 i average breadth of 
‘56. Jean Ferdinand Joubert, d. Nov. 17, 1884, 7 ‘was practically 
* 74. Frances Amelia, his w., 10, 1889, 

si. James Henry Hiennety 28 July, | ° many pape 

4 ‘Heafford, §, of Isaac Martin and Ann dalew”” The field 
Pareto irr = of tes Main sad toe ; ‘his upper part lies 
SSIs Sry Ci Ansivemn, Wid St Tornes Andrews; i northern slope of an 
Hg Carsenurey co."Down Yrelandy ae 1 Fatty k Spaear pan tea 
es 1B 3 Clarke, Barrister, d. 16 ae aes 

. H ‘separated {rom 

80. Anthony Grey Smith, Major 2nd the tiekd by aight 
Smithy MA, ef Diundcle on Tees, by Pes 10, Keavels "or 
RL sci cre hot Jin the town 
62, Alfred: sd. Mareh 1, 1804, a. 20, d Gabe 
Joun Bickett, of Kilmarnock, d. | MONE Hors in this place. It 
Re a Sti and “his wor Catherines | 38 th Sore bigs at 
K. Barton, M.D., F.R.CS.1, b. Nov.| Cleasby and ‘uson, sv. * Kaiti.’ Of. 

Maret 10, 18 ae kefli, “a ation bit of wood.” The 

a. 28 Keb. AnH ne BS, Royal! fomee occurs in the * Eng. Dial, Dict." a 

usta Sarah Pym, 1 March, 1804. meanings” & Jot,” shave,” 
gh hab se 1841, d. 10 May, a1 ng com, eopeclaly 
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WINE BOTTLES: 
MAGNUM, JEROBOAM, REHOBOAM. 





‘Tae ‘New English Dictionary * states that 
& “Magnum is « bottle containing two 
quarte. Its actual capacity equala two 
onlinary bottles, or approximately and 
@ third imperial quarts 

‘The capacity of a “ Jeroboam™ is not 
stated, but appoars a mi 
parece, Te, Day. Neste 5 

July, viz. — 


“Te Filan son any Goninie ior Sebo 

ene gone Any 5 
‘pacity of a " Jeroboam " ix kix ordi- 

ie ‘battles or approximately one ‘mporial 


” scienately a bottle” is 
customary and ia not exact, 
_ I believe that a bottle containing: 


: ioe pe adie “Tho customary 
- 5 , “Tho 
Gus bettto of or spirits should contain 
one-sixth of a es 

‘Tho word “Rehoboam,” as meaning @ 
certain hinge bottle of wine, ix not given in 
dn anne to & liter of inguin, € have 
received the fo information from, 
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apt a Ee 

ee hed ee ree Et 
1. 60, Surrey, a dauyht 

Esq. and snother 


‘Sarah 

i strode! Rose his son and 

jumin Austen of Gray's Inn nnd 

2 Sa ers 
- it nasa John Kier 

lay Rod her of Rha add of 

Great Street, Linooln’s Inn Fields, 


Whitton, widow of Charles Whitton, 
at Mr. Brotta’’ in Snare 


if 
iu 
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He 
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i; fell 
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ie” eFe 
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who 
to prictise meciicine 7 Mareh, 1504/5. 
Law, who 
from Trin. Coll. in 
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sheup, 
for 


3 ‘Thomas | ward 


* | "This would som to imply 


M.A. at 
1621. (8) John | refe 
Tal 
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Hit: deFetis 
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that 
an S (piredes nb scutes ates ae Meee, 
Leigh Hunt wrote his essay in 1842, and 
ho says :— 
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Master John of Gloucester two others), 
ates masons and at works at 


ae ee mtn an 





have mention in the Ci 
‘a ‘tone, (inter e] im 1308 
Alexander the Tmagour,’ : Brees 
Leicester, WOQTBST Te HAS the ui 
West as eas in Pxipraux that when vegetable 
repaired by “Master John ae 
For Ne and & Prof. W. BR. 
Latins Wont a “abbey and the 
‘King’s Croftamen * 
‘ Mom Bacar, 


aes 
: 
i 
it 
i 
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Eants or Denwesrwaree: Descxnp- 
anrs (11 5, x. 148, 218, 256, 271, 311).— 


of supplement to the long and inter- 
plac oe rpms of ne WetrorD 
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her occupation of the ruined Dilston Hall 
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‘ated that "the Countess "* hnd. 
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list, but many of the indelicate 
the 


Scqusinted, with he aren ant 
who can traco the source of many of its 


Try of art, it is 
beneath contempt. 
Honace Brxackuny. 


Roseyson or Aprruxsy (11 8. x. 288).— 
Thomas Robinson, Alderman of Appleby, | ¢ 
died 11 Aug., 3711, by oe 68 By hix wife 
Mury (died 21 May, 1683, aged 42) he had 
issue a son John, und daughters Margaret, 

Mary, Elizabeth, ond Isobel, His son wan 
robb the Alderman of Appleby who 
ied 29 April, 1746, uged 74. Ho left issue, 
sa wife ec, two sons—Charles and 

Hugh The latter was Rector of Lowther, 

died 29 Dee., ae 61. Charles 

died 19 June, 1760, aged 58, leaving a son 
Joseph, who died 17 Ju 76, aged 42. 

If the John Bobinvos 


it, meerns peasy 
other a fore ‘Robinson, 


ve 
‘Thomas Hebinsom, whas died io eit eee 
‘at Carlisle, 24 Oct., 1711), and from monu- 
mental inscriptions in the church of St. 
Lawrence, Appleby eg in Bellasix’s 
“Westmoreland Church Notes "). 

Tf these two Charles Robinsons are iden. 

sal, the ‘D.N.B." supplies the wifo's name, 

tar of Richard 


GD. Lom. 


Srarcrs Axp Meontars ry rex Brrrisir 
Istes: Joux Westey (118. x, 304).—Tho 
statue of John Wesley 
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{1 8. Now 7 Me 


Warren Scorr: 
(11S, x. 330),—! 
Gows's query, the £ 


ce 


Hi. Haring. 
‘wor! ne 
wks," wol. Xiv.)y Wi se gee 
y Prof. Masson,”” 
O1p Gows will find ane to 
“Walladmor’ in some of +! 
named on mp2 58-75 in the sie nn 
* Bibliogray A. GREEN, 
Public Library, Moss Side, iancne 


Aa there was no Waverley novel ix 
1824 to supply the fovoriah demand of the 
ere a ae cS substitute 

einer een Tone 

which he called ‘ Walladmor.’ Be peer 
to translate ian Nant oe 
seone in the county of Merioneth end the 
neighbourhood, Walladmor (with accent 
‘on the antepenultimate) being am ancient 
castle in which one of the eberecters ix 
immured on a charge of treason, ‘Tho 
work was duly issued in the three 
that were onventionally india, and 
De Quincey tes ad on record that he was 

lo Baelish translation, wae 
he found one of the most disagresable 
he over u took, His version, he pa 
var ac volumes, cm or he 

ub en exact reproduction: ol 

Sco article * adnor” im 
{Talis emote’ (guaetion: exibe tnet 
is ontecl tion ¢ 
not marely one of Do ‘Guncsy's fanaa 
visions, it must be a genuine and valuable 
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Holeroft was intimate at 


‘ho timo (1708) 


1704," Love! 5, 
Sn 's ae a Jn five wcte 


SR gh 
tor Sbepperen snd rate Nox, 
*Advertisement:' is dated at, Newman 
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first, play putliaod ‘et the advanced pri 
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the at Lion April, 
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ropresentations. 
‘1794, (Nob printed) * 
A Holero! with the 
Seek ine ce 
Royal, was presented at the reopening of 





Queens." Oulton 
(2% 173) that it was taken from 
r gedy.’ I shall be 
ful for ‘infe ming eontem— 
University, New York City, 
(To be continued.) 
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of memorial was Lai 
thon Master of University” 
llege, on 19 May, 1841, 


Cambridge,—On 13 June, 1912, the) 
Ely (Drv Chaso) unveiled @ 


of 
























“HimtanMan ! HYetaNMAan 1"'—T should 
be glad to know where the whole of the 
following lines ary from :— 







yurch in 1588, (5) Robert Lusher, who 
B.D, at Cambridge from 
in 1601. (6) William Lute, who was 
Vicar of 9, Northampton, 
1604-21, (7) Ric Lyndon, son, of Sir 
John fee ncholar of ‘Trinity 
College, , in 1694, 
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NOTES ON WORDS FOR THE ‘N.E.D.’ 
(See 11 S. ix. 105, 227; x. 264, 334.) 


Iw sending another list of words, I wish to 
acknowledge with thanks the correction aa 
to a “ Taylors Hell ” furnished on p. 334. I 
did not suspect the existence of such a 
sartorial inferno as your correspondent has 
laid bare. 

1555-00, * Foemone (Thomas Phaer, printed 

2). 

Alas (in an odd disguise)—Here is our enmy lo, 
heylagh (printed “ beylagh "]. (Orig., “* Hostis 
adest, ein." )}—Ce iiij. 

(By, buy (variant of abye).—Than let thé buy their 
xinnes. (Orig., “‘ Luant peccata,” x. 32.)}— 
Fr iij. 

Calker (‘N.E.D.’ 1535)—O  calears dreamig 

heads. (Orig., ‘“‘ Heu vatum ignare mentes.”) 

—t 


zuth. (Orie, 








Curnation—Carmation  creaytid 
“ Purpurei cristis juvenes.”" 
Flim-flam.—Now causies dost but square in vain, 

& m-flam flirts out throwst. (Orig., “ Irrita 

jurgia jactas,” x. 05.)—Ft 
Life, for one's.—They th& at ones all for their 

Tieues Laid on with sturdy strokes. (Orig. 
opel cetamine suramo Procumbunt")}— 

ing pew.—Here stood their offring pewes. 

(Orig., “ He: sacris sedes epulis.”}—S i. 
Sadman:—Some sadman coineth. (Orig, “ Pie- 

tate graveni.")}—A ij. é 
Sexton (‘N.E.D.’ 1682).—Like Calibee, dame 

Tunos temple sexten.—T i. . 

‘Sun, v.—[Sea-birds]. Do kepe their hating walk, 
&sonne their fethers whi thei pleas.—L 
Vaumure.—Afront the Vaumures long....the 

legion wayting stood. (Orig., “Omnis per 

muros legio excubat.” }—Dd i. 

‘alk.—One poll shall walke for all. (Orig., 

“Unum pro multis dabitur caput.")}—0 ii, 
Whevl.—Whiles whewling sad he sat —Gg i. 
‘Wooee (?).—Hia knees before vs still he kept in 

woose. (Orig., “‘ Genua amplexus, genibusque 

volutans Hewrebat.")—H ij. 

Nearly all the Phaer references in the 
*N.E.D.' are wrongly dated, and some are 
attributed to Thomas Twyne, 1573. Phaer 
was a precise man, and dated each book of 
his translation separately; so he left room 
for no mistake on this point. 

1583. UENetp’ (R. Stanyhurst). 
Bon voyage-—Thee [the] goulden  mazurs vj 

skinckt for a bon f hoywing. —P. 52. y 
bug).—That night in 
gastlye be tendred. 
*—P. 68. 
ing (see 4S. 1. 408 ; 68.1. 304; 

ii. 17, 258).—All they like poste haste did 

make, with Scarboro scrabbling.—P. 78. 

1587. ‘ MoraNvo’ (R. Greene). 
Half penny.—[She] did driue his hart fr6 his halt- 

Penny on this manner. G3. 

Alaid (not of necessity a virgin).—All the maides in 

Rome that gazed at the temple of Vesta were not 

virgins.—Do., G 3, 4, 
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1589. ‘ ALBION ENOLAND’ (W. Warner). 
Crab, turn u.—Tfe turnes a Crab, or tunes a 





Hound, of sings some merrie’ ryme.. At 
‘Martclinasye wa turade a crabbe.—| 108. 
Els 


Fla,—But Pluto, laughing, told bis Bride to 
ki 


it wan Fa.—P. 
Falee carding.—Nay, be it that he should espie 


false carding, what of it 9—P. 132. 























Hornsby (a cuckold).—Sir Hornsbie [Vulcan} 
had by proof he was a louing Patch.—P. 135. 
Mash, v.—Any pleasant tale Or dazeling toye of 


maxhing loue.—P. 47. 
Paunce (a pansy).—An the Paunce doth cirkle 
with the Sonne.—P. 125, 
Pez.—Her lippes meane while my Pex.—P. 136, 
Quit, to cry.—By stealing of the Spartane Queene 
‘dia Paris erye them quit-—P. 64. 
Rex, fo play—With thoee did Hercules play Rex. 
—P. 19, f 
Saturnist.—And hence it doth befall That men to 
Melancholie giuen, we Saturnists do call.—P, 4. 
Seeder ihe Needsters of thine Essence.— 


1589. ‘GREENEs ARCADIA, on MEXAPHON’ 
(printed 1616), 

He and ands (‘N.E.D,’ 1638, 1678).—Sufficeth 

them o bodge vp a blanke verse with ifs and 


ands,—Nashe’s Preface, A 4. 
1580. ‘Gnuzyus Meramorrmosts ° (printed 1617). 
Agnomination (* N.I.D.' 1602).—I like [the word 

pense, pansies] for the agnomination, in that 

‘the, word coming from France signifies fancies. 
Amordelaye.—All the amordelayes Orpheus pla; 

‘on his harp were not amorous 3. aoe 
Chameleon, a bird (1).—{She] was turned into this 

byrd (a Camelion).—Ii 2. 

Lerctene (?).—{Hee) debated in his bed with many 
lowtene slumber how aweete @ saint she waa.— 
1589. ‘Tuxutes Love’ (Greene, printed 1611). 
Coin, in one's own (' N.E.D.' 1618, 1690).—He had 
given her a sop of the same sawce, and paid her 

her debt in her owne coine.—D 2. 
Day-friend.—You calling me a day friend.—D. 
Eare, up to the—{He found her] sitting solitarie 

in an Arbor vp to the hard eares in a dump.—I. 
Forehead.—Ieese not opportunity, take her by 

the forehead.—H 4. 

Quip, 

To quippe faire Venue oucrweening pride, 

Loues happie thoughts to ielousie were tide. 


2. 

Varnish, v.—The blade yet varnished with bloud 
grasped in his fist.—C. 

Well (used as an expletive).—Wel, the Senators 
not willing to let this fall to the ground took 
the tale by the end «Well, tracing st mong 
the Medowes they chanced into a valley.- 

Youngeter—I cannot court it as your Romane 
yongsters.—C 4, 


1590. ‘GREENES MocRNINc GanaenT' (printed 


1616). 
Unthrown.—A Mayd of a homely hiew, unthrown, 





























but of a....pleasant disposition.—E. 
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Seize=bury.—The fauleon seizing his keene 
ge the Hlesh of a allie doue—D 4. 











trembling tongue re- 


Youthly =youthful.— 
teih'$ BS. 


penteth youthly rage. 








1597, * Wrra Couwoxweatta * (N. Ling: is this 
's pseudonym #). 
-Goldfinch.—Hee that makes not his Mistresse a 


Goldfinch, may perhaps in time find her « 
VVagtaile—Fo. 17. 


1609. 


“Two Marps or Mone-Ctackr’ (Robert 
Armin). 





Out (NED. 1751).—What doe 
the Lall sir hits the stoole + 





we reall it wien 
Why out. 


that 1} should loose my dice, befure my ‘hand 
Zand F 


‘Le out. - 
Plonet- -D.” 1014)—It aftrights him, 
yore im plannet strooke—C. 
Ihy (as expletive!—See Out. 
Ricuarp H. THorsrox. 
8, Mornington Crescent, N.W. 








Tue Cost or War.—Mr. Lloyd George. 
in introducing his War Budget on Tuesday, 
the Ith inst., gave some stati 
the war expenditure of Great Britain. Tho 
largest amount spent by the nation on war 
in a single year. before tho present war, was 
71,000,000. The French wars at the end 
of the eighteenth century and the beginning 
‘of the nineteenth cost, in the aggregate. | 
831,600,0001., spread over twenty years. The. 





Crimean War cost 67,500,001. spread over! 


three financial years. The Boer War cost 
211.000,0001., read over four financial 
years. The Chancellor stated that the! 
first full year of the present war will cost 
at least 450,000,000/. 

At the time when Pitt introduced the 
income tax in 1798, the total income of the 
country was, Mr. Lloyd George estimates, 
250,000,0001. a year. He estimates the | 
income at the present time at 2.3 0,000,000. + 
a yrar, ALN. Q. 


__ TRE Frooprxc or Nretrort.—The follow- 
ing cutting from The Times of 13 Nov. seems 
worthy a place in £Q° 
interesting to know who was the ready 
witted and learned person who communi- 
cated the document in question to the 
Belgian authorities. 
On my way back from Nieuport I met a 
resident, who showed me an interesting ducume! 
the discovery of which. it is stated. was of the ' 
greatest value to the Belgians in coping with the 
‘German advance from Ostend. 
“The document related to a lawsuit in 1795 
tween a peasant farnier and a landowner. the 



































It would be! 





‘ot nis 
ground during the defence of, Nieuport, in 
1793-4. From this document, I understand, the 
Belgians gained the information which enabled 
them to flood the Nieuport district from the proper 
point, and to repeat their tactics during the early 
| stages of the advance on Antwerp.” 


PEREGRINUS. 


Sm Jonx Gripert's InucsreaTions. (See 
ante, p. 357, and references there given.)—In 
the course of the many interesting notes that 
have appeared on Sir John Gilbert's work 
a tafation ban een mit of the werk bed 
il lis 


plates by him to the comedies ‘The ‘Tem 
pest,” ‘The Two Gentlemen,’ ‘The Merry 
Wives,’ and ‘ Twelfth Ni 
fine, only the first having “ J. Gilbert” in 
full, the rest being merely initialed. They 
are all good, but the first is the best, I think. 
In the text are many smaller wood engravings, 
most beautiful in deni ‘and execution. 
‘These are all in vol. i. Whether he continued 
the illustrations through the whole of the 
eight divisions of the work I am not able to 
‘Taos. RaTcLIvrE. 














say. 
Worksop. 


Vasiserxc Crry Laxpwangs: Recrory 
Hovse or Sr. Micnast, Cosmmz. (See 
11S. vii. 247 ; viii. 446; x. 26, 407.)—With » 
rapidity which characterizes like ions 
in the City, the rebuilding of the a Rectory 
House at the back of St. 1, Cor 
is now nearly completed. It ie of red 
brick with stone facings, of handsome 
{design—more suited, one would venture to 
‘think, to some broad thoroughfare than to 
|dominate this quiet nook 80 close to the 
City’s bustle. It will be a relief when the 
jbuilder's corrugated-iron shed is removed, 
and the little churchyard resumes its wonted 
appearance. A melancholy feature just 
now is the row of tombstones propped 
lagainet the wall. May they soon’ be re- 
laced ! Ceci CLARKE. 
Junior Atheneum Club. 











‘Tue Recest’s FLEet 1s THE SERPENTINE. 
.—The review of the Lilliputian Navy, 
1 Aug., 1814, occasioned many ekits. Some 
are mentioned by Mr. Ashton (‘Hyde Park 

70). who attributes their authorshij 
c. Lawler, the then pseudo-! 
Pindar. 


The best_known of these is “ Lilliputian 
Savy !! The R—'s Fleet ; or, John Bull 
Serpentine : a Porm, by Peter Pindar, 
Esq. London, Fairburn.” ‘This post 8vo 











ct 








‘former claiming damages arising from the fuoding pammp hex gives AS (our-line stanzas, and 
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Aurion WanTEp.—The following lines 
are as much of the poem in question as are 
now remembered bya gentleman of over 90, 
who cannot recall either the author's name 
or where he read the verses. I have tried to 
find tho poem in soveral libraries in the 
United States, but in vain. I should be 
greatly obliged for any information about it. 

Death of Columbus. 
Soon for thee will all be over, 
‘Soon the voyage will be bogun 
‘hi Il bear thee to discover 
land unknown 
alone must visit, 
But no tidings bring to men, 
For no sailor once deported 
Ever shall return again. 
No carved wood or broken branches 
Ever flovt from that dark wild ; 
He who on that ocean launches 
‘Meets no corpee of angel child, 
Spread, then spread, my noble sailor, 
‘Spread, then spread thy canvas out ; 
Soon upon a sea of ether, 
Soon must thou serenely float. 


JERTRUDE COLLINS. 















Now Jersey. 






Upraore, Sussex.—I should be very much 
obliged to ‘any vorrespondents who would 
furnish me with any hitherto unpublished 
matter bearing on the history of this rural 
parish. I should be especially grateful for 
information as to the carcers of former 
incumbents, or as to the families of Freo- 
body, Bromfield, Burdett, and Waters, who 
were long settled in the parish. Please reply 





direct. Lronarp J. Hopson. 
Robertsbridge, Sussex. 
Morro: “So Ho HO DEA NE.” —What are 





the meaning and origin of this motto? I 

have it on a book-plate with the arms and 

crest of James. Comerford. |" Faitbaisn's 

Book of Crests,’ fourth edition, 1905, vol. i. 

part ii. p. 76, gives it without a translation 
explanation. 





Rowert Prerpornt. 


[At 9S, xii. 98 Mr Watyewatcn? mentioned 
that this difficult motto had been discussed in the 
Intermédiaice, xxii. 199, 319, 336, 405, 433, without 
@ satisfactory explanation being arrived at.) 











A Lrcexpary Ampoat.—Can any of your 
readers refer me to a full account of” the 
airwheel, airchariot, or airboat which is con- 
nected in some way with St. Columba? It 
was manned by many warriors, and was 
to be followed by ‘a dreadful scourge ” 
slaying 73 per cent of European populations 








4s far as the Tyrrhene Sea, Simon Magus 
Was to sail therein, Mog Ruith’s daughter 


after its loss brought fragments of the said 
airship to Ireland to Cleghill, near Tipperary. 
To look on this airship meant blindness, and 
to touch it brought death. I shall be grateful 
for more (legendary !) exactitude. 
Cec, Owen. 
Western Australis 





Barrism or Ctovis.—It is generally” 
stated that Clovis was baptized at Reims, 
but I saw a few wooks ago an authoritative 
note denying this, and giving chapter and 
verse for, I believe, Chartres. Unfortunately, 
I failed “to make @ note of it.” Can any 
of your correspondents help me? If the 
reference to Reims be really wrong, I think 
you will agree that a correction should be 
secured for reference in your columns. 

Lucrs. 

Perhaps our correspondent came scross a note 
ref erring. not to the Deptism, but to the conversion 
nd instruction of Clovis. In this St. Solennis, 
Bishop of Chartres, was no less instrumental than 
‘St. Remigius.} 





‘Tae Font at Tzrmonpr.—Was this 
injured in the bombardment ?' An account 
of it appears in Proceedings of the Hamp- 
shire Field Club, vol. vii. part i. 

J. Havrexvirie-Corg. 

Finchampstead Place, Berks. 


Joun Lewis, Deas or Ossory, is said to 
have married twice. His first wife died in 
1756. I should be glad to know when and 
whom he married subsequently. 





BrocrapaicaL INrorMaTION WaNTED.—L 
should be glad to obtain information concern- 
ing the following Old Westminsters : (1) John 
Sadbury, K.S. 1676. (2) William St. John, 
elected. ‘to. Christ Church, Oxon, 1628. 
Foster in his ‘ Alumni Oxonienses ’ seems to. 
attempt to identify this man with another of 
the samo names who matriculated at Oxford 
from Trinity College, 18 Nov., 1631, aged 14. 
(3) Arthur St. Leger, son of John St. 
of Athy, co. Kildare, K.S. 1741. (4) Jo 
Salt, son of John Salt of Westminster, K.S. 
1735. (5) William Salter, son of G 
Salter of London, who graduated B.A. at 
Cambridge from ‘Trinity College, 1686/7. 
(8) Samuel Scrivener, who graduated M.A. 
at Cambridgo from Trinity College, 1636. 
(7) John Simpson, elected to Christ Church, 
Oxon, 1607. (8) Edward Smailwell, who 
graduated M.A. at Oxford from Christ 
Church in 1717. Was he ever Vicar of 
Bensington in the county of Oxford ? 

GFR B. 
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was made in the Mayoralty of Drogo de 
Barentin; and very many other regulations 
were made in respect of the Company before 
they received their charter on 26 April, 
17 Henry VI. Cf. “shoemaker,” “ie. 
“snob”; and ef. also Thackeray's ‘ Book 
of Snobs —query “ cads” ? 
Jas. Curtis, F.8.A. 


Cuarsworrn (11 8. x. 389).—The follow- 
ing is in ‘ The History of Chesterfield. .. .and 
Descriptive Accounts of Chatsworth,’ &c., 
London, 1839, p. 386 n. :-— 

“The celebrated Marshal Tallard, who was taken 
prisoner on the plains of Hochstedt, near Blovheim, 
Uythe Duke of Marlborough, in 1/04, remained & 
prisoner in thie country during » period of seven 
Jeare. ‘He was invited by the Duke of Devonshire 
to Chateworth, and nobly entertained by him for 
several days. On departing, he paid his Grace this 
pleasing compliment: ‘My Lord Duke, when I 
Compute the time of my captivity in Kugland, I 
shall leave out the days of my eujoyment st Chate- 


worth.” 
W. B. HL 


LATIN J1sGLEs (11 S. x. 250, 208, 337, 393). 
—A collection of these will be found in an 
Appendix on the metrical Latin proverbs of 
the Middle Ages, in a little work by Richard 
Chenevix Trench, entitled ‘Proverbs and 
their Lessons,’ published by Macmillan. 
Hucu Saper. 























Sin Tuomas Brrvarp, Bart. : Francis 
E. Pacer, M.A, (11 8. x, 388)—Sir Thomas 
Bernard (1750-1818) was born at Lincoln, 
27 April, 1750. He was the son of Sir 
Francis Bernard, was educated at a private 
school in New Jersey and at Harvard Univer- 
sity, and, acquiring a considerable fortune, 
devoted himself to the welfare of the poorer 
classes, becoming well known as a philan- 
thropist. He dicd 1 July, 1818. The book 
mentioned by your correspondent was first 
privately printed in 1813, and was published 
m 1816, 

Francis Edward Paget (1806-82) was a 
noted divine and author, and eldest son of 
Sir Edward Paget. He became Rector of 
Elford in 1835, und died there in 1882. He 
published many tales illustrating his views 
on church and social reforms. 

Memoirs of both of the above will be found 
in *D.N.B? 

ARCHIBALD Srarke, F.R.S.L. 


Sco Higgins’s ‘'The Barnards of Abington 
and Nether Winchendon.’ Barnard and 
Bernard are, of course, alternative spellings. 

4 F, P. Barnarp. 
Bilsby House, near Alford, Lincoinshire. 











Francis Edward Paget, Rector of Elford, 
Staffordshire, was the only child of General 
the Hon. Sir Edward Paget, G.C.B., by his 
first marriage with Frances, daughter of the 
first Lord Bagot. H. 


“Campo Brrrraytcus ” (11 8. x. 387)— 
The Wolstanton Register probably means 
+A Welshman,” but an, has been 
out by somebody after the first 6. I seem 
to remember some lines about Oxford in 
which occurred 
fuge limina Josn, 
Fervidus has edes Cambro Britannus babet. 
Or was it “Horridus” instead of “ Fervi- 
dus”? 
Tt must be fifty years since I heard them. 
Joun R. MAGRATE. 
Queen's College, Oxford. 


Is not this meant for “‘Cambro-Britannus,” 
the common word for a Welshman ? John 
Owen, for example, the epigrammatist, calls 
himself Cambro-Britannus, and describes his 
‘Welsh friends by the same term. 

Epwarp BENsLY. 

Aberystwyth. 


The following periodical was issued in 
1643, and the entry in the Wolstanton 
Register may be that of the burial of its 
writer :— 

“Numb. 1. The Welch Mercury. Communicat- 
ing remarkable Intelligences and true newes {o 
awle the whole Kingdo: from Saturday Octob. 
21 till Saturday 28, 1 -Printed for W. Ley 
and G. Lindsey, 1643. 


No. 2 appeared for 28 Oct.-3 Nov., and 
No. 3 (W. Ley only) for 3-11 Nov. The 
title and printer were then changed, and 
the “ diurnal” became 
“Numb. 4. Mercurius Cambro-Britannus. The 
British Mereury ; or, the Welch Diurnall [ée.}, 
Printed by Bernard Alsop, Novemb. 20, 1643.” 
No. 5 was dated for 20-27 Nov., and wes 
the last number. All are in the 


A.). This periodical is written 
in the broken English Shakespeare makes 
his Welsh characters employ. Does the 
entry in the Wolstanton Register givo any 
name ? J.B. Wintrams. 


“ Bocnes ” (11 S. x. 367, 416).—The word 
may bederived from the German Bursch, as 
applied to the German journeymen artisans 
or tramps infesting neighbouring countries. 
In Danish Sleswick these knights of tho 
road, often @ terror to peaceful country dis- 
tricts, are known as “ bosses.” 





























W. R. Prior. 
‘Xationsl Liberal Club, 
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Abbott. Royal 8vo; xvi 
London, Chapman & Tall, 
York, Appleton, §1. Out of 





A. 
8 





Shakespeare.—Bartlett, Jolin. A New and Com- 
ete Concordance or Verbal Index to Words, 
*hrases, and in the Dramatic Works 
of Shakespeare, with a Supplementary Con 
cordance to the Poems, Demy to; iv, 
1910 pp. London and Nev: York, Macmillan, 
1894. 12. 1a, net ;_ 37.50 net. 

Furness, Mrs, “Horace Howard. A Con- 
cordance to Shs: 's Poems :’ an Index 
to Every Word therein contained. 8¥o; iv, 











422 Philadelphia, Lippincott. $1" net. 
Cont: Iso the text of the Poems. 
Shelley.—Ellis, Frederick Startri A Lexical 


Concordance to the Poetical Works of Percy 


Bysshe Shelley, An Atempt to. classify 
Every Word found therein according to its 
Bignifieation, Demy to; xiiy 818 pp. Lon- 


don, Quaritch, 1802. 11. 54. net ; now 10s. net. 

Tennyson.—Baker, Arthur E. A Concordance 
to the Poetical and Dramatic Works of Alfred 
Tennyson. 4to, 1212 pp. London, Kegan 
Paul, 1014, 1. be. 

Wordsworth—Cooper, Lane. A Concordance to 
the Poems of William Wordsworth. 4to ;_xiii, 
1136 pp. London, Smith & Elder ; New York, 
Dutton, 1911, 27; 








Lane Coop, 

Ithaca, New York. 

(Under the heading * Concordances in Prepara- 
tion" our correspondent kindly gives particulars 
of works of this kind now in progress on Dickens 

' Pickwick"), Herbert, Jonson, Keats, Spenser, 

‘alt Whitman (‘Leaves of Grass"), and Scott 

(Poems).] 





THE LITERARY FRAUDS OF HENRY 
WALKER THE IRONMONGER. 
(See ante, p. 441.) 


3. ‘ PerFrumE,’ &¢, “By Jown Savrmarsn.” 


Joun SALTMARSH, THe INpRrENDENT, is a 
writer whore works are still read, yet his 
modern bicgraphers, not excepting the 
*D.N.B.,’ concur in attributing to him this 
spiteful piece of scurrility, The tract ap- 

ared during the course of a controversy 
Vreen the Preshyterian divine John Ley 
and Saltmarsh. The short titles of the 
tracts are as follows, and the dates arc 
Thomason’s :— 

(a) 16 Jan., 1645. 
By Jobn Saltmarsh." 

(®) 1 April, 1646,“ Light for Smoke ; or, a 
gleare and distinct reply, hy John Ley, one of tho 
Assembly of Divines at ‘Westminster, to a darke 
‘and confused answer ina booke made and entituled 
“The Smoke in the Teraple’ by John Saltmarsh, 
&e,....Whereto is added, * Novello-Mastix 
& Scourge for a scurralous nawsnonger.’ 
C.D. Master of Arts." 


“ The Smoke in the Temple. 

















| (e).17 April, 1018, “An end of one Com 
| troversie. By John Saltmarsh.” 

Tt appears from 'Thomason's MS. notes 
that Henry Walker was at this time writi 
the Perject Occurrences, under the general 
control of Saltmarsh, though Walker did not 
finally tal over this newsbook until January, 
1647. He, therefore, was the 1 
referred to in ‘Novello-Mastix.’ On 19 April, 
1646, he answered this by the tract in 
question, of which T now aet out the full 
title :— 

(@) “ Perfume ; against the sulpherous stinks 
of the snuffe ‘of, the light for, Smonk called 
icant hs tee ee 

‘2 whip for his bac 
Parliament and the reen And an answer to the 





anti-quacries annexed to the light the 
Smonk of the ‘Temple, Written by John Salt- 
marsh, Minister of God's Word.’ 


On 5 June, 1646, appeared “An after 
reckoning with Mr, Saltmarsh....by L. M. 
student in Divinitie.” Pp, 57-9 of this 
are devoted to 


“A brief animadversion the mad - 
paicfiat anmadrerton ypon the mad pan: 
the letters * C.D.’ by a rarc spel of Demonok 
hath raysed Cerberus Diabolicus ; yot, ‘withall, to 
give See devil his dues a word of apology for him 
against 2 pos! reproach put him by 
John Saltmarsh and Giles Calvert. Poe ‘df 


Starting with 


“Tho upsavoury pamphlet called ‘ Perfume” 
came out with such a stinck that those hed, 
not loot their sense of smelling cried out * Kye 
upon it, 


the “ Student in Divinitie * 
that, 


gocs on to say 





&c., said in the 
John Saltmarsh, is put out 
wrongfully in his name and is none of hist Giles 





The Moderate Intelligencer, No. 59, for 
16-23 April, 1646 (last page), states :— 

“A pamphlet came out on Monday last called 
“A Perfuue against the sulpherous,” &e-s said in 
the tille to be written by John Saltmarsh, is put 
out wrongfully in his name and is none’ of his. 
Shall we never be rid of these mountebanks and 
impostors, who, when they haye not braines to 
publish anything of worth, frame frothy titles, 
when no such thing is in the book, and 
names, who are in repute and honoure 
simple’ stuffe, But to put the name aforesaid to 
80 ridiculous a piece as this argued the author to 
Have needed long since to be cut of the simples.” 


mut others 
to their 
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Walker then issued the following dis- 
ingenuous apology in Perfect Occurrences 
for 24 April, 1646 (last paragraph) :— 

“We (when “ we" is used at this period it 
ususlly means that the newsbook had more than 
one author, and the use of it here betokens an 
attempt to'drag in Saltmarsh himsolf] have this 
day many things to impart, yet will not fain 
immoderate stories into a superfluous, half-sheet, 
to tell you that a pamphlet called ‘ Perfume’ 
came out (that is a yard of poor intelligence), but 
Mr. Saltmarsh can cleer the author that he writ 
his nanie and title, and with that it was licensed. 
‘The Printer acknowledges his fault.” 

‘The printer (Coe) did not acknowledge his 
fault, and when Walker, as “ Luke Harru- 
ney,” finally took over Perfect Occurrences, 
Ibbitson became his printer,in the middle of 
the year 1647. 








4. ‘A REPLY TO A LETTER. 
or Joan Deopate, D. 
Harruney.” 


“Luke Harruney” still apy in all 
catalogues as if he really existed. I 
shall not, I think, now be asked to prove that 
this was merely the anagram of Walker's 
names, and that the tract in question was 
compiled by Welker. Its full title is as 
follows :— 

23 Dec., 1646. ‘A Reply to a letter printed 
at Newcastle, under the name of an answer sent: 
to the Ecclesiasticall Assembly at London, about 
matters concerning the King and the Government 
of the Church. With the copy of the said letter to 
the Assemb! in the name of John Deodate, D.D. 
Also a certificate from one of the scribes of the 
Assembly at London. London. Printed by 
J.C. 1616." 

The preface to this is entitled “The 
Animadvertor's Epistle to all well affected 
Englishmen who are unwilling to be seduced 
to believe lies”! It is signed “ Yours in 
the Lord, Luke Harruney, Gracious Street, 
this 15 of December 1646.” 


IN THE NAME 
By “Luxe 














5. ‘A DectaraTion sy Kino C#ARLEs 
‘THE First paTEp 27 Aucust, 1647.’ 


It is fairly well known that this declaration 
is a fraud, and Thomason has marked his 
copy ‘ False” A grosser and more treason- 
able libel upon the King cannot well be 
imagined, and the document is so cleverly 
drawn that Walker must have hed assistance 
in its composition. ‘The title-page is as 
follows 

“ His Majesty's Declaration to all his loving 
subjects concerning his gracious inclination for 
Peace. Briefly expressing the Royal Disposition 
of His Majesty toward the Honourable City of 
Londons and for the good of his Kingdomes in 
general. 








[Illustration of the Royal Arms.] 


“ By his Majesties command. Printed for one. 
of his Majesties servants, August 27, 1647.” 


This tract was brought to the King’s 
notice, and the following disclaimer was 
issued by his command :— 


“A Letter sent by Col. Whaley. Being com- 
manded by His Majesty to declare His Majesti 
dislike of a late pamphlet scandalous to His 

jesty, being intituled, ‘His Majesties Declara- 
tion to his loving subjects, touching his inclination 
for peace,’ dated the 27 August, 1647. The which 
pamphlet His Majesty utterly disavows, as being 
ublished without his knowledge or’ consent. 
london, Printed by J. Coe for Henry Overton 
in Pope's Head Alley. 1647 


Some satirical Royalist verses appeared 
on 7 Sept., 1647, and were entitled :-— 


“The Old Protestant's Letanie; Against all 
soctaries and their defendants, both Presb: 


ferians and Independents. Composed by 

lover of God and King Charles. ited in the 

| year of Hope. 1647."—Press-mark E 405. (5.). 

One verse runs :— 

From Bailie, from Sergeants and ‘their subtle 
Bef 


From mercilesse creditors and their unjust debters, 
And from Harry Walker's King's (Counterfeit) 


Letters, 
Libera Nos, &. 
J. B. Wiuams. 
(To be continued.) 



















SIR RICHARD PHILLIPS, 
1767-1840. 


Mr. Taomas Sxccompe (‘D.N.B., xlv. 
210) and some other writers deride this 
publisher's opinions and criticisms, although 
they are obviously well founded, and carry 
valuable suggestions for reforms in social 
conditions generally, and the administration 
of the Poor Lawin particular. Phillips wrote 
in advance of his time, but he lived to see 
some practical applications of his proposals. 
‘The last of his works is tho most critical, * 














Personal Tour through the United Kingdom ; 
describing Living Objects and Contempor- 
aneous Interests.” This was published by 


his son, Horatio Phillips, at No. 3, Charing 
Cross, 1828. I offer oneexcerpt as the book 
is rarely referred to :— 

“The neighbouring country, as though for 
effect of light and shade, was in perfect contrast 
of rustic barbarity to the supcrabundant refino- 
ments of Althorpe. I was on my way for Welford 
through Guilsborough, and a sorry it proved ; 
gates every two hundred yards—hills and ascents. 








and descents, as left by tides of the ocean, when 
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it last worked in these parts—with miserable 
cottages and. impoverished hamlets. I’ could 
not, however, banish from my thoughts the books 
and bindings’ at Althorpe. Perhaps the amiable 
Spencers. are not, proprictors here; yet I could 
Bot javoid thinking about, that literary oddity, 
Dibdin, and the follies of the Poxburghe—of the 
glories’ of the binding, and the biographical 
notes in his whimsical volumes on gloriow 
binders. Thirty thousand volumes encased for 
remote posterity by those sublime artists, so 
canonized or dibdenized, left nothing for road and 
village comforts ; and it the waste was not felt 
here it must have becnfeltsomewhere. Gracious 
God! thirty thousand full squared boards, 
rolled edges and sides, embossed leaves, silk 
Tinings, &¢., would have covered in thirty thou- 
sand cottages, and the amount of the cost at 
ten per cent would in twenty years have improved 
this entire district.” 

This interesting work by Phillips was 
not completed. The ‘ Advertisement’ an- 
nounces :— 

“The work may extend to two, three, or four 
volumes, or twelve or sixteen parts, according to 
the encouragement bestowed.” 

However, apparently only two parts were 
published. "The copy before me consists of 


















frontispiece, ‘Nottingham Market Place’ 
title, Advertisement (i-vi); title of No. IL, 
Advertisement (iii-vi); Contents (vi 3 
and pp. 1-220. The Museum copy is 


almost identical, but the original covers of the 
two parts have been bound up at the ond. 

Phillips has also been credited with the 
similar work, ‘A Tour in Wales and 
through Several Counties of England, 
including both the Universities, Performed 
in the Summer of 1805.’ He published 
this tho following year at 6, New Bridge 
Street. There is no similarity in style 
between this and the work just discussed, 
and it is difficult to believe that it is any- 
thing more than tho production of one of 
his hack writers, 

One of Phillips's most successful publica- 
tions was the ‘ New Picture of London ' (1802). 
The title was borrowed from a similar work 
published by J. Wilson of Oxford Street, 
1791, and I have copies of the companion to 
the principal places of curiosity and enter- 
tainment, é&c., of this date, lettered on back 
“Picture of London.’ ‘The first imitator 
of Phillips was the subsequently famous 
‘egg, who published in July, 1803, ‘Tego 
& Castleman's New Picture of London for 
1803-4,’ &c. That rivalry with Phillips was 
intended is evidenced in the Preface as well 
as in the style and purpose of the volume. 
Here is an excerpt with some significance :— 

“Instead of making reflections on men and 
manners, the compiler has impartially presented 

‘objects as they arc, and lett his readers to draw 


their conclusions, for he deemed it tho height ot 
presumption to attempt to regulate the opinion of 
individuals, many of whom are greatly superior 
to him in abilities 





ALECK ABRAHAMS, 


[For other information concerning Sir Richard 
Phillips see 2 8. iii, 351; 48. i. 37; 58. ii. 220, 
316 ; iv. 95, 136, 180; v. 88; x. 88, 236; 68. ii, 
408, 437; 8S. ix. 104, 315; 9S. x. 407; xi. 341, 
381, 434, 476.) 





INSCRIPTIONS IN THE 
ANCIEN CIMETIERE, MENTONE. 


(See ante, pp. 326, 383.) 


‘Tae third terrace is reached from the first 
by a flight of steps not far from the before- 
mentioned gate. 
THIRD TERRACE, RIGHT IDE OF PATH. 

149. John Miller Moris Surgeon, Bei Scot- 
land, d. 22 Jan., 1881, rie kecian 

150. Rachel, dau. of J. Cooper, Esq., co. Lis 
rick, d. 16 Dec., 1880, a. 2. oe ae ee 

151, Thomas Francis Allan, d. 10 May, 1880, 


a. 2(0). 
got Edward R. Meade, 


wid. of the Rt, Hon 
¥. Cogan, Tinode, ireland, d. 26 Feb. 


1900, ° R.T.P. 
s. of Edmund and Ann 











154, Herbert John, 
Salome Reeves, of Heathfleld, Wimbledon, b. 13 
April, 1864, d.'27 Jan., 1880. 

155. James, Hussey, of the Close, Salisbury, 
d. Dec. 16, 1879, a. 71. 

156. William Freebaira, b. in Gl 1» Nove, 
1858, d. 2 Dec., 1878. riatit 

157, Ethel Dorothea Nicolls, b. 27 Dec., 1855, 
4. 8 April, 1879. 

168, James Warren Robertson, 14th Hussars, 
and 2nd Middlesex Millti, d. April 4, 1879, a. 37. 

159. John Charles, younger s. of John Barring- 
ton, of Riversfield, joxtord, d. March 26, 1878, 
a. 38. 

160. Charlotte Dalrymple, 5th dau. of George 
Bennet Bradshaw, of, Pegsborough, “Tipperary, 
Captain 5th Dragoon Guards, d. March 24, 1879. 
161. Frank, youngest ch. of William and Emily 
a, b. in London, 30 Oct., 1802, d. 21 March, 
1879. ' His elder bro., Arthur O'Ferrall Shaen, 
b, May 26, 1858, d. April 16, 1890. 

162, William J. J. Smith, Capt. 75th Regt. 
of Ballymore, Tipperary, d. Feb., 1879, a. 59. 
reid: James McKeown, B.A., Belfast, d. 15 Dec 

164, Susan Hemmings, much valued servant 
of the Rey. Frederick and the Hon. Mra, Anson, 
d, 10 May, 1878. 

165. Isabel Louisa Venn, d. April 21, 1878, a. 32. 

166. James Cruickshank, of Auckland, N.Z., 
b. 31 Dec., 1832, d. 20 March, 1878. 

167. Matthew Herbert, s. of John Baxter, of 
Liverpool, d. 24 Feb., 1878, a. 22, 




















168. John Blenkinsop, of Denston and New- 
castle-on-Tyne, d. Feb. 8, 1878, a. 42. 
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160. Catherine A. Gordon, only ch. of Charles 
H_ Scott, Bsq-, Huntley Hall, Staffs, d. Feb. 6, 
878, a. 2 

170. John Arthur Jeffreys, of the Bengal Civil 
Service, 3rd “son of Lieut.-Gen. Jeffreys, C.B., 
b, Sept. 19, 1851, d. Dec. 9, 1877. 

71. John Thomas Cockin Drury, M.D., d. 
Nov, 24, 1877, 0. 44. 

Vib Atice ary Lancaster, d. Feb, 7, 1808, 
a. 31. 

173. Mabel, eldest_dau. of John Kenworthy, 
Haq. of Moor Court, Kington, Heref., d. 17 March, 
oul, a. 25 


174, James William Turner, of Greenock, d. 
Dee. 11, 1905, a. 58. 
role Buphan Neil b, Aug. 11, 1849, d. Feb. 22, 

Wo. 

110. Mary Frances Webster, d. Jan. 26, 1911, 
a. 87. 

177. Emma, w. of Mr. Henry Stead, of Liver- 
pool, d. Feb. 35, 1908. “RP. 

178, Ellen, w. of tho Rev. E. Gabbett, Vicar of 
Bruree, d. 20 March, 1869. 

120.’John Hyslop’ Gordon, d. 19 Oct., 1860, 
a. 39. 

180. Ankerville Scott, Cornet 16th (Queen's) 
Lancers, d. 29 Oct., 1869, a. 27. 

181. Charles Hope Cay, Fellow of Gonville and 
Caius, Cambr., Mathematical Master of Clifton 
College, d. Dec. 22, 1869, a. 28. 

182. Mary, only ch. of Gilbert John Elliot and 
Isabella Eliz. Gore his w., d. 13 Jan., 1870, a. 19. 

183. Thomas Banco Powys Keck, 60th Rifles, 
a. Nov. 27, 1877, a. 82, at Hyéres. Charles 
Horatio Gardiner Powys Keck, Lieut. 60th Royal 
Rifles, b. May 7, 1843, d. March 9, 1870. 

184. The Rev. Robert John Ward, of Caius 
Coll Cambr., and of Basing, Hants, d.’March 14, 
1870, a. 58. 

185. Parthenia, w. of Allen W. Block, Esq., of 
Parkfield, Highgate, d. March 25, 1870, 

186, David Rankin, of Londonderry, d. April 
11, 1870, a, 84. 

187. Cuthbert John Laws, of ‘Tynemouth, 
Northd., d. April 15, 1870, a. 30. 

188. Elizabeth Maria, dau. of Robert and Eliza- 
beth Ogilby, d. May 6, 1870, a. 21, Margaret 
Harriet. Ogilby, b. 6 Nov., 1845, d. 19 April, 
1908. 

180. William White Rouch, of Barnes, Surrey, 
a. Feb. 18, 1871, a. 39. 

190. William ‘Willoughby, b. 14 Jan., 1847, 
4,10 Nov., 1870. George Willoughby, d. May 18, 
1891, 8. 43. 

191. Norman, inf. s, of George Abercromby and. 
Edith’ Dick, b. March 1, d. March 31, 1877. 

192. William Barber, M.A. Chaplain of St. 
John’s, Mentone, 1864~78, Vicar of Tey 
Kent jb. Oct. 6, 1811, d. Feb. 23,1878. Harriet 
Howes, his w.,d.at St. Martin Lantosque, Oct. 9 
1878, a. 64. 

193. John Traherne Moggridge, b. March 8, 
1842, d. Nov. 24, 1874. 

104. Elizabeth Anderson Cramer, b. March 28, 
1846, of Montgomeryy Alabame, U.8.A., d. Dec. 
25, 1872. 

108. Rodolf Wolseley Haig, 3rd s. of George 
Augustus Haig, of Pen Ithon, Radnorshire, and 
of Anne Eliza Fell his w., b. at Adelaide Crescent, 
Brighton, March 12, 1860, d. at Villa Celeste, 
Mentone, March 7, 1876, 









































196. Charles Lewis,s. of Mary W. and Lovis C. 
Tiffany, of New York, b. Dec. 6, d. Dec. 29, 1874. 

197. Helen, w. of Capt. R. H. Dyas, H.M. Indian 
Army, b. Nov. 26, 1840, d. April 21, 1873. 

198. The Rev. W. Webb Ellis, Rector of 8t+ 
Clement Danes, d. Feb. 24, 1872. 

199. Aubrey Brock, of Cranley Mansion, Lon- 
don, 8.W., b. at Swansea, Dec. 10, 1841, d. Nov. 

1895. 

‘200, Major-General Geo. Owen Bowdler, 40th 
Regt., d. 27 Oct., 1805. 

01. The Rev.’ Wm. Nevin Christic, B.A. of 
Wandsworth, d. Feb. 4, 1892, a. 28, R.I-P. 

202. Anne Anderdon, d. Feb. 10, 1892, a. 74. 

203, Matthew Walter ‘Tunnicliffe, B.A., for 
20 years Vicar of Earl's Heaton, Yorks, b. Nov. — 
1842, d. Feb., 1802. | [Stone broken.] 

204. ‘Anne, wid. of John Challenor, of Black- 
wood, Staff., d. at Sospel, July 30, 1900. 

208. Thomas Boker d. March is, 1897, 
a. 47. 

206. Aline Monson, b. March 27, 1865, d. Jan. 











18, 1901. 

207. George Margrove, d. March, 1893. 

208. Charlotte, w. of the Rev. Henry Lings, 
b. Dec. 5, 1819, d. —. The Rev. Henry 
Lyngs (sic), d. 20 Jan., 1900. [Stone broken.] 

209. Anna, w. of Henry Griffith Keasby, b. 
May 28, 1856, d. March 13, 1897. 





210. Mary Anne, wid. of John Ambrose Douglas, 
a. March 9, 1902. 

211. Emma Grace Hill, b. Nov. 8, 1892, d. July 
15, 1899. 

312. Eliza Hamilton Warner, d. June 21, 1897. 

218. Jack, s. of John and Frances Mary Foy, 
of London, d. March 6, 1900, a. 17. 

214. Joseph Cameron, d. 14 March, 1888, a. 37. 

215. Jennie H. Leavitt, b. May 30, 1843, d. 
May 17, 1899. 

216, Annie, w. of Robt. Muir, of Hesthlands, 
Wimbledon, 4. 6 March, 1901, at Cap Martin, 


70. 

217. Samuel Lloyd Howard, O.B., of Goldings, 
Loughton, Essex, late Col. Ist Easex Art. Volun- 
teers, b, Dec. 13,1817, d. Feb. 3, 1901. 

218. James Lane, d. Feb. 27, 1878. 

















210. Sarah A., wid. of Ernst Davidis, d. at 
Moulinet, Aug. 22, 1896, a. 81. Annie Eliz., his 
dau., d. 23 Ap., 1907. 











“George Evelyn Perreau, Sub-Lieut. R.N., 
d. Jan. 26, 1897, a. 21. 
221. Blizabeth, w. of Surgeon-Major Chas. 
Grey, AMD. a: 1April, 1808. 
G. 8. Parry, Lieut.-Col. 
17, Ashley Mansions, 8.W. 


(To be continued.) 











Sarr anp LicnTHousr on THE BRonzE 
Comace.—Following the kind advieo given 
to the present writer in a letter from Lord 
Stamfordham, private secretary to His 
Majesty the King, a suggestion has been 
placed before the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer—in whom is vested, by the Coinage 
‘Act of 1870, the office of Master of the Mint 
“to reinstate the ship and lighthouse, on 
either side of Britannia, on our bronze 
coinage, which were most inadvisedly 
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removed in 1895. It is widely felt that the 

ent would be a most suitable moment 
for these emblems of our maritime supremacy 
to reappear on our money. The ship was 
first seen on the coinage in 1797, but was 
used on medals in conjunction with Britannia 
& century before. The lighthouse dates 
from 1860. 

The addition of Britannia—probably in 
imitation of a somewhat similar figure found 
on some Roman coins—we owe to the 
admiration excited by the figure on the 
reverse of tho medal struck to commemo- 
rate the Peace of Breda in 1667, and the 
extraordinary efforts which England had 
made to increase her navy, enabling her 
“to put to sca, after the lapse of a few weeks, 
the best fleet, in regard to ships, artillery, and 
‘crew, till then possessed by this country.” 

On this medal Britannia is shown seated at 
the foot of a rock, looking on the ocean. 
Her left hand rests on her shicld, her right 

sps a . A large man-of-war_ is 
leaving the coast, and o flect lies in the 
offing. Legend: FAVENTE DEO. Obverse: 
bust of Charles II, laureate. 

The figure of Britannia on the medal is a 
pore of Frances Stuart, a reigning Court 

wity at this period. Pepys says (Diary, 
25 Feb., 1667): is aeaeed i 

“At my goldamith's did observe. the, King's 
new medail, where in little there is Mrs. Stewart's 
face, as well done as ever I saw anything in ny 
whole life, I think.” 

Britannia was transferred to the coinage in 
1672, the figure facing left. In 1821 it was 
reversed, and the helmet first added. 

J. LANDFEAR Lucas, 

Glendora, Hindhead, Surre; 














“Miser.”—The following illustration of 
the archaic and classical use of the word is 
too long for a dictionary, yet it should be 
recorded somewhere :— : 
Wet then let see what reason or what rule 
Can miser moue to march among the rest. 
not miser he that sterues his Mule 
of meat : no that were but a ies 
My Miser 18 as braue sometimes ax best, 
Where if he were a xnwlge to spare a groate, 
Then Greedy minde and he might’ weare one 

coate. 
But I by Miser meane the yery man 
Which is enforst by chip of any chaunce 
To step aside and wander now and then 
Til lowring lucke may pype some other daunce. 
And in meane while yet hopeth to aduaunce 
His haples state, by sword, by mpeare, by shold: 
Suen bulwarks’ (lo) my “Mysers brayne doth 




















Gco. Gasevigne,  Woorkes,’ pp. 128-0 (1587). 
Ricuarv H, THornron. 





Cxumc Prace-Names ix Luscouxsetar. 
—Mr. W. F. Rawnsley in his recently pub- 
lished ‘Highways and Byways in Lincoln 
shire,’ in dealing with the Isle of Axholme, 
repeats the assertion—often made by pre- 
vious writers on local topography—that the 
nomenclature of the district shows many 
Celtic clements. ‘The word ‘ Celtic ”’ should 
always bo regarded in such mattera as a 
danger signal warning us of possible in- 
accuracies to come, and this case is prob- 
ably no exception. Mr. Rawnsley says 
(p. 208) :-— 

“The whole region is full of Celtic names, for 

it evidently was a refuge for the Celtic inhabitants. 
Thus we have Haxey, and Crowle (or Cruadh= 
hard, i.e, ferra firma), also Moe! (=a round bill), 
which appears in Melwood.” 
‘As regards Melwood, which was the seat of 
o Carthusian priory, it is to be remarked 
that moel, which as an adjective means 
“bald,” has, when a noun, the meaning 
“ bald hill” (ie. a hill bare of trees), not 
“round hill.” Hence moel-wood is a contra- 
diction in terms. Moreover, Melwood is 
comparatively late form of the name. In 
thirteenth- and fourteenth-century charters 
I find the forms Methelwude (B.M. Add. 
Ch. 22,567), Medelwde (Add. Ch. 19,819), 
Methelwud (Add. Ch. 19,820), Melewde (Add. 
Ch, 20,840), Methelwude (Harl. Ch. 48 I. 40), 
Mcthelwode (Add. Ch. 20,610). In Add. 
Ch. 20,612 the Priory (of the second founda- 
tion) is described a8 ‘ vocata le Pryoure of 
the Wode.” The forms above quoted quite 
rule out mice! as an element in the name, and 
suggest (but I do not press this or any other 
alternative explanation) that the mel of 
Melwood is a shortening of middle—or, 
rather, of an old form of the word (see the 
‘NED, av.). 

The derivation of Crowle from cruadh in 
found, like the etymology of Melwood, in 
J. Kx. Johnstone's "The Isle of Axholme: 
its Place-Names and River-Names’ (Ep- 
worth, 1886), from which book. indeed, Mr. 
Rawnsley may well have got both expiana- 

















tions. Mr. Johnstone says : 
“ Crowle, older forms, Crule and Croule, from 
Celtic a 





ah (pronounced croo), ‘hard,’ whence 









cruadhail jounced crool), ‘hard.’ land ‘= 
terra firma, Cruel in the parish of Aghaboe 
in Queen's 5 

I know nothing of Irish, but I confess this 





failx to inspire me with confidence, How 
are we to explain the presence of a Goidelic 
word like cruadh in the East of Englind ? 
Moreover, an Irish scholar tells me that even 
the derivation of Cruell from this root, 
though given by Joyce, is very doubtful, 
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and that at any period when Goidelie Celts 
can conceivably have inhabited Lincolnshire 
eruadhail could not have been pronounced 
crool, and could not, therefore, have been 
borrowed by the English in such a form as 
to yield the Doomsday “ Crul.” ae 


“Prous cHANsoNS.” — This ©: 
which occurs in ‘Hamlet,’ Act II. sc. ii., 
has given rise to much discussion, a summary 
of which may be found in Furness's ‘ Vari- 
orum Shakespeare,’ i. 175, note. I make 
the suggestion with much diffidence: Can 
it have anything todo with * Piz Cantiones,’ 
published in 1582 for the use of the Lutheran 
communion in Sweden? The work is 
extremely rare, and is not to be found in 
the British Museum Library. It was used 
by the Rev. Dr. Neale and the Rev. T. 
Helmore as the source of some of their 
“Carols for Christmastide,’ published in 
1853. It is now fairly well known through 
@ translation, with copious notes, by the 
Rev. G. BR. Woodward, which appeared 
‘about three years ago. BBP. 


“ Pracrican poxrrics.”—In @ letter in 
The Times of 21 November, Sir Harry B. 
Poland writes :— 

“There iss general belief that it [the phrase] 
was first used by Mr. Gladstone in a letter which 
he wrote to the Warden of Glenalmond, 1865, 
Phat tho question of the Irish Church was * remote 
and apparently o earing on the pract 
Politics of the day’; and in a speech which he 
made at Dalkeith in 1879 he refers to what 
had so written, and again uses the phrase. 

“The first time I can find the phrase in print 
is in ‘ Vivian Grey,’ which Mr. Disraeli wrote in 
1825-6. At page 70 of the Hughenden Edition, 
Vivian says :-— 

“*T remember his [Marquess of Almack] 
observing to a friend of mine, who was at that 
time desirous of getting into the House, Har- 

we,” said his lordship, “it you want any 

formation upon points of practical polities "3 
that was his phrase; you remember, Mr. Toad, 
that his lordship was peculiar in his phrases.’ ” 


The above should, I think, find a place in 
‘N.&Q” 


A reference _more 


generally useful than 
Hughenden Edition, i 


70, is vol. i. 


chap. xv. I am referring to the edition of 
1833 “ Colburn’s Modern Novelists.” 
I may add that in this edition “ I remem- 


ber him” appears instead of “I remember 
his”; that words “‘ practical politics” are 
in italics; and that a query appears at 
the end of the sentence. The man to be 
applied to was Stapylton Toad himself. 
Rosert Prerpornt. 


ression, | was 





A PorITAN ORDEAL IN THE NINETEENTA 
Cenrury.— Benjamin Smith Lyman, the 
geologist, informs me that in the first half 
of the last century they had in Massachu- 
setts an ordeal in this wise. A child who 
was accused of misconduct and denied it 
was made to hold a heavy Bible with a 
key on it. If the key shook, the child 

ilty. Apert J. Epaunps. 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 





Queries. 
‘We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family: matters, of only private interest. 


to affix their names an to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Herarpry of Licarre.p CaTaepRAr.— 
In one of tho Library windows are these 
arms, which I am at present unable to 
identify, but which are believed to have 
appertained to local ecclesiastical dignitaries. 
Speedy help would be very welcome. 

1, Gu., a cinquefoil ermine. 

2. Or,'a lion rampant gules. 

3. Gu., a castle triple-towered or; on @ 
chiof of the second a lion’s head erased 
between two cocks gu. 

4, Argent, three cross-crosslets azure ; on 
@ chief of the second two molets or, pierc 
gules. ‘A. Grunpy-NewMan, 


‘Toots - Buackentnc.—In Haxthausen’s 
‘Studien iiber die Innern Zustinde, das 


he| Volksleben und insbesonderer die Land- 


lichen Einricht n,’ Hannover, 1847, 8. 76, 
it is said that the Great Russian women 
“paint their cheeks very red, and formerly 
they often dyed their teeth black”! Can 
any of your readers tell me what preparation 
was used in their tooth-blackening ? 

Likewise, the Japanese women of old 
times used to paint their cheeks and blacken 
tl teeth. The former usage died out 
during the eighteenth century, whereas the 
latter practice is still met with occasionally . 
in the country parts. 

Zs Koumacusv Minaxata 

‘Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 

“Mapame Drury, acep 116."—I ha 
an old newspaper cutting which reads ‘ 
follows : 








old Madame 
saw many 
She remem! 





nerations pase 
red Hetterton 


Pitality exceeded that of the 
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even in its earliest days of festivity, having 
SImost through the whole of her life entertained 
from one to two thousand persons of both sexes 
six nights out of seven in the week ; she was an 
excellent poctess, could be gay and grave by 
turns, and yet sometimes, catching disorder from 
intrusive guests, could be dull enough in all con- 
ience; her tiemory was excellent, and her 
singing kept in such @ gradual state of improve- 
ment that it was allowed her voico was better 
the three or four last years of her life than when 
she was in her prime, at the latter end of the last 
century. She had a rout of near two thousand 
people at her house the very night of her death 5 
the old lady felt herself in such spirits, that she 
said she would give them no supper without a 
song, which being complied with, she fell gently 
back in her chair, and expired without a groan. 
Dr. Palmer, one of her family physicians, attended 
her in her last moments, and announced her dis- 
solution to the company.” 


‘There is nothing to show tho name or 
date of the paper this is cut from, but there 
is the date—immediately above it—of 
6 June, 1791. Can any reader kindly 
supply any information regarding Madame 
Drury t—dates of birth, death, parentage, 
&c., also marriage. © CaaRes Drury. 


















“ As souxp as A RoACH’S.”—Is not this a 
novel expression ? I recently heard it used 
in referenco to @ man’s heart. “Bell,” in 
the same sense, we know, of course. 

Cecit CLARKE. 

Junior Athenwum Club. 








“Gauimay."—Can_any of your readers 
locate this alien ?_ The word occurs in a 
decision of the King’s Bench Court, 23 
Henry VI. : 
“Si un alien comme Lombard ou un Galiman 
on tiel marchant que vient ici per licence et sauf 
conduit et prend icy en Londres ow aillours un 
Ieason por le temps i aucun debruss Je menson 
et prend ses biens il aura action de trespas : 
mais s'il soit enemy Ie Roi et vient cins sans 
licence ou sauf conduit autre est. Et puis d 
auter jour le Defendant, dit que le Plaintiff est et 
fuit jour du brief purchasé un alien né en le dit 
Vill de L. desoub Ie legiance le roi de Denmarke 
qui est enemy a,” &e. 
means evidently something 














“Purchasing a brief” is the technical 
language of the time for procuring a writ to 
be issued. 

It seems that both were friendly alions, 
and settled in England permanently or 
whilst carrying on business. The ort 
of the judgment was to tho effect that the 
friendly alien, as distinct from the enemy 
alien, was entitled to protection, and his 
foreign birth did not deprive him of civil 
rights in this country. LG. R. 

Bournemouth. 





Aurnors or Quotations WaANTED.—L 
“ Over the hills and far away.” 2. “‘ Nihil 
tetigit quod non ornavit.” 
Joan B. WAINEWRIGET 
L1. A line of a nursery, song which, as Halliwell- 
Philipps points out in‘ The Nursery Rhymes of 
land,’ is partly to be found in one called 
‘s Lamentation,’ for which v. * Pills to 
purge Melancholy,’ 1719, vol. v. The beginning iss 
‘Tom ho was & son, 
He loarned to Play when’he was young 5 
But all the tune that he could play 
Was * Over the hills and far away.” 
The song goes on to relate Orpheus-like exploite 
on the part of Tom. 
2, This is a slightly incorrect, reminiscence of 
part of Johnson's epitaph on Goldsmith in West- 
minster Abbey :— 




















ALPHABETICAL NoNsENsE. — Will some 
reador kindly supply the missing lines, and 
give the correct version 1— 

Ono old ox opening oysters. 

‘Two toads totally tired trying to trot to 
Tenterden. 

‘Three thirsty tailors tickling trout. 

Four funny Frenchmen flying to’ France for 
fashions. 

Five fat friars fanning a fainting fly. 

Bix silly sailors sailing south for 

Seven. 

Eight. 

Nine niggardly noblemen nibbling nuts. 

‘Ton tomtits twittering on the top of a tall tree, 

ArrcHO. 








“ Grim THE Cotter. “—The orange hawk- 
weed (Hieracium aurantiacum) is often called 
“Grim the Collier.” Can any reader give 

W. #H.-A. 


reason for this sobriquet ? 


Lamivrry.—I distinetly remomber seeing 
an inscription mado by, or on, a bishop in 
an English cathedral. It was of some 
length, and ended :— 
Monumentum poni curavit....[not jussif]. 

Is ther any authority for this use of the 
infinitive passive ? or is ponendum the only 
legitimate word ? 


Carp Corxcrpence.—I have not read in 
books, but havo heard from old cribbage 
players, that the following rule is so general 
that they conduct their play in accordance 
with it, namely, when court cards, medium 
numbers, or “little ones” predominate in 
your hand, your opponent holds the same 
cor r he game ? and is there 

s this peculiar to the ? and is 
any mathematical explanation? J. K. 
Cape of Good Hope. 
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Siterop_stockins” ; ‘two pare of leather 
Yamosioes, and one of clothe.” : 
Could any reader of 'N. & Q.’ explain 
what is meant by Pteropue, Siterop, Yamo- 
aices ? It is possible that the transcript in 
Pennant’s ‘Tours’ only gives the nearest 
approsch to the form of the words in the 
original document; but as the original is 
now lost, the words as given by Pennant 
are the only clue. Tam under the impression 
that these words puzzled Pennant himself 
when he put them in the first odition of his 
“Tours” (1783) in italics ; and the fact that 
his son, David Pennant, in editing his 
deceased father’s ‘Tours’ in 1810, and 
Sir John Rhys in editing them in 1883, left 
them in italics and unexplained, suggests 
that they puzzled them also. 
T. Luzcaw Jones. 





O’Nzrt.—Who is at present considered 
the representative of the historical family 
of O'Neill, through an uninterrupted malo 
descent ? ;ANONI. 


‘THEOLOGICAL PARADOXES.—Has any book 
been published on this subject in the style 
of Do Morgan’s ‘Budget of Paradoxes’ 
(a most entertaining work)? I. Rusroy. 


MepAr.—I have a amall gold medal which 
has on its face the figure of a youth holding 
a sword in one hand and a sheaf of corn in 
the other. The inscription on the face of 
the medal is, 1787 PAR. CRES. TRA: CON- 
CORDIA. RES; that on the roverse being, 
MO: ORD: PROVIN: FOEDER: BELG. AD LEG. 
IMP. 

What event does the medal commemo- 
rate? Was it the temporary cessation of 
the Belgian revolution consequent on the 
revocation of the Emperor Joseph IL.’s 
edicts ? R. Vavanan Gowzn. 

Ferndale Lodge, Tunbridge Wells. 


Geran Critics on Ixp1a.—The lato 
Prof. Cramb in his ‘ Germany and England,’ 
1914 (London edition, p. 24; New York 
edition, p. 27), represents a school of Cerman 







“India is not only the Italy of Asia; it is not 
only the land of romance, of art and beauty. It 
is in religion earth's central shrine. India ix 
religion....You, the conquerors, borrowers. of 
your own religion, have come to the most original 
Taco of this planet, and asked them to borrow 
ftom the borrowers 1” 


Tn what Gorman work ean such language 


be found ? Aubert J. Epunps. 
Historical Society of Pennsylvani 














Replies. 


MR. ASQUITH AND 
THE CITY OF LONDON SCHOOL. 


(11 8. x. 429.) 


‘As Chairman last year of my old school, 
and as a small boy at the school when Mr. 
Asquith was gaining distinction under Dr. 
Abbott, I have great pleasure in sending a 
list of & few of the distinguished scholars of 
the school in reply to LoNDoNER’s query. 


Lis! of Honours gained by Distis Pupils of 
it of 9a by enggiakes + 


the School si tce 

1904. 

‘Mr, 0. Bendall, M.A. ; Professor of Sanskrit in the 
University of Cambridge. 

Mr. F. J. Dykes, B.A.; Professor of Electro- 
technics and Applied Science at the Gunnery 
and Torpedo Schools at Portsmouth. 

Mr. H. Brown, M.A.; gained the Fellowship of 
‘the Institute of Actuaries. 

A.B, W. Kennedy, Esq, LLD., F.BS.3 the 
honour of Knighthood. 








1 08. 

Dr. A. 8. F. Griinbaum; Professor of Pathology 
‘and Bacteriology at the University of Leeds. 
Mr. R. 8. Broomfield; seventeenth place in the 

Home and Indian Civil Examination. 

Mr. R. H. Barclay; the Fellowship of the Institute 
of Surveyors. 

Mr. J. Cooper; Fi st Class, Final Surveyors’ Insti- 
‘tute Fellowship Examination, with Gold Medal, 

‘H. HL. Asquith, K.C.; appointed Chancellor of 
‘the Exchequer (v. 1908). 

1906. 2 

I E. Dyson, M.B., B.S.; _Atkinson-Morley 
Scholarship for Surgery at University College 
Hospital. 

Israel Gollancz, M.A.3 Litt.D. 

Dr. 0. F. F.' Grinbaum; appointed Assistant 
Physician to the London Hospital. 

@. M. W. Hodges; Gold Medal for Surgery at the 
University of London. 

B.S. Montagu; returned to Parliament for 
Chesterfleld "Division of Cambridge, Private 
Parliamentary Secretary to Mr. Asquith (o. 1909, 

910). 

Sir George Newnes, Burt.: returned to Parlia- 
ment ax member for Swansea, 

Dr. W, IL. Perkin, F.R.S.; the honour of Knight- 
hood (v. 1907). 

Major-General D, Gordon Pritchard, C.B., R.E. 3 
the honour of K.C.B. 

©. 'T. Ritchie (since deceased); elevated to the 
Peerage. 

Rev. Frank Stephenson (of Cheltenham College)+ 
‘Head Master of Felsted School. 

1907, 

‘The Hon. Anton Bertram (Attorney-General of 

the Bahamas); Puisne Judge of 
fon. LID 


Sidney Lee: Hon. D.Litt., Oxford ; 
Perkin, F.R.S.; Hon. .D.S 0, 












Glaxgow (v. 1910, 1912). 
Sir William | H. 
Oxford. 
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©. J. Tarring (Chief Justice of Grenada); the 
honour of Knighthood. 
Capt. A. E. Wood ; elected City Marshal. 
Lancelot Hare, C.8.1., C.1.E. (Lieutenant-Governor 
of Eastern Hengai and Assam); K.C.S.1. 
1908. 
‘The Right Hon. H. H. Asquith; Prime Minister of 


England. 
Lionel Abrahams; C.B. (v. 1910). 
G. M. Bailhach>; K.C. (v, 1911). 
Robert Chalmers, C.] K.C.B. (v. 1910, 1912). 
Ralph Knotts ptizo design for the New County 
II for London. 
Prof. W. H. Sollas, F.R.S.; President of the 
Geological Society. 
G. A. Stevenson, M.V.O.; C.B. 
1909, 
A. Kean; elected President of the Architectural 
E. 8, Montagu; UnderSe st 
a fontagu ; eretary of State for 
=o [v- 1910), i 
a . Simpson; appointed to a canonry of 
Manchester (v. 1910). 
1910. 
Lionel Abrahams; Assistant Under-Secretary of 
State for India. 
J. Auchterlonie ; appointed Professor of Philo- 
“sophy at Aligarh, India. 
Sir, Robert Chalmers; appointed Permanent 
Secretary to the Treasury (v. 1912). 
A, G. Collins; 0.M.G. 
M. Delevigne; ©.B. (v. 1912). 
G. L. Gomme; Knighthood (v. 1912). 
Hon. E. 8. Mc ; Parliamentary Under-Secre- 


Dr. Sidney Lee; Knighthood (v. 1912). 

Rev. J. G. Simpson, D.D.; "appointed to a 
canonry of 8t. Paul's Cathedral, 

Sir William Soulsby, C.B., C.LE. 
Knight of Grace of the Order 
Jerusalem in England. 

1911. 

‘The Rev. Dr. Edwin Abbott Abbott ; elected an 
Hon. Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

‘The Rev. Canon H. 0. Beeching, D.Litt. ; ap- 
Pointed Dean of Norwich. 

A.B. Bendall; appointed Joint-Examiner of 

lays. 

BR. OH. Candy, M.B., BS. M.R.CS., LR.CP.; 
‘first place in the examination for Gommis- 
sioners in H.M. Indian Army Medical Service. 

P. E. Matheson, M.A. ; appointed on the Commis- 
‘sion which is inquiring into the methods of 

actPpointments to the Civil Service. 

‘W. Cawthorne Unwin, LL.D. (Edin.), F.R.S. 3 
elected President of the Institute’ of Civil 
Engineers. 

©. M. Bailhache, K.C.; honour of Knighthood ; 
‘appointed a Judge of the High Court. 

1912. 

Sir Robert Chalmers, K.C.B. (Hon. Degree of 
LL-D., Glasgow University ; Permanent Secre- 
tary to the Treasury) ; appointed Governor and 
Commander-in-Chief of Ceylon. 

LR. Farnell, M.A., D.Litt. (Grocers’ Company 
Scholar of the School); elected Rector of 
Exeter College, Oxford ; Hon. Litt.D., Dublin 

University. 

Sir Laurence Gomme ; appointed Clerk to the 
Lieutenancy of the County of London. 




















appointed » 
St. John of 








Sir Sidney Lee, D.Litt., LL.D., Litt. A. 5 
appointed Professor of English Lat and 
Literature in the University of London. 

W.H. Perkin, jun., F.R.S, (Professor of Chemistry 
in “Manchester University); eppointed Wayn- 
flete Professor of Chemistry, ford. 

Rev. FS. Webster (Sir David Salomons and Fish- 
mongers’ Scholar of the School); appointed a 
Prebendary of St. Paul's Cathedral. 

Malcolm Delevigne, C.B. (Carpenter and Grocers’ 
Scholar of the School); Assistant Under-Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 

R. W. James ; appointed Physicist to the Shackle- 
‘ton Antarctic Expedition, 

8. Smith (Scholar of Queens’ College, Cambridge) ; 
appointed Assistant in the Department of 

ology in the British Museum: 
. KF. H. Thiele, M.O., B.Sc. F.R.C.P.; ap- 
Pointed Lecturer in Bacteriology and Immunit 
at University College Hospit: 


‘Medical School, 
and Pathologist at University College Hospital. 


George Warrington Steevens, war corre- 
spondent and author, who died in Lady- 
smith, was also a City of London School 
boy. F. A. Linpsay-Saura. 











Amertoan Strano: “Nixie” (11 8. x. 
329).—“Nix” is German “nichts,” and was 
caught in the first form by Americans fron 
German immigrants about the forties. 
“Nixcumarouse” (‘‘ Nicht komm’ heraus "*), 
from @ frequent warning to intrusively 
curious children, was common in my boy- 
hood, and is used in the ‘ Orpheus C. Kerr 
Papers,’ first ser:es, as attributed jargon 
of a German recruit in the Civil War. 
“ Nixie ” is derived from “ nix ” by the same 

rocess as “ nopey ” from “ nope,” which I 
Fiscussed @ while ago, and does not mean 
nothing,” but ‘no, indeed,” or, in present 
slang, “‘not on your life.” It has moved up 
rather into a semi-jocular colloquialism : 
“ Going to vote for So-and-so ?” ‘ Nixie!” 
“Have you any postage stamps handy 2” 
“ Nixie.” “ Nixy, cully ” (“ No, you swab ”), 
was common in New York about 1880; the 
comic-paper form was ‘‘ Nixiculi.”” 

Forrest Moraan. 

Hartford, Conn. 


is one of the words mentioned 
and discussed by E. VatpEs. He assumes 
that it is miners’ slang and equivalent to 
“nothing.” He is quite correct as to the 
meaning of the word, but I am inclined to 
doubt that the word is miners’ slang. The 
word “nix ”=nothing is not uncommon in 
many parts of this country, and would be 
understood nearly everywhere by any one 
at all acquainted with the non-literary 

h of the community. It is quite 
probable that “nixie,” having the same 




















significance and of presumably as frequent 
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“ Bobs’ (the title is not ‘ Fighting Bobe)| Kipling’s poom, said to have been sup- 


is to be found in the December, 1893, number 
of The Pall Mall Magazine, or’ vol. 
p. 177. It is illustrated by Abbey Alston, 
among whose illustrations Lord) Roberts 
appears thrice, and accompanied by a full- 
page equestrian portrait of General Lord 

‘oberts, V.C.,’ from an original drawing by 
G. L. Seymour. 

In The Pall Mall Gazette of 16 Nov. last a 
writer says, concerning this eighth number 
of The Pall Mall Magazine, it 
“* is now one of the most precious things in Kip- 
lingiana, because the fatey has never: bean 
reprinted in volume form. There was one true 

ine — 
An’ 'e docen't advertise, 
Do yer, Bobs ? 
which was interpreted in some quarters as an 
imputation against another warrior. On this 
being pointed out, the author, rather than cancel 
stanza or change a line, withdrew the whole 
poem ; and it is time it was reinstated in his 
published works.” 

The writer, of course, does not mean that 
there is only one true line in the poem. The 
correct reading of that in question is :— 

An'—'e—doea—not—advertize— 
‘Tho dashes between the words as well as the 
italics were no doubt meant to give emphasis, 

Possibly Mr. Curris may be able to get 
a copy of this number of the Magazine from 
Messrs. Charles Humphreys & Co., back- 
magazine dealers, 22, Paternoster Row, E.C. 

Ropest PrerPornr. 





‘Thero 's a little red-faced man, 
Which is Bobs! 

Rides the tallest ‘orse "e can— 
‘Our Bobs t 

It it bucks or kicks or rears, 

°E can sit for twenty years, 

With a smile round both ‘is ears— 
Can't yer, Bobs ? 

‘This is the first of eight stanzas. I must 
not give the whole for copyright reasons, 
but will, if Mr. Curis would like it, send 
him a copy. 

When Mr. Kipling was soriously ill in 
America there appeared # very clever parody 
of Bobs’ in ‘Phe Oulook of 11 March, 
1899, entitled ‘ Kips.” The writer was Dr. 
T. W. H. Crosland. ‘The first stanza is :— 

There ’s a little round-faced man, 


Which is Kips, 

Writes the finest stuff he can, 
ips, 

‘Takes the cake for fancy prose, 

‘Has the Muses by the nose, 

Makes us all sit up in rows— 
Don’t yer, Kips ? 


me Ws. H. Pzer. 














pressed by request of Lord Roberts's family, 
appeared in The Pall Mall Magazine, 
December, 1803. Curaperr Re. 

As the question of Mr. Kipling’s early 
tribute to Lord Roberts is under discussion, 
it may be worth noting that on 19 Novem 
ber—the day on which the great soldier was 
buried in St, Paul's—The Daily Telegraph 
contained a poem of seven four-line stanzas 
by Mr. Kipling, entitled ‘Lord Roberts.’ 

J.B. THORNE. 

(Mn, Ancmipanp Spank also thanked for 
reply.] 

‘Worps vsep 1n THomas Lopce’s ‘ Wrrs. 
Miser,’ 1596 (11 8. x. 385, 435)—Pnor. 
Moore Smirx's quotation from Nashe of 
“qui que codshead,” and his remark about, 
its indicating the English pronunciation of 
qui, que, quod at this time (1596), suggest 
the question whether this pronunciation per~ 
sisted in Ireland at amuch later date.* 
twelfth stanza of Hood's ‘ The Irish School- 
master ' begins :— 

‘Ah! luckless wight, who cannot then repeat 

* Corduroy Colloquy "—or ‘* Ki, Kee, Kod.” 
Stanza ii. ends 
In midst of sounds of Latin, French, and Greek, 
Which, all tho Trish’ tongue, he feacheth 








Nashe’s story of the actor crying ‘‘ Ad urbs, 
bs, ad urbs,” has an exact parallel 
in Ouida’s ‘Strathmore,’ where we reads 
pro patria, others” 

pro ecclesia,’ remarked the bishop, whose 
own motto was pro ego”! 

J quote from recollection, but am sure 
that this is substantially accurate. 
Epwarp BENsLy. 


All over the Midlands lather is tho most 
common word for ledder, though «tee is 
about as common. 

‘Shawm is applied to shiftless folk. A man 
who does not settle down is said to ‘‘ shawm 
away his time.” ‘The folk-words awm and 
awming mean the same—that is, “ idling.” 

‘Twos. RATCLIFFE. 


Oxp Ezonrans (11 S. x. 410).—(4) James 
Richard Hayes, s. James of Bray, Berks, 
armiger, Merton Coll., matric. 23. March, 
1771, aged 17; B.A. 1774, M.A. 17815, bar- 


rister-at-law, Middle Temple, 1778. 
ALR. Bayney. 














teenth century the 
wuss pronunciation of 
(Sandye, ‘Hist. of 


scan oe 
moguis justeed “of kixks 
Glass. Scholarship, ii. 184). 
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- “Davp "=Groror (11 8. x. 386, 430).— 

In North Notts and the counties ad- 

joining Inds named Ceorge are commonly 

addressed and known as“ Jud," * Jarge” 

‘Being the designation of grown men for the 

moet part. Tos. RaTourre, 
rorksop. 





Consumption In IRELAND : Rickers (118. 
x. 370)—Sr. Swirnin at this reference 
inquired whether there was any corroboration 
of the statement of the late Primate of 
Ireland, the Right Rev. Dr. Alexander 
{born in 1824), that he (the Primate) remem- 
bered consumption being introduced from 
England into Ireland, where it was at first 
known as “ the English cold.” 

Regarding this inquiry as important 
from the standpoint of medical statistics, 
I have taken a little trouble to provide 
Sr. Swirnt with a fitting reply. Applica- 
tion to Irish medical friends ‘and to the 
inquiry column of The British Medical 
Journal elicited no information. 

Hirsch in his ‘Geographical Distribution 
of Disease,’ a work commenced in or about 
1858, states that consumption is a disease 
“rare * in Ireland. This, I thought, tended 
to support. the Primate’s statement ; but, 
in looking into a gak made to the Lord- 
Lieutenant in 1851 by Sir William Wilde, 
1 found it there stated that there were at 
that time in the prisons and asylums of 
Ireland no fewer than 4,182 cases of con- 
sumption, Further, in a column of syno- 
nyms, Sir W. Wilde docs not mention 
“English cold” 2s a synonym for con- 
sumption. 

Finally, I did what I might have done 
earlier with advantage—l wrote to the 
Trish Registrar-General, Sir William Thomp- 
son, and that gentleman hus courteously 
sent me the following valuable information’: 

“The Mortality Returns for Ireland, as a 
whole, appear for the first time in the ‘Census 
Report of 1841. ‘The Census Commissioners, 

porting on the Tables of Deaths for the 10 
years from 1831 ty 1811, make the following 
dbservation regarding Consumption, im_ Ireland : 

Consumption, hy far the most fatal affection to 
whieh the inhabitants of this countryare subject 
is reported to have destroyed 133,500 of the 


population.” No loss than 
returned 


























2 disease attacks a new country for the first 
4imo with especial virulence. 


With regard to Sa. Swrrm’s second 
ry—why rickets is known abroad as the 


que 
“English disease ”—I would suggest that 
thin is because the disease was first described 


by an English physician, Dr. Francis Glisson, 
who published the first’known work on the 
subject, ‘De Rachitide, in 1650, The 
disease is as common in Germany and other 
parts of Europe as it is in England. 

S. D, Currrscpanz, M.D. 


“O sr sic omves” (11 8. x. 429)—I 
doubt whether these words, which Miss 
Verran describes as a “ proverbial phrase,’ 
are anything more than a misquotation of 
part of Juvenal’s famous 

Antoni gladios potuit contemnere si sic 
ia fecisset, “Naty! x. 
B. B. 

[This suggestion, which was made at 58. vi. 
108, and for which wealso thank Mx. W. Bossart, 
scems to us rather unlikely, unless, indeed, for 
“'misquotation "’ we read "playful adaptation ” 
—when there still remains the question, Who 
first perpetrated this ?] 


‘Tne Huron or Sr. Pavt's (11 8. x. 383, 
434)—In ‘London Exhibited in 1851,’ 
edited and published by John Weale, p. 185, 
the following figures are given ;— 

The lantern, ball, and cross rise altogether 
885 ft. from the ground, 358 from the floor of the 
chureh, and 375 from that of the erypts. 

A foot-note sa; 

“We cannot guess the origin of the 404 it. 
copied into most accounts, unless it be taken 
from the bottom of the foundations, or the level 
of the Thames.’ 

In this book, among other illustrations, is 
‘Sections of ‘the transept and dome of 
St. Peter's, Florenee Cathedral, London 
ditto, and 'St. Genévidve, Paris, showing 
their comparative widths and’ heights, 
drawn to the scales of English feet and 
Roman palms (p. 181). Also (p. 190) there 
is a ‘Scetional View of the Dome of St 
Paul's” 

Weale’s book became one of “ Bohn’s 
Illustrated Library” soon after 1851, with 
the title ‘ Pictorial Handbook of London." 

According to Allibone’s * Dictionary,’ 
Weale edited and published, or edited, & 
food many books on architecture and 
Similar subjects. | Rowert Pierrorsr. 


It would scem that scarcely any two 
writers agree as to the exact height of the 
Cathedral. I append the results of a few 
consultations taken haphezird from books 
in my possession : 

















“The height is 965 fect from the ground, 358 
from Uke Boor of the church, aud 375 from’ tho 
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crypt." —Vide ‘Guide’ sold at the Cathedral, 
1867. 


“The height to the top of the cross is 352 fect 
from the floor of the church, or 360 feet from the 
pavement in the street.”—Vide ‘Guide,’ pur- 
chased at the Cathedral c. 1880. 


London,’ by’G. Godwin and John Britton, 1838, 
vol, i, p. 47, 

“The height from the nave pavement to the 
top of the cross is 365 feet.” —Vide ‘ Old and New 
London,’ i, 264. 








Joun T. Pace. 
Long Itehington, Warwickshire. 


Moyzre Wms (11 8. x, 429),—St. Germans 
being a “ peculiar ” of the Bishop of Exeter, 
the early wills of persons belonging thereto 
should be found at the Exeter Probate 
Registry—unless for special reasons they 
were proved in the Prerogative Court of 
Canterbury, in which case they would be at 
Somerset House, London. 

‘The will of Richard Muyle of St. Germyns 
appears to be the oldest in the Exeter 
Registry, for it is listed under the year 1532, 
and is numbered I. 

The other names mentioned by your corre- 
spondent do not appear in the Calendars. 
These wills should therefore be sought for 
‘at Somerset House, or they may, perhaps, 
be found at the Bodmin Probate Registry. 

‘H. Tariry-Sorer. 

The City Library, Exeter. 


Recent Cmovs (11 §. x. 313,373, 431)— 
“‘ Tichborne Street should be Coventry 
Street.” This foot-note is given as a correc- 
tion to the statement quoted from Tallis’s 
‘Illustrated London,’ which asserts that 
‘Tichborne Street is lone of those which radiate 
i nt Circus. But if the statement 
is a little misleading, still more so is the 
correction. Coventry Street does not touch 
Regent Circus, and never did so. It ends, 
and Piccadilly begins, at the top of the Hay- 
market. 

Then, on the north side of Piccadilly, 
Tichborne Street used to slant off almost. 
immediately, and run at the back of the 
north-eastern of the four quarter circles 
which formed Regent Circus, and it ended 
at the bottom of the Quadrant. The quarter 
circle mentioned, a few houses in Piecadilly, 
and one side of Tichborne Street have been 
pulled down, and an opening has been made 
on the remaining side of the street for 








Tho rest of that side 
has been rebuilt, and now forms part of 
Piccadilly Circus (formerly the lower Regent 
Circus), but with the removal of the quarter 
circle the symmetry of the Cireus has been 
destroyed. W. A. Frost. 


Shaftesbury Avenue. 


A “TRAWN [TaROWN] oHAER” (11 8, ix. 
488; x. 32, 432)—I conclude that your 
Australian correspondent has not had an 
opportunity of consulting the ‘N.E.D.’ We 
find there abundant evidence for throw (a 
lathe), throw-lathe (a small lathe driven by 
hand), thrower (one who turns things in a 
lathe), throwing (turning wood), thrown 
(turned in a lathe), thrown chair (one con- 
sisting of parts so turned). Thrown chairs 
are not very uncommon. They consist of 
bars or staves of wood turned in a lathe so 
as to form rows of balls not separated ono 
from another. These bars aro fitted to- 

ether, and are usually black. ‘The back of 

e chair is capable of being set at different 
angles, and the front legs are thrown, or 
“tured,” to correspond with the bars. 


Durham. 


Maz. Owen is in error: the inquiry on this 
matter was not mine. “Thrawen chairs” 
have no more todo with “thrones” than has 
“drawn work” with “drones.” Thrones 
would be out of place in the house of on 
Elzabethan yeoman; but, apart from this, 
‘a knowledge of local ‘dialect upsets any “at, 
sight” philology. “‘Thrawen” is a 
old English word, and means “turned” or 
“twisted”; and these chairs—a very well- 
known t; re constructed of turned or 
twisted bara. They are sometimes called 
“bobbin chairs” hereabouts. I fear that 
Ma. Owen has been misled by the “scholo 
chamber.” ‘This was merely the schoolroom, 
where the children of the house were taught, 
and had no connexion with the Grammer 
School at Clitheroe, six miles away. 

JouN PARKER (Col.). 

Browsholme Hall, near Clitheroe. 


Wanninaron: Porm WANTED (11 S. x. 
408)—A similar question was asked at 
68. xii. 168, In Sir Walter Scott’s introduc- 
tion to ‘Marmion’ the whole 51 four-line 
verses are printed, and entitled ‘Cenbren 
yr Ellyll; or, The Spirit’s Blasted Tree ; 
& legendary tale, by the Reverend George 
Warrington.” Allibone, following‘ Biog. 
Dict. Living Authors,’ 1816, attributes only 
to that author “De Salkeld; or, Tho 
Knight of the White Rose, a poetical tale, 
1811.” ‘The Gossiping Guide to Wales,’ 
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1909 ed., confuses the author with the 
cuthor of‘ The History of Wales,’ 1786, &c. 
who was the Rov. William Warrington. |The 
Rev. George Warrington may be the subject 
of an obituary notice in The Gentleman's 
Magazine for September, 1830, which de- 
scribes its subject as 
“ Rector of Pleasley, Derbyshire, to which he was 
resented in 1793 by B. Thornhill, Esq., and 
Vicar of Hope, in the same county, and a Canon 
the Cathedral of St. Asaph, to which he was 
stituted in 1791." 

‘A large woodcut illustration of the 
Nannau Oak is in The Saturday Magazine 
for 11 Aug., 1832. . BH. 


German Srreet-Names (11 8. x. 409).— 
Friedrich Wilhelm Karl (1754-1816) suc- 
ceeded his father as Duke Friedrich IT. of 
Wiirttemberg in 1797, and assumed the 
title of King Friedrich I. on 1 Jan, 1808. 
In 1797, during his father's lifetime, he 
married, as his second wife, Charlotte 
Augusta Matilda (1766-1828), Princess Royal 
of England and eldest daughter of George IIT. 
Was not Wirtemberg Street so called after 
this queen? Her Christian name, Char- 
lotte, would hardly have been distinctive 
enough, as it must have suggested the wife 
of George IIT. or the daughter of George IV. 

Epwarp BENsLy. 












MepicrvaL Mumurss (11 S. ix. 67, 70, 
115, 157, 195, 316; x. 176, 234), — 
Baron C’. A. de Bode's ‘ Travels in Luristan 
and Arabistan,’ London, 1845, vol. i. p. 301, 
has this passage : 


“ Near the straits of Tengi-Tek6, from whence 
the Kurdistdn river issues into the plain above 
the ruins of Arrajén, and not far from the village 
of Peshker, i jure high up in the mountains, 
out of which runs a black substance resembling 
pitch, which is gathered by the natives, and is 
much esteemed in Persia for its healing qualities, 

ially for bruises and fractures, It is called 
, and sometimes Mumia-i-Nai, from the 
name of the village, Nai-deh, which lies at the 
foot of these mountains, The fissure was doubt- 
less originally produced by a voleano now extinct. 
AL the tine Shiréz was visited by an earthquake 
25 or 30 years agg)....the rent of the hill from 
whence the mumid oozed out sparingly was 
widened, and since that time it runs out more 
abundantly, but the quality is said to be dete- 
riorated.” 

In a note on p. 324 we read :— 

“May not this mumid be the gum mentioned 
by Dioscorides (iii, 09), which was obtained from 
Persia, of singularly healing qualities, and hence 
named Sarcocolla ? 

“The author of these pages has himself experi- 

need the efficacy of the Persian mumid on apply- 
ing it (oa bruised side occasioned. by a fall down 
































sume rocky cliffs. A piece of the hard black sub- 
stance of which it consists is mixed with melted 


sheep's fat, and while hot the bruised part of the 
body is well rubbed with it 

“According to Sir William Quseley, the only 
genuine mum-i-ay is produced in the, Darabii 
district, its name, signifying ‘the wax of @ 
village ‘called Ayi.’ And according to Comte 
Ferriéres Sauvebceut, the mummiayé was usually 
‘among the choicest presents made by the Persian 
sovereigns to their neighbouring allies. Thus, 
‘Ali Murad Khan sent about one ounce of this 
imummy contained in a golden box to the Em 
of Russia (see his ‘ Mémoires Historiques, 
tiques, et Géographiques des Voyages, tom. ili. 
p. 83, Paris, 1790).” 

‘The following account occurs in Robert 
Shaw's ‘Visits to High Tartary, Yarkand, 
and Késhghar,’ London, 1871, p. 352 :— 

“Kashgar, April 4 [1860]. Sardé’s friend 
reports that in the time of the Chinese they used 
to extract ‘moomiai’ from the heads of slaves! 
‘Moomiai’ is a mysterious drug, which, i 
to Oriental superstition, is an infallible cure for 
every wound and disease. All conquerors (even 
the English) are accused of sacrificing prisoners 
to obtain it. Sardé’s friend says that he heard 
the following story apropos of ‘ moomiai " from 
an escaped slave, who made his way from Yarkand 
back to his home in Gilgit some years ago. This 
slave and twenty more had been put into a garden 
to cat their fill of grapes for twenty days. He 
had seen the roasting-pans over which the victims 
are suspended head downwards, while their 
skulls are gashed with razorsto let the‘ moomiai” 
drop out into the red-hot pans! He and others 
gontrived to make their escape, It is, supposed 
the others were converted into ‘ moomiai'!" 

In China the Egyptian mummy is called 
“ Muh-nai-i.” It is first described in Teou 
Kiu-Ching’s ‘Cheh-Kang-luh,’ finished in 
A.D. 1366, as follows :— 

“In the country of Tien-Fang there i 
times a septuagenarian or octogenari 
eagerly wishes to devote his own body into the 
benefit of others. Such old man shuns all sorts of 
food and drink except honey, which not only he 
does cat, but, also washes himsclt with. 
some months’ practice thus he excretes nothing 
but honey. When he dies, people put his body 
in @ stone coffin filled with honoy, engrave it 
with the date, and bury it. A century after, it is 
opened, and the corpse is found to have turned 
into a 'melligenous drug, which, when internally 
taken in a small quantity, instantancously: 
fractures and contusions. It is not abundantly 
rocurable even in thet country, its other name 
yeing * Honey-Man ? (Mih-jin).” 

Kumacusu Mrvagara. 

‘Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 


“YaRDLAND ” (11 S. x. 429).—In 1675 
“one half-yard of mendow and pasture 
ground in the fields of Shottery,” neer 
Stratford-on-Avon, divided into ‘detached 
strips scattered over the parish, was mort- 
gaged to Henry Freeman. There is no 
doubt that the’ term “ vardland ” (vi 

‘errr signified a different quantity in various 
places, but 1 em unaware of any evidence 
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that it varied in size according to the 
county. At Wimbledon, in Surrey, a yard- 
land ‘seoms to have been only 15 acres, 
in some parts 20, in some 24, and in others 
30 or 40 acres, 

Interesting information, both with regard 
to the etymology of the word and the area 
it designated, will be found in a paper on 





‘The “Ancient Terms applicable to the 
Measurement of Land,’ published in vol. xvi. 
of the Transactions of the Surveyors’ Insti- 


tution, from which it appears that an old 
manuscript of the Abbey of Malmesbury says 
a yard of land contains 24 acres. In the 
digcussion which followed the reading of the 
paper referred to, the then President of 
the Institution said, referring to the case 
of the manor of Bishopstone, in North 
Wiltshire :— 

“The Manor Farm—which is in fact the 
ancient demeine land—ontained S40 acres. 
All the rest of the manor, comprising 2,451 acres 
(being the whole parish except the ancient glebe 
and allotments in lien of tithes), except fitteen 
small homesteads and four pieces of land contain- 
ing together Oa. 2r. 5p., is divided into 70 yard- 
lands. Phere are 31 “half yardianis. and’ two 
quarter yardlands, One holding contains 8} 
Zardlanda, and in, others numbers vary from 
wo to five, but there are still 22 single yard- 
lands, intact in one sense, although of course the 
actual site of the lands comprised in them has 
been changed by the inclosure.” 

‘The late Dr. Frederic Seehohm in ‘The 
English Village Community ’ (p. 27, edition 
1883) expresses the opinion that the normal 
area of a “virgate" or yardland was 30 
seattored acres, and gives details of the yard- 
land of John Moldeson in the manor of 
Winslow. A.C. C. 

A pordtand is the same as a “ virgate, 
which over a large part of England was the 
amount of the normal holdin, 
villeinage. In Pollock and Maitland’s * His. 
tory of English Law,’ bk. ii. chap. i. § 12 
Wali pp. 345-8), the ‘* virgate ” is discussed, 
and it is there said that very commonly it 
is reckoned to contain 30 acres, but both 
much larger and much smaller numbers are 
found. 

In the statement of the custom of the 
manor of Wimbledon, Surrey, in * Watltins 
on Copyholds,’ 4th ed., ii. 555, a yardiand in 
that manor is stated as 15 acres. 

Rooxsy. 


(Mk. A. 8. Warrriexp also thanked for reply.) 


‘“Tamormanta’ (11 S. x. 347),—A refer- 
ence to this rare seventeenth-century ro- 
mance suggests to me to put on record that 
more than helf @ century ago another work 














of a tenant in 








—also now scaree—of quite another kind, 
was published by Richardson (London and 
Derby) under the same title. The full 
title is :— 

“ Theophania; or, a Scriptural Vi 
Manitettion “Ut the. Leper sae, Viraeeeeee 
Messiah, as contra-distinguished from Angelic 
Personation of the Deity, with which it has been 
Fogumt ly sontounsied a Was mipplmertay. 
Seetatens : 

Gaanenes me vant subjects, By Twinroel 

Our copy of this curious work is a pre- 
sentation copy from the author, “with 
sentiments of dutiful et,” to Bishop 
John Murdoch, Catholic jear-Apostolic of 
the Western District of Scotland 1833-65. 
“‘Twinrock Elmricht’ must surely be a 
nom de guerre, Can any one throw any 
light on it ? 

Oswatp Houyrex-Biair, 0.8.B, 

Fort Augustus, 





AurHor or Quoration Wanrtep (I1 5. 
x. 429)—In Hazlitt’s ‘English Proverbs 
and Proverbial Phrases’ this distich in 
given from Fuller's ‘Gnomologia’ (1732) 
as follows :— 

My son is my son till he have got hin a wife, 
But JOY daughter ‘s my daughter all the days of 


A. Coutrsewoon Lee, 
Waltham Abbey. 
(Mn, ‘Twos, Ravotirre and Mn, Ancumay 
SPARKE also thanked for reply.) 


Tue PURCHASING OF Dreams (11 8, x. 
421)—Though not strictly apropos, I am. 
tempted to refer your correspondent and 
other readers to Thomas Lovell Beddocs’s 
beautiful lyric entitled * Dream-Pediary.’ 
The first two stanzas are as follows :— 

If there were dreams to sell, 
What would you buy ? 
Some cost. a bells 
Some a light sigh 
‘That shakes from Life's fresh crown 
Only a rose-leat down. 
og were dreams to sell, 
Merry and sad to tell, 
‘And the crier rung the bell, 
What would you buy ? 


A cottage Jono and still, 
With bowers nigh, 
Shadowy, my woes to still, 
Untill die. 
‘Such pearl from Life's fresh crown 
Fain would I shake me down. 
Were dreams to have at will, 
This would I buy. 
I_quote from the edition of Beddoes 
* Poems * edited by Ramsay Colles (“ Muses’ 
Library,” Routledge, n.d,), price 1s. 6d, 
Wn. H. Peer. 
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Aotez on Books. 


Edited by C.F. 


The Look of Susser Verac. 
(Hove, 


Cook. Foreword by Arthur Bell. 

Combridges, 28. net.) 

Nearty every anthology of verse upon some 
aspect of nature, or pertaining to some country 
or some chosen corner of the world, if it includes 
examples from the eighteenth or earlicr centuries, 
shows at its sharpest the divergence between 
our own vision of nature and that of our forbears. 
We do not remember to have seen this contrast 
anywhere brought eut more vividly than in this 
little collection of poems about Sussex. The 
beauty of Sussex, one may say, is of that simple 
and yet, subtle order which it takes a man of this 
generation fully to see and to express. That 
sense of intimate, even passionate affection, 
not for one’s country as a whole, but for this or 
that mood of her as revealed in’ this or that of 
her tracts, which breathes now in the work of 
many pocts (and, for example, in Mr. Bell's 
Foreword to this volume), arose first in the 
North, and made us attentive to heauty of 
a savage and impressive kind. We were first 
taught to, feel, and then to tell effectively, a 
love for “Caledonia, stern and wild,” for tho 
scenery of the lakes, and for landscapes, such as 
those of the West, which resemble these. "But the 
new sensitiveness to the wild carth has made us 
Tipten more and more eagerly for ever frevh tones 
of her voice, and expressions of her countenance, 
and nowhere has she proved herself, to the 
Peculiar temperament of men, in our time, more 
compelling than in Sussex. Tt may, indeed, be 
thought by those who are real children of that 
suil that the poets of other blood who have cele- 
brated) ber have even yet only half discovered 
(or, at any rate, half reve er; but it is 
astonishing to compare their intimacy, the di 
tinctiveness of their vision of her, and their 
response to this, with the affectionate descriptions 
and moralizings of e generations, in which 
mere words and o conventional literary attitude 
make up most of the piece. 

Nearly all tho best things here are already 
familiar to every one, There are, however, some 
verses about Rowfant by Andrew Tanz, a sonnet 
by Mr. Wilfrid Blunt, Rosamund Marriott Wat 

“On the Duwns,' and Mr. Laurence Binyon's 
on the Downs,’ as well as three or 
ant, dreamy things by Mr. Arthur 
Rell, which may not he known to. so many 
readers as the work of Mr. Rudyard. Kip! 
or Francis Thompson, or Mr, Hilvire Belloc. 
Of another sort (and welcome) is Horace Smith's 
‘Brighton.’ “The more tragic aspect of Brighton 
was “esaayed (with rather uncertain touch) 
hy RW. TE Myers in a poem which is in- 
cluded here. "Graveyards and registers “have 
Plelded their quota, and we get a sprinkling of 
legends, as well as an example or two of § 
songs. "The Cade scone from *2 Henry VI. 
given because, though the 
Kent, Iden's capture of Ca 
Sussex, near Heathfield. 
meinber a Ietter on t) 
Lower, communicated to vs last April by our 
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ay would have it in 
really took place in 
Our readers may re- 
subject by Mark Anthony 














from the Collection at Cambridge—* A most 
swoet Song ot ‘an English Merchant born in 
Chichester" is the title of it—as thus :-— 

‘A rich merchantman there was, 

‘That was both grave and wise, 

Did kill a man in Embden town 

‘Through quarrels that did arise. 
‘The merchantman is saved by the rather out- 
rageous affection of a German girl, whom he 
brings to England as his bride. But the much- 
belaboured censor was already at work, it seems, 
over Anglo-German affairs, for the song winds up 
wit 

But of their names and dwelling-place 

I must not here recite. 

A handful of biographical notes dealing with 

the ens well-known among the writers reps 
will add a good deal to the enjoyment of lovers of 
Sussex in other parts of the kingdom. 


The Structure of ‘ Le Livre d'Artun’ and ite Pune- 
tion in the Evolution of the Arthurian Prose- 
Romances: a Critical Study in Medieval Litera- 
foe. By H. Oskar Sommer. (Hachette & Co., 

Dr. Sommer, long reco 

industrious and learned critics of the Arthurian 

yele, publishes here some conclusions of great 
importance concerning its carly sources. The 
whole question of these romances is, as most 
readers know, ly complicated, and the 
pamphlet before us is only for the specialist. 

deals with MS. No. 337 in the Ribliothi 

Nationale, which consists of two distinctly 

ferent fragments. ‘The second of these has been 

printed by Dr. Sommer; the first is not 

available ins printed edition. From both, 

devoting ‘a stupendous amount of time and 
labour to the study of the MS.,” Dr. Sommer has 
deduced the existence of a “huge, single, and 
coherent, compilation which he calla * Le ‘Livre 

‘Artus.’ Te points out with great ingenuit 

the relations between the two parts of the MB., 
and what the references in them fairly imply of 
stories which the whole text formerly contained. 

Here he uses the evidence of other MSS. So far as 

we can judge from a highly condensed account, 

we think that Dr. Sommer's ‘Livre d’Artus’ is 8 

Wkely supposition, though @ novel one, and, & 

noteworthy ad to the carly sources. Its 

influence on ‘Le Livre de Lancelot ’ in the losses 
and gains of both is an interesting inquiry which 

Dr. Summer will doubtless develope at greater 

length in due course. While fully recoy 

the erudition of Dr. Sommer, we feel that his 

argument would lose nothing if he were loss 

assertive concerning its value. 


The Heart of East Anjlia. By Yon C. Hannsh. 
(Ieath, Cranton & Co., 7s. Od. net.) 
Tims history of Norwich is one of the best of Mr. 
Hannah's works. It goes deeply into nothi 
there was no need to do so—but i 
together a well-chosen multitude of pleasant and 
instructive details, arranged neatly, but. without 
formality, and set off with @ style the exuberance 
of whieli dos not (as we have noticed to be the 
case in some of his other books) become tiresome. 
Tlis subject is one that suits him, for its interest 
iy abundant and varied, and original material 
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(ferrespondent Mn. W. L. Kixo (ILS. ix. 281). 
timely touch o:curs unexpectedly in the song 


of a directly quotable ‘sort is also plentifal. 
\From Werbert ot Lasimgs Wo “Boreatey, 0 
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There shall be seene the lively Figures & 
Pleasant, demonstrations of y* Drisdes, theire 
Pastimes, Natures, quallities, and prime deriua- 
tions. 





The nymble Naides in their proper Natures, 
gnd delightfull pleasures, in and about y* Springes, 
Fountaines, and Waters. 


‘Nocturnails of vnexpressable Figures; Visions, 
and Apparitions, Figureing deepe Melancholly 
and vnvsuall Representations, 

Pastimes vaed in Spayne, cailed Joco del Tauro 
and Jooo del Cano. 

All manner of Fightings of Wilde Beasts what- 
soeuer can be procured for Pastime, Recreation 
and Veiwe. Besides an Infnite nomber of vn- 
expressed p'perties of Singuler Order & composure. 





Pace 52. 


Meanea to accomadate all the expressed properties 
are these. 

Af ull Tymes when Wee shall stand in need of 
FFortie or FFiftie Great Hore to ornifle with 
high State the Sccanc, Historie or Subiect, A 
Gentleman his Mat Seruant and Commaunder 
in his Highnes Stables will be readie for vs. 

Wee have allso a Captaine of Foote and his 
Office” of Excellent Experience, and direction, 
readie at. all Tymes. 

Cornelius the Dutchman the most admired man 
of Christendome for singuler Inuention and Arte 
wth diuerse others of our Nation, that will vnder- 
take for our Sea Fights, Prospectiues, Nocturnals, 
Driades, Naides, Fire, and Water-workes. 

FFor Masques and all other P'perties belonging 
to them, Wee are allreadie Prepared w' Adi 
able Dauncers. 

Gor our scucrall kindes of Musick, Mr. Alphonso, 
Mr, Innocent Lancire, Mr. Bird, Mr. Johnson, 
and others great Mm in Musick. 

Gladiators and Sword-Men good & sufficient 
store you all know 

FFor all Exercises of the Olympiades (being 

ractized) no Nation is better to P'forme them, 
for high Courage Actiuitie and Strength. 

FFor Latine Playes, the helpe of both the 
Vniuersities, when ‘Tyine shall require for the 
Entertainement of Princes, or any Embassadours 
from foraigne Nations. 

The English Actors you knowe sufficiently. 



















ConstpeRac'oxs for the Vnderlakers, and all 
Patentees. 


1. What chardge may buyld the said Amphy- 
theator and how soone. 

2. How, and by what sufficient, and Excellent 
Men, all scucrall properties may’ be fitted, and 
made Gracefull according to the former Expres- 
sions, and to continew the concourse of People, 
by wt money may be still comeing in. 

3, As reasonable as may be coniectured What 
profitt may arise to the vndertakers to give them 
satisfaction. 

Jt is concluded by diuerse and Judicious 
Artizans that haue conferred, and long consulted 
herein, that ten or Eleauen thousand pounds in 
Bancke may buyld y* said Amphytheator stronge 
ani faire, and that it is necessarie to hauc two 
thousand’ pounds in Bancke when the House is 
buylt to furnish all properties Gracetull thetevnto 

belonging. 








Wee are alreadic prepared w all Men of Excel~ 
lencie for the Vadertakeing of each  seuerall 
P'pertie whateoeuer. 

Vhile the House is in buylding, all Playes and 


‘operties may be prepared that there be no 
Fyre lost, for it is the most pretious thing that 
belongeth therevnto. 


It is desired that all those Gentlemen that 
resolue to be Vadertake" in this Busienes may 
aduise w! the best, and most Learned Oo 
they can, for tho best Assureance of all their 
Por hatas ie aaybe Imagined the wilbe 

it maybe Im 
to acrometlata and farish these Showee 
jut they will, or may be made continew many 
Yeares after for Exchange of Sceanes, and Sub- 
fects, being well ordered and preseraed in the 
Wardropp, And thereby saue a great quantitie of 
foney. 

There is no Laudablo Way or course that can 
deliuer vnto tho Vadectakers, 80 casio, 50 Groat 
and so certaine a gaine as this doth offer. It is 
therefore requisite to hasten theire Accordance 
and Contracts the sooner. For haifo a Yeare 
‘Tyme will proue to be the losso of as much 
as will buyld the whole House, Which mat 
Pointe, I could wishe that every Vndertaker 
would well consider of. GEPRA 


(To be continued.) 








CHRISTMAS BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
(Continued from 11 8. viii. 483.) 


1852. A Holiday Book for Christmas and the 
New Year, ombracing Legends, Tales, Poetey, 
Music, Sketches of Manners and Customs, Games: 
and Sports, &c. 

1859, Christmas Decoration of Churches...- 
By the Rev. E. L. Cutts.—See 7 8. iv. 503. Date 
now given. 

186: A Notice of the Custom of “ Haxey 
Hood,” in the Isle of Axholme, Lincolnshire. 
By John Brown.—The Reliquary, v. 170-71. 











q7ib08 Christmas.— Baptist Magazine, Lx. 760- 
1879. Tho Mistletoe - Bough: ita Natural 


History, Economy, and Uses. By Prof. J. Buck- 
man.—Ieprinted from The Veterinarian, March 
and ‘April, 1870. Pp. 20. 

1881. _Weihnachten in deutscher Dichtung. 
Von A. Freybe. Pp. 243. 

1881. Royal Christmases. The Antiquary, iil. 
40, 87—Customs relating to New Year's Day. 
Id, p. 247.—Some Archaic Customs at Christraas 
Times, By G. Le Gomme. | Ids iv. 248-5. 

















1882. New Year Customs. By the Rev. 
Walter. Gregor —The Antiquary, v. 1-6. [Letter 
by C. 8. Wake.] Id, 183. 

1883. Weihnacht in Wort und Bild. Von 
E. Foerster. Pp. 53. 

1884. Cornish’ hn 





mas Customs. By W. 8. 
Lach-Szyrma.—The Antiquary, ix. 94. 

1885. Christmas in Other Countries. Cham- 
bers's Journal, December, pp. 801—4.—Christmas. 








Fare. Id. pp. 817-19. 
1886. ‘Foot [in Lincolnshire].—The Anti- 
quary, xiv. 85-8. Sco also p. 12. 

1888. The Christmas Pantomime. By G. 


‘Laurence Gomme.—The Antiquery, xvii, 6-10. 
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1802. 
wein. 


Deutsche Weihnachten. Von F. 
Pp. 132. 
3. Beitrage zur Geschichte der deutschen 
Weihnachtsspicle. Von W. Koeppen. Pp. 132. 

1803. Die Geschichte der deutschen Weih- 
nacht. Von A. Tille. Pp. 355. 

1001. Christmas Fish Pies—he Anliquary, 
xxvii. 376-7 

1901. Christmas in France, By Th. Bentzon. 
Century, bsiii. 170-77. 

1902, Weihnachten in Kirche, Kunst, und 
Volksleben. Von G, Rietschel, 

1905. 
award I. Cooper.—Nineleenth Century, January, 
Pp. 78-88. 

1006. Christmas, Easter, Whitsuntide. By 
ay E. Garvie.—Contemporary Review, lxxxix. 

1912. Christeias in Ritual and Tradition, By 
Miles. pepered, by R. BR. Marett, Polk- 


Ort- 








Children’s Christmas Amusements. By 












whristmas ‘Thoughts, Ry J. H. Ber 


11S. 
nanl. Pp. 100. 
Rustic Speech and Folk-Lore. By 
th Mary Wright. [Customs connected 





Pill the New Year and Twelfth Day, pp. 258-05 
eistmas in a Medieval Country House. 

Contry Life, 20 Deca, pp. 87-80. 

Christmas Custoins.—@irl’s Own Paper, 








P. 
{Christmas Customs in Sweden.] The 
4 Dec.—The Soul of Christmas. Zid. 
Obristmas. The Guardian, 23 Dee.— 
Christmas Customs New and Old. Jd. 
1913. Old Christmas Legends. By A, Watts. 
—Palt Malt Magazine, December. 
1913. Christmas Eve at Bethlehem.—The 
Quren, 20 Dec, p. 1151. 








1913. Christmmas.—Saturday Review, 27 Dec. 
pp. 801-3, 
i913. Christmas at St. Albans Abbey, A.p. 


7.—Tha Sphere Obristmas Number, See 118. 


70. 

Christmas Eve. Pox hominibus bonae 
Yoluntatis. | By Robert Bridges.—Christmias Eve. 
The Times, 24 Dec—The Miracle of Christmas. 
Ji., 26 Deo.— Christmas Eve.’ ‘The Laureate's 
iedieval poem. Some explanatory notes, By 
Prof. I. Gollancz, Litt.D.—Carols. Words 
Tunes." Id., 27 Dee— The Feast of Lights.’ 
Some Christinas Survivals. Id., 29 Dec. 








1914, Ancient English Christmas Carols.— 
Sco 11'S, ji, 502 for frst edition, Cheaper issue, 
1014, A Gloucestershire Mumming Play. A 





Popular Survival.—The Times, 3 Jan. 

114, Christmas in Rome.” By Dr. Giovanni 
Piol.—Contemporary Review, January. 

10M4, A Corner of the Cotswolds. By M. 
Sturge Gretton. Oxfordshire Christmas Miracle 
Play (from ‘N. & Q.,' 5S. ii. 503-5], pp. 217-21, 

1914. County Folk-Lore. No. VIL Printed 
Batteta: oan lea of Printed Polis Jore pot 
cerning | fe. ‘ule, Hogmanay, New ear, 
Vandsel Monday, pp. 110-61,]—Polk-Lore So- 
ciety, vol. Ixxi. 

LULL. Christmas Carols. By ldmondstoune 
Duncan.— Musical Times, Deceinber, pp. 687-91. 


Roranp Avstix. 





Gloucester. 





THE LITERARY FRAUDS OF HENRY 
WALKER THE IRONMONGER- 


(See ante, pp. 441, 462.) 


6. “ Wonperrur, Prepicrroys. 
SAUTMARSH.” 


‘Tras is universally attributed to Saltmarsh, 
and is given among his works in the ' D.N.B.* 
‘The tract is the greatest nonsense, and quite 
unworthy of a writer of Saltmarsh’s calibre. 
The full title runs as follows :— 

“ Wonderful ‘dictions declared in LOSS 
as from the Land to his Excelleney Sic Thomas 
Fairfax and the Councell of his Army. By John 
Saltmarsh, preacher of the Gospell. “His severall 
speeches and the manner of his death. Dec. 20, 
16 {Saltmarsh died on 11 Dec., and was 
buried on the 15th.) ‘This narrative, con: 

Mr. Saltmarsh hath been sent. to tho Army 
there perused and made perfect, o be printed 
and published for the Kingdoms satisfaction. 
Imprimatur Gilbert Mabbot. Printed at London 
by Robert Tbbitson, in Sinithileld, neere the 
Queens Head Tavern, 1648." 

Mabbott, licenser of the Press and (at the 
time) a Levoller, was just as dishonest 
rascal as Walker himself, and his certificate 
is worthless. The tract had a political 
motive. Mercurius Melancholicus, 19, 
for 1-8 Jan., 1648, written by Martin Parker, 
says of this tract on p. 112:— 

“ What « dammable piece of impostorisme that 
matchlesse piece of compounded roguery, Walker, 
hath put forth concerning that dee Itnarshe 
protest, since I understood letters, I never heard. 
nor read the like, wherein the juggler acts his 
Peveptlone to the life and wholly blinds the eyes of 
the ignorant. Yet, sirrah, though thero is craft 
in your Sanding, It your cunning cannot conceal 
it the intellectual eye, the conviction of two 
passages is sullicient for all the rest,” &c, 

Parker then goes on to point out contra- 
dictions and discrepancies in the narrative 
at some length. 


By Jouy 

















7. * Tar Buoupy AtMANACcK [for 1648]. 
By Joun Booxer.” 


‘This document (which is fairly common) 
is always catalogued to John Booker, tho 
Parliament's chief astrologer, after Lilly. 
‘The contents of the title-page run :— 

“(The Bloudy Almanack. For this present 
Jubilee. To which England is directed, to fore- 
know ‘what shall, come to passe, by that famous 
astrologer, Mr. John Booker. ‘Keing a perfect 
‘abstractot the prophecies proved out of Scripture 
by the noble Napicr, Lord of Marchistown in 
Scotland. And a mysterious monethly observa- 
tion for this present yeere ensuing, 1648." 

"Two woodcuts, side by side, follow. The 
first devicts Rome and London, with tho 
legends, at the top, side, and bottom, of 
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“Strange wonders in the Ayre,” “ Papists 
and Blasphemers flying,” and “The plenty 
‘of trade in London.” ‘The second deserves 
attention, depicting as it does a delinquent 
Kneeling at the bar before the Speaker and 
the House of Commons, with the legends, at 
tho top, side, and bottom, respectively, of 
fajesties return to the Parliament,” 


“His 
“The joy and peace of the people,” and 
“The exseution of Justice.” {it should be 


remembered that this appeared at the end 
of 1647, and that the King waa not beheaded 
until 30 Jan., 1649.) ‘The rest of the title- 
‘page runs :— 

“ Lit i entred into the Hall [Stationers') 
oo ee ed shed according to order [?}.. Lon- 
Sons ‘Printed by John Clowes [who occasionally 
‘printed for Ibbitson]. 1647." 

Mercurius Melancholicus, No. 17, for 
18-25 Dec., 1647, commences by the follow- 
ing attack upon Walker :-— 

* Stop the bell weather, the rest will acquiesce, 

So Walker brayes, just like an asse, no lesse. 





beslaver the face of his last weeks 
‘Occurrences with incomparable nonsense ; but the 


spawle [?] 


fool is turn'd Ass-strologer. Who did think 
‘that his clipt wings would ever carry him so high, 
or that he durst to thrust forth his snout without, 
4 —— imprimatur hanging at it. Certainly the 
Raffron Saint [Walker was red-haired] hath 
dreamed of late, or else had some of Saltmarsh 
his visions. ‘The Veguiled multitude may think 
so, but I will unravel his knavery. Ife hath 
‘counterfeited Mr. Bookers name, under the false 
‘title of a‘ Iloody Almanack,' only to fasten his 
-own brainlesse fopperies upon him, cither to gain 
‘acceptance or to make odious. But, who- 
soever reades and knows the ingenuity of that 
Hobby horse cannot but conclude him @ scholar 
brought up at Banks, his school, He shows such 
-conceits and prancing in Divinity that not a line 
but, is the lawfully begotten character of this 
Assinego. And if a word worthy of observation 
he dare not denie but it is feloniously stolen out of 
‘the treasures of old Brightman [the commentator 
‘on the Apocalypse] or other reverend authors. 
Somewhat it was that he walked this week [in 
Perfect Occurrences] with his page, Mabbott 
[the licenser, whose name was added to the news 
book] at his hecles, in his old thredbare mundition, 
sirnamed ‘Harruncy.’ But although he keeps 
this as a string to his bow, it may break (as well a8 
his credit) at last. Well, Harry, when all is done 
Tee thou wilt be a knave, doe what I can.” 


Martin Parker is best known as the 
author of the famous old ballad “ When the 
King comes home in peace again,” now re- 
‘memtered by its latest title of “When the 
King enjoys his own again.” The former 
version is to be found among the Rox- 
burghe ballads at the British Museum, and 

‘consists of twelve stanzas, which are quite 














different from the later edition, best known 
to modern readers through Joseph Ritson’s 
reprint in ‘Ancient Songs and Ballads.’ 
This last edition can now, from the quota- 
tions I have given above, be definitely 
stated to have appeared in 1648, for the 
fifth stanza in the reprint ia not to be found 
in the Roxburghe version (probably of 1643 
or 1644), and runs as follows :— 

Did Walker no predictions lack 

In Hammond's Bloody Almanack 

Foretelling things that would ensue 

‘That all proves right if lies be true. 

But why should not he the pillory foresee 

Wherein poor Toby once was ta’en, 

And also foreknow to the gallows he must go 

When the King enjoys his own again. 
Hammond was the name of the Parlia- 
mentary colonel at the time detaining the 
King as a prisoner at Carisbrook. ‘There 
has been a great deal of erroncous comment 
upon “Toby”: Sir Walter Scott. thought 
it was Walker's Christian name. It simply 
refers to John ‘Taylor's burlesque sermon 
by Walker on ‘“Tobies dogges tayle,” 
printed in 1642, after he had bean pilloried 
for “To your tents, O Israel.” 

J.B. Wiiuass. 


(To be continued.) 








A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THOMAS 
HOLCROFT. 


(See ante, pp. 1, 43, 83, 122, 163, 205, 244, 
284, 323, 362, 403, 442.) 


1796. “The Deserted Daughter: a comed: it 
is acted at the Theatre Royal, Covent-ce len. 
London: Printed for G, G. and J. Robinson, 
qatce-nosten Roy 1795.” Octavo, 4+1-86-+ 

Pp. 

‘This play was presented 2 May, 1794, 
with Mrs. Inchbald posing as the’ writer 
(ef. Oulton. 2: 176). ‘The book was noticed 
in The English Review tor July, 1795 (26:72), 
and also in The Monthly Review for July 
(17: 189), where it is said that “ Holeroft is 
known to bo the author of it.” ‘The British 
Gritic for October, 1795 (6: 422), says, “The 
author is understood to be Mr. Holeroft.” A 
** second edition,” with identical pagination, 
“third edition” and a “fourth edition” 
appeared the same year (1795). ‘There is a 
curious circumstance in that the four British 
Museum copies of tho various editions, 
though similar in practically every other 
respect, have a variation in the catch figure 
at the bottom of the final attached page, 
which contains the Epilogue. Fdition I. 
‘hes “ 4”, Baition Wh. hes "2"; Edition TIL. 
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hag © 27'5 and Haition TV. has “1.” Copies 

in the Bodleian Library and the Dyce Collec- 

tion, South Kensington Museum, also agree 
in these Rohe In fact, the distinction 
seems to be general, appearing in every copy 

Lhave seen. A copy of the first edition in 

the Yale University Library bears the auto- 

graph of John Genest on the title-page, and 

the date 23 March, 1806. 

‘There is a subsequent edition as follows :— 
“The Deserted Daughter: a comedy, in five 

acts, as it is acted at the Theatre Royal, 

Covent Garden. Fifth dition. London! 

Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees and Orme. 

1806.” Octavo, 4+1-80 pp. 

On the back of the title-page is the note: 

“Printed by C. Mercier & Co. Northumber- 

land Court, London.” 

It was included in the following collec- 
tions: Mrs. E. Inchbald, ‘The British 
Theatre,’ 1808 ; ‘ The London Stage,’ 1824 ; 
Mrs. E. Inchbald, ‘The British ‘Theatre,’ 
1824; ‘The Acting Drama,’ 1834; Dicks's 
‘Standard Plays,’ No. 89, 1883. 

There was an edition—“ Dublin, Printed 
by M. Kelly for P. Wogan. ...1795”—in 
octavo, paged 446-72 in the copy which I 
examined. Pp. 73, on, were missing. 

I have seen in a bookshop a copy of 
comedy by Thomas 
the Boston Theatre 

with Universal Applause. Boston: Printed 

for William C. Blake, at the Boston Bookstare, 

No. Cornhill. 1795"; 
and there was a duodecimo edition at New 
York in 1806 (‘D.N.B.’; B.M.C.):— 

“Tho Deserted Daughter, a Comedy, in five acta. 
By i. Holcroft. Marked as performed in the 
English and American Theatres. New-York : 
Published by D. Longworth, At the Dramatic 
Repository, Shakespeare-Gallery. 1806.” Duo- 
decimo, 44-65-78 pp.; 

but these are the only American impressions 

I have located. 

John Cumberland (1787-1866) founded a 
play of his own on Holcroft’s ‘Deserted 
Daughter,’ namely :-— 

“The Steward; or, fashion and feeling: A 
Comedy, in five acts, (Founded upon the 
Desorted_Daughter,) as performed at the 
Theatre-Royal, Covent Garden, September 15th, 
1819. London: Printed by '. Hughes, 
Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, for John Lowndes, 
25, BowStreet. 1810. Price Three Shillings.” 
Octavo, xi+1+1-83 pp. 

‘this appeared in J. Cumberland’s ‘British 

Theatre,’ 1829; ‘The British Drama, Illus- 

trated,’ 1864; and Dicks’s ‘Standard 

Plays,’ No. 539, 1883. 

The Bodleian attributes this version to 
‘Thomas Beazley. 








The Man of Ten Thousand: a» comedy 

acted at the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane. 
By Thomas Holcroft. London :’ Printed for 
@.G.and J, Robinson, Paternoster Row. 1796." 
Octavo, 4+1-88 pp. 


‘This play was produced 23 Jan., 1796. 
‘There is a second edition (South Kensing- 

ton Museum) :— 

‘he Man of Ten Thousand. A Comedy. As. 


it is acted at the Theatre-Royal, Drury-Lane.. 
The Second Edition. By Thomas Holcroft. 








London: Printed for G. G. and J. Robinson,. 
Paternoster Row. 1796."  Octavo, 4+1-88 
PP. 


I have record of a “ third edition ” :— 
“The Man of Ten Thousand : a comedy as it is- 

acted at the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane. ‘Tho 

Third Edition. By Thomas Holeroft. London: 

Printed for G. G. and J. Robinson, Paternoster: 

Row. 1796." Octavo, 441-88 pp. 

I compared two copies of the first edition 
with one of the third, and found on every 
page broken letters and typographical 
peculiarities which appeared in every copy 
under my view. The words “Tho Third 
Edition ” were added ; and an initial capital 
“TP” at the beginning of a paragraph, tho 
word “ Advertisement,” and the rule under 
that word, were reset between editions. 
Beyond this, I believe the type to have been 
the same. A copy in the Yale Library has 
the autograph of John Genest, and the date 
“ Oct. 8, 1801,” on the title-page. The book 
was noticed in The English Review (27: 180) 
as early as February of the same year; in 
‘The Monthly Review tor March, 1796 (19: 353) 
—4 fine review; and in The British Critic: 
for July, 1796 (7: 674). 


1796. ‘The Force of Ridicule.’ 

This comedy was acted but once—at 
Drury Lane, 6 Dec., 1796, and has never 
been printed. ‘Biographia Dramatica’ 
says (2: 244-5): “It was, we believe, 
derived from the French.” ‘The ‘ Memoirs’ 
(p. 159) give the date as 1798, but a note 
corrects this statement ; and Genest and 
‘Biographia Dramatica’ agree on 1796. 
‘This date is further confirmed by Miss Pope's 
List of Plays (British Museum, Add. MS. 
29,045) and by tho theatre’s hook recording 
receipts of performances (British Museum, 
Add. MS. 29,710, f. 79b). 


1796. “Travels through Germany, Switzerland, 
Italy, and Sicily. ‘Translated from the Ger~ 
man of Frederic Leopold Count Stolberg. By 
Thomas. Holeroft. In two. volumes. [A 
quotation from Plato.) London: Printed for 
G. G. and J. Robinson, Paternoster-Row. 
apccxcv:.” (Vol. II. dated 1797.) Quarto- 
1, xx-+1-506 ; IT, xi-+1-656-+1. 
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A second edition followed :— 

“Travels through Germany, Switzerland, Italy, 
and Sicily. lated from the German of 
Frederic ‘Thomas 

edition. 


Row. mpecx i. Octavo. I> 
Il, 1141-452; UL, 1141-837; 
1 pp. 

J.D. Reuss, * Register of Living Authors,’ 
Berlin, 1804 (1: 491), lists the two-volume 
edition of 1796, omits mention of the 1797 
edition, but records “A new edition. Vol. 
1-4, 1802.” [have are located a previous 
appearance of this work in French—neither 
Quérard nor Larousse listed any, nor is 
there any in the Bibliothéque Nationale at 
Paris; 80 we may tentatively place this 
as Holcroft’s earlicst translation from the 
Gorman, the edition of which was “ Kénigs- 
berg and Leipzig, 1794.” Cf. Monthly 
Review, August, 1797 (23: 371), commenting 
on the first edition. 

In the March, 1805, issuo of The Glasgow 
Repository of Literature (Mitchell Library), 
Ppp. 195-7, is an extract :— 

** Characteristic Anecdotes of the Modern Nea- 
litans. From Travels through Germany, &c. 
wnslated from the German of Free 

Leopold, Count Stolberg, by T. Holcroft 

Expringe Cosy. 
Columbia University, New York City. 


(To be continued.) 














Sr. Tuomas's Day. — A little Belgian 
friend—one of the many new friends that 
English people have been making within the 
last. months—amused us on St. Nicholas’s 
Day by an account of the ceremonies proper 
to that festival observed in his household. 
He told of tho little baskets sct out in the 
drawing-room overnight, filled with carrots, 
turnips, and other delicacies for tho con- 
sumption of the good saint's ass, and which 
would be found in the morning miraculously 
charged with presents; and then ho went 
on to relate. with immense gusto, the pranks 
every one plays on St. Thomas's Day. ‘The 
game is to lock some one up in a room and 
not let him out till he has. promised to give 
you all you ask for. Thus the boys at 
school lock up the master, and extort good 
marks from him ; and the master, if he can 
manage it, locks up tho boys. This may, 
however, if he is not sharp, give him an 
anxious quarter of an hocr: for example, 
our vivacious friend told us how his class was 
once Jocked into a room having a baleony 
to its window, from which, by & dangerous 











leap, the balcony of another room could 
be reached. A handful of the bolder boys, 
himself among them, dared the » EOE, 
through the house to the locked door, and 
released their companions. Our hero, how- 
ever, found his own father too much for him 
at this sport, for, being locked into a room 
on the entresol of the house, he let himself 
down from the window by his hands, and 
dropped to the ground. ‘Tho maids of a 
house are also liable to be played this trick, 
and are compelled to ransom themselves 
with promises of caramels or other sweets. 
‘One interesting point about the custom 
is the fact that the interest taken in it is still 
80 lively, and so tolerant of inconvenience ; 
another is its kinship with “ barring-out ” 
customs. Am I right in thinking that it 
belongs to St. Thomss’s Day, in allusion, 
first, to the doors that were locked where the 


disciples were assembled together, and, 
secondly, to the persistence of St. Thomas's 
demand for evidence ? PEREGRINUS. 


Curistmas Tarxs.—If I am not mistaken, 
the late Prince Consort Albert is generally 
credited with having introduced into this 
country the custom of erecting Christmas 
trees for the youngsters. I have come 
across the following note in Alf. John 
Kempe's ‘The Loseley Manuscripts’ (London, 
1836; 

“We remember a German of the household of 
the late Queen Caroline making what ho termed 
a Christmas tree for a juvenile party at that 
feetive season.” 

According to the description given, how- 
ever, the tree in question was merely a 
painted or decorated board with real branches 
or twigs added, and not a Christmas tree as 
we know it. LoL. K 











PIcTURES BELONGING TO EARL OF LEIcES- 
ver: InveNToRY, 1677.—The following list 
of pictures occurs in an 

“Inventory of the goods and chattels of 
Robert, Earl of Leycester, late of Penschurst, in 
the County of Kent, deceased, in and about the 
mansion place called Leycester House, in the 
parish of St, Martyn in the Fields in the County 
of Middlewex,”” 
taken 14 Nov., 1677 :— 

“A picture of an Angell a sleepe, in a guilt 
carved frame; Picture of a Gentleman's bead 
paynted upon board ; the picture of Algernon, 
late Karle of Northumberland, in a guilt carved 
frame; the picture of the Countess of Sunder 
land, in a guilt carved frame; the picture of the 
Lady Lisle, in a guilt carved frame; the picture 
of Henry Sydney Exgr, when he was a child, ina 
guilt carved frame ; a peice of frutridge, in a guilt 
carved frame ; the story of Hagar, in a guilt carved 
frame ; a Laniskipp of Shipps, in a black frame ; 
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ice of trutridge, in a black Ebony frame ; 

Hh of ruined buildings, in» black 
‘the picture of a naked woman lying at, 
Jength, in a guilt carved frame; the picture of 
Saturne, in a carved guilt frame ; the picture of 
the Duke of Richmond, in a carved guilt frame ; 
the picture of the Countess of met Ariane and the 
Lady Carlisle, in a carved guilt frame; the 
picture of Palma, in a guilt carved frame; 
the Story of Our Saviour, in a guilt carved 





frame; the pictures of Eight Ladyes, in a 
allt garved treme (two of them of the Lady 
Carlisle) three Jong peloes, and the picture of 8 
soldier.’ 


‘These, together with three landscapes of 
which no details are given, were valued at 
321. 108. * 

The valuo of the whole inventory only 
‘amounts to 3371. le, and it appears as if 
the house had been already partly dis- 
mantled, or that only certain articles of 
jurniture were included in the inventory, 
which will be found in Additional MS. 
32,683, £. 101. Percy D. Muypy. 


“ Quire a rew.”—The ‘ N.E.D.’ does not 
mention the curious locutions ** quite a few ” 
and ‘quite a little” for “more than” a 
few or a little, a respectable number or 
quantity. They are very common col- 
Toquialisms—at least in these parts. I 
‘uppose the idea underlying them is “fully 
to the limit of” what may be called few 
‘or little, and therefore verging on a larger 
mass deserving @ stronger name. I do not 
recollect any other cases in which “ quite ” 
inverts the basic idea of its substantive. 
Forrest Morgan. 


Hartford, Conn. 
Norges on Worps For THE ‘N.E.D.’ 
(Seo 11 8. ix. 105, 227; x. 264, 334, 


424,)—Seaton, p. 424,—An example of this 
spelling, earlier than any supplied by the 
*N.E.D.,’ is in Thomas Cooper's ‘ Thesaurus 
Lingue Romane et Britannice,’ 1573, 
where the meaning of 





“ Elitimus” is 
given as “the Prelate of the temple or 
‘hureh, the parson, the sexton : of some it is 
taken for a Clerke.” An examination of 
Sir Thomas Elyot’s original ‘ Latin-English 
Dictionary’ of 1538, and the successive edi- 
tions in ‘which enlarged it, might 
bring to light an earlier instance of 
piaien Ba 

Woose, p. 424.—The word was queried at 
this reference. But it will be found in 
Skeat’s ‘Tudor and Stuart Glossary,’ 1914, 
where the meaning is given as ‘'‘ ooze,’ soft 
mud,” with two examples from Phaer’s 
‘ Baeia? also ‘N.E.D.’ & ‘Ooze,’ 
ab. 


Moti, p. 425.—The quoted was 
“The Mercurial Moti was very much com- 
mended of Vlisses, though condemned of 


(Greene's ‘ Philomela,” sign. C). 
The word is merely misprint for “ moli” 
or “moly.” See ‘Odyssey,’ x. 303 egg, 


where Hermes gives Odysseus the plant 
Sv as a charm by which to resist Circe's 
witchcraft. : 

“ Homer's Moly ” is in Gosson’s ‘ Schoole 
of Abuse,’ and other instances earlier than 
that in this passage of Greeno will be 
found in ‘The Stanford Dictionary’ and the 
‘NED? 

T am unable to consult the context it 
‘Philomela.’ Is “Cyres” an error for 
“Circe”? Epwarp BENsiy. 


Goro Herperr anp ‘THE RETURN 
yrom Parwassus.'—The following lines— 
Draytons sweete muse is like a sanguine dy, 
Able to rauish the rash gazers eye— 
in ‘The Returne from Pernassus,’ 1606, 
quarto (Bodl. Mal. 207), sig. B2, perhaps 
suggested the lines, 
‘Sweet rose, whose hue angry and brave 
Bids the rash gazer wipe his eye, 
in Georg> Herbert's well - known poem 
“Sweet aay, #0 cool, so calm, so bright.” 
H. SELLERS. 
Oxford. 


Hisronican Ivacouracy : ‘ Oppsrisn’: 
Counr Kév10smarx.—The late Mgr. Benson, 
at p. 145, 1914 edition, has written :— 

“Solemn Thomas Thynne, murdered two years 
afterwards, for a woman's sake, by Count Conigs- 
mark, who was hanged for it and lay in great 
state in o satin coffin.” 

Charles John von Kénigsmark was trie ' 
for this murder and acquitted, was wounded 
at Argos, and died on 26 or 29 Aug., 1686. 

‘ATTcHO. 


Dickenstana: ‘ Prckwicx.’—Two inter- 
esting early allusions to ‘ Pickwick’ are 
afforded in’ a folio broadside published by 
S. Knight of Sweeting’s Alley prior to 
November, 1837. Its title is 

s on’s Visit to the City. An invention 
for the Donel of Howseheldersin the Intended 
Line of Procession on the 9th Nov’, 1837.” 

‘Tho invention is a nest of pigeon-holes, so 
that by lying prostrate in the divisions 
thirty-five spectators can be accommodated 
at each window, instead of only three or 
four. Mr. Pickwick is shown as ® tenant 





in on otherwise empty case, and in another 
“chown completely filled—o number of 
characters from ‘The Pickwick Papers’ are 
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depicted. The “opinions of the press” 
include the following: “It's werry snug, 
as the undertaker said to the corpse” (Sam 
Weller). ALECK ABRABANS. 


Pxorosreriocraray.—This was the name 
given by Henry Stevens to his method of 
cataloguing rare and valuable books by 
photographing the title-pages, now largely 
employed by antiquarian booksellers. He 
took out a patent for the method on 30 Sept., 
1871 (No. 2590), but it never went beyond 
the “provisional” stage, his only object 
being to establish the date of his invention. 
In 1878 he published a small book entitled 
*Photobibliography,’ in which he gives a 
detailed account of the method by which he 

roposed to carry his invention into practice. 

‘his note may serve to remind hbrarians 
and others that they are indebted to Henry 
Stevens of Vermont for this valuable sug- 
gestion. R. B. P. 





Queries. 


Wx must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct, 





“THe SLANG DIcTIONARY ’ PUBLISHED BY 
Joun Campen Horren: 17s AuTHoR.— 
Halkett and Laing’s Dictionary gives John 
Camden Hotten as the author, and 1865 as 
the date. At 11 S. ii. 528, av. ‘ Matsell’s 
“Vocabulum,”? Mr. RicHARD H. THORNTON 
writes :— 

“That [1850] was the very year in which Mr. 

Sampson's ‘Slang Dictionary’ (usually attributed 
to J.C. Hotten) saw the light.” 
If “ Mr. Sampson ” means Henry Sampson, 
author of ‘A History of Advertising,’ the 
attribution to him appears to be more likely 
than that to Hotten, At tho end of my 
copy of ‘The Slang Dictionary,’ published 
by Hotten’s successors, Chatto & Windus, a 
new edition, 1874, is a list of books published 
by Chatto & Windus, dated July, 1875, in 
which appears ‘A History of Advertising 
from the Earliest Times,’ by Henry Sampson. 
In this list is ‘The Slang Dictionary,’ “ an 
entirely new edition,” author not named. 

In the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography * 
Henry Sampson is credited with two books 
only , ‘A History of Advertising,’ 1874, 
and Modern Boxing, by Pendragon,’ 1878. 
It appears that in 1872 Sampson took the 
pseudonym “Pendragon” in The Weekly 











Dispatch, for which he wrote letters of 
general criticism on sport. Kirk's Supple- 
ment to Allibone’s Dictionary mentions only 
the two books named above. 
‘Was Henry Sampson the author of ‘The 
Slang Dictionary’? 
Ronee PreRrornr. 


AMPHILLIS WASHINGTON.—At 8 8. ii, 254 
it is mentioned that in a Staffordshire will 
cceurs the peculiar Christian name of 
Amphillis, Can anybody tell me who the 
testator was, and where the will is to be seen t 
I am trying to discover the maiden name of 
Amphillis Washington, wife of the Rev. 
Lawrence Washington of Purleigh, and 
where they were married. She was @ di 
ancestress of George Washington. 
(Rev.) R. UssHER. 

Weatbury Vicarage, Brackley. 

AvrTHor WanTEp.—The Manchester Guar- 
dian lately referred to a skit on Mr. Gladstone 
called ‘ Hair-Splittingas a Fine Art: Letters 
to my Son Herbert.” It was published by 
Tinsley in 1882. Can any one say who 
wrote itt ‘GLADSTONIAN. 


Borstat.—What is the derivation of this 
name ? Brapsrow. 


De Tassis, THE SPANISH AMBASSADOR 
emp, Jams I.—In August, 1603, Don John. 
de Tassis, Count of Villa Mediana, arrived 
in England as ambassador from Spain. He 
was of a Spanish family of high rank, whose 
lineago is given in Spanish in the ‘ Nobiliaro 
Genealogica’’ by Lopez de Haro, published 
at Madrid in 1621, but without dates. I 
should be glad to know the date of his death, 
place of burial—which was, I fancy, at 
‘Valladolid—and whether there is any monu- 
mental effigy of him extant, also if there is 
any print or portrait of him in Spain. It 
seems a far cry to that country from which 
to obtain information through ‘N. & Q.,” 
but this invaluable aid to literary inquirers 
is the only help available, and may be 
successful. I should also like to know whether 
the De Tassis family has any representative 
at the present time, and whether the present 
Marquess de Penafnente del Acazar, or the 
Marquess de Casa Fontenelles, Count of 
Villa Mediana (creation of 1713), is de- 
scended from it. 'B. M. 


ScHaw of Savcure—Can any of your 
readers tell me where a pedigree of this 
Clackmannanshire family may be soen ? The 
period which is of interest to me is 1580-1680. 


Vad, Hope Streets Glasgaw, WD. 
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Manaisce oF JoAN pz Grey.—Could any 
reader give me some information concern- 
ing Joan de Grey, daughter of Robert, fifth 
Baron Grey of Rotherfield? 

‘According to Archdale’s ‘ Peerages’ and 
Burke's ‘ Dormant Peerages,’ which I have, 
Joan de Grey married John Leke, twelfth 
Baron de Eyncourt, in 1401. In the same 
books, concerning "Thomas du Lyttelton, 
she is said to have married Richard Quatre: 
main of Rycote, Oxfordshire. In a ‘ History 
of Thame’ that I have (which seema to be 
founded on facts) she is said to have married 
a Guy le Breton, and their daughter Kathe- 
rine to have married Thomas Quatremain 
of Weston, Oxon. 

According to some Quatremain arms pre- 
served in the Ashmolean Museum, the 
marriage of Joan de Grey to Guy le Breton 
seems to be confirmed. In neither of the 
above ‘ Peerages’ ia there any mention of 
the name “Le Breton.” It is about the 
marriage of Joan de Grey to Guy le Breton 
that I wish to know mostly. 

‘New ZeaLanp READER. 


‘Tmorxy SKoTrow oR SKOTTOWE OF 
Norwics, Goupsmrra, 1634: CorroraTion 
Recorps.—Of what family was Timothy 
Skottowe, one of the leading goldsmiths of 
Norwich 1 Was he related to Augustus 
Skottow or Skottowe, also of Norwich, who 
married Anne, daughter of Robert Suckling 
of Woodton and Barsham, Norfolk, in 1638 ? 
and had he any connexion with the village of 
Skottowe in the same county ? I possess a 
silver tankard made by him, temp. King 
Charles L., having the Norwich plate-marl 





of 1642, with tho letters “'T. 8.,” and en- 
graved with the arms of my relations the 
Servi Savery family of Devon and 


Wilts, with plume mantlings c. 1670. 
Timothy Skottowe is described in the 

Corporation records as providing beer cups 

and wine cups in 1634. English silver plate 

temp. Charles I. is very rare, as most of it 

‘was melted for coining during the Civil War. 

Leonarp C. PRICE. 

Essex Lodge, Ewell. 


Farruina Vicrorian Sramps.—I am not 
a philatelist now, but failure elsewhere to 
find an answer to this query impela me to 
ask the assistance of ‘N. & Q.’ In the 
eighties, as an urchin, on Saturday mornings 
I used to buy hot buns from the coffee- 
houses, my allowance being in hand. 
‘Thoughtfulness then supervening upon the 
replenishment of the inner man, 1 would 
betake myself to the Post Office, where I 





would buy eight or twelve farthing stamps. 
As far as I can remember, these stamps 
were used in some way in connexion with 
newspapers, and were simply miniature 
Victorian stamps—black printed or very 
dark-red black, just like the penny stamp, 
except for sizs, All philatelic journals 
ignore “ the idea even ” that such farthing 
stamps were issued then, I do not insist 
that they were for any other purpose than 
somehow in connexion with newspapers. 
Can any reader assist? Cect, OWEN. 
Subiaco, Western Australia. 


‘Warertoo AND THE FRanco-GERMAN 
War.—Is there any complete list of the 
French and German officers who were present 
at the battle of Waterloo and also took 
in the Franco-German War of 1870-71? 

On 6 Dec., 1871, General von Hartmann, 
Commander of the 2nd Bavarian Corps, 
wrote to Bliebtreu, the battle painter :— 

“It was a heart-stirring thought for me that T 
had been present at the battle of Waterloo in 1815, 
and that I’ had in 1870-71 led an Army Corps 
against the enemy, on the 6th of Augunt, in my 
7éth year; that 1 had remained on horseback for 
fully 17 hours, at Fréschweiler, Reichshofen, and 
Niederbronn, and had had no food all day, except 
’ piece of the privates’ black bread.” 

J. Lanprzar Lucas. 
Glendora, Hindhead, Surrey. 


“ Spruce ”'=="* Narry.’’—I should be glad 
of instances of uses of this word in litera- 
ture. Colloquially, I know the word in ‘* As 
spruce as a little banker's clerk,” ‘As 
spruce as a new pin,” “As spruce as & 
barber's clerk.” Whether barber's or barber- 
surgeon's clerk is indicated in the last 


instance I do not know. 
Jas, Curtis, F.S.A. 





‘Tam Princess AND THE CRUMPLED Rose- 
Lea¥.—Will you kindly refer me to examples 
of the story of the princess 80 delicate that 
ahe slept on rose-leaves, and when she com- 
plained that, she could not rest it was found 


that ono leaf was crumpled ? 
Ewerrrvs. 


Sourney’s Worxs.— Has any biblio- 
graphy of Robert Southey’s works been 
published ? Roranp Austin. 

Gloucester. 


Crooxep Lanz, Lonpow Baipez.—This 
street was famous for its fishing-tackle 
shops and birdcages previous to the rebuil 
ing of London Bridge. Can any reader gi 
any information as to inns, celebrated resi- 
dents, &.t RecINatD Jacoss. 

Junior Constitutional Club, W. 
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Oxp Eronzans.—I shall be grateful for 
information ing any of the followin; 
(1) Horton, John, admitted 12 Sept., 1755, 
left 1761. (2) Howard, Abraham, admitted 
26 Jan., 1756, left 1761. (3) Hull, Thomas, 
admitted 25’ May, 1759, left 1761. (4) 
Hunter, William Orby, admitted 13 April, 
1761, left 1766. (5) Husbands, William, 
admitted 1 Oct., 1758, left 1764. (6) Irving, 
James, admitted 17 Jan., 1759, left 1767. 
(1) Isherwood, Thomas, admitted 18 Feb., 
1755, left 1762. (8) James, Montague, 
admitted 13 Jan., 1758, left 1760. (9) James, 
Thomas, admitted 13 Jan., 1758, left 1762. 
(10) Jenner, Thomas, admitted 18 March, 
1764, left ‘1765. (11) Jennings, George, 
admitted 16 Jan., 1758, left 1763. (12) 
Johnston, Andrew, admitted 19 April, 1765, 
left_1766.__(13) Johnaton, Peter, admitted 
28 Jan., 1762, left 1762 or 1766. 
stone, Richard, admitted 
left 1768. (15) Jones, 
1 July, 1762, left 1762. 
John, admitted 1 May, 1765, left 1769. 
(17) ‘Jones, ‘Thomas, sdmitted 17 May, 
1758, left 1762. (18) Jones, Richard, ad- 
mitted 17 May, 1758, left 1764. 

RA A-L, 


Gzorcz IV.’s NaTuRAL CHILDREN.—Are 
there any records of George IV.’s illegitimate 
descendants? and is it a positive fact that 
he had no son_by his morganatic wifo Mrs. 
Fitzgerald ? I have always heard it stated 
that a certain Mr. Henry William Rouse, a 
very distinguished man, who was British 
Consul in Valparaiso, Chile, during the second 
quarter of last century, was the son of 

Seorge IV. This has been affirmed by well- 
informed old British residents in Chile, who 
Pertonally knew Mr. Rouge, and who must 

ave had some reason for belioving it. 
Quien Sane. 


AvrHoR oF QuoraTion WANTED.— 
Not all who seem to fail have failed indecd, 
Not all who fail have therefore worked in vain, 
‘There is no failure for the good and brave. 
What though thy sced should fall by the wayside 
And the birds snatch it? Yet the birds are fed, 
Or they shall bear it far across the wave 
To give rich harvests after thou art dead. 

Somo of the above lines were recently 
quoted by Sir Edward Clarke at the farewell 
dinner given to him on his retirement from 
the Bar. Having myself a great desire to 
know the authorship of the lines, I ventured 
to write to Sir Edward, who very kindly 
answered to the following effect. He first 
met with them fifty years ago, as part of a 

sonnet in the last number of @ publication 











issued under the authority of Frederick 
Maurice, Tom Hughes, and others. No 
indication of the authorship was given, and 
Sir Edward is in doubt whether the writer 
was Dean Trench or Prof. Connington. He 
inclines to Trench, but is not quite certain. 
Some time ago I raised this question 
your pages, but do not seem to remember 
‘any answer having appeared. Possibly the 
fresh interest given to this inquiry by the 
interesting quotation of these fine lines may 
elicit some authentic information. 

W. Se 


Tuomas Brapsury, Lorp Mayor. — 
According to Stowe's ‘Survey of London,’ 
ed. 1633, Thomas Bradbury was Lord 
Mayor in 1509, and died in that year of his 
office, and “Sir William Capel the rest.” 
In pedigrees of Harley MSS. this Thomas 
Bradbury of Braughing is shown as @ Knight, 
and Stowe states that he was buried in 
St. Stephen's, Coleman Street, in a tomb on 
the north side of the choir. Was he ever 
knighted ? AC 


“We'tt co To Kew IN LILAc TIME.”— 

I shall be glad if any reader of ‘N. & Q.” 

ean tell me where to find the words of an 

old ballad whose title is “ We ’ll go to Kew 

in lilac time,” or something similar to this, 
M. W. Ramsay L’Amy. 


“TureMuTHis”: CurismaN Name.—The 
Times obituary of 17 Nov. records the 
death of Miss ‘Thirmuthis Baker. What is 
the meaning of this word? and what 








88, Cornwall Gardens, 8. 


nationality of the lady's godparent does it 
suggest ? Is its uso as a Christian namo 
known to any of your readers ? 

L@R 


Bournemouth. 


“ Spin rrvaL MEMBERS.”—In ‘ Arcana Fair- 
faxiana’ (a manuscript volume of apothe- 
caries’ lore and housewifery nearly three 
centuries old) occurs, on p. 49, the following 
recipe :— 

“A Sovereine Water.—Take sentory & stamp 
it smale & put it to cleare ale, & stale, then let it 
stand 24 houres, then still it & take that water 
& put to it ginger in powder, annis seed, fennell 
seede, & parscley secd....to a ttle of the 
water, lett them stand 24 hours, then still them 
againe & use this water morne & even for a 
principall medicine for y* coughe, ache of y* sides, 
impostumes of the body, or any evell in y* brest, 
or greeves of the spirituall members y* causeth a 
man to have an appetite to his meate that cannot 
eate.”” 


Can any reader explain the expression 
“ spirituall members”? W. H.-A, 
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His sister is Miss H. C. Foxcroft, the well- 
known historian. 

Bibliography. — Hinton (or, more cor- 
rectly, Henton) Charterhouse being a mon- 
astic foundation, nearly all writers have 
devoted their attention to the history of 
the place as a Carthusian mo 
Carthusian houses were not numerous in 
England, and of the few that there were, 
two were in Somerset—Witham and Hinton. 

Mr. E. D. Foxcroft contributed * Notes on 
Hinton Charterhouse’ to Som. Arch. Soc. 
Proceedings, 1893. This article has a ground 
plan and two illustrations of the interior. 
A yet fuller account, by the same writer, is 
in the Bath Natural History and Ant. 
Field Club, vol. (1893). The Som. 
‘Arch. Soc.’ Proceedings, 1911, pp. 73-83, 
should also bo consulted. ‘The Society 
visited the neighbourhood in that year 
(1911). Miss H. C. Foxcroft wrote upon 
the Duke of Monmouth’s taking refuge in 
the district in 1685. This paper contains 
many references to Hinton and the neigh- 
bourhood, and it is a most important 
contribution to historical knowledge. Five 
charters of Hinton (under ‘Henton’) are 
given in Dugdale, vol. vi. Miss E. Margaret 
‘Thompson’s ‘The Somerset Carthusians,’ 
PP. 203-366 (John Hodges, 1895), is by fer 
the fullest and best account of Hinton. 
See also Archbold’s ‘Somerset Religious 
Houses,’ 1892. Miss Thompson points out 
(p. 253) an absurd mistake made by Collin- 
fon with reference to. figure connected with 
Hinton, but now in a neighbouring church. 
A book likely to be overlooked is Bowles 
(W. L.) ond Nichols's (J. G.) “ Annals and 
Ant. of Lacock Abbey... .including Notices 
of the Monasteries of Bradenstoke: Hinton, 
and Farley. London, 1835.” 








Harleian MSS. 6965, fi. 104-5, and 
6966, ff. 170-72, are important. ..Lists of 
Carthusian libraries are scarce, but in 


P.R.O. Ecclesiastical Documents, Ex- 
chequer K.R., No. 4/8, is a list of books sent 
from Charterhouse, ‘London, to Hinton 
Charterhouse. See ' Somerset’ and Dorset 
Notes and Queries, vol. viii., 1903, p. 216. 
The best notes upon tho library at Hinton 
are in Thomas Webb Williams's ‘Somerset 
Medieval Libraries,’ 1897, pp. 99-100. 
See also ‘Valor Kcclesiasticus,’ vol. i. 
pp. 156 et seq., and Brewer's ‘ State Papers, 
Henry VIII.’ The Rev. Thomas Spencer, 
Perpetual Curate of Hinton Charterhouse, 
wrote numerous books and papers upon”the 
place, but dealing chiefly with economic or 
controversial questions. I have a note 
that in 1890 the Rev. Henry Gee wrote 








be extremely obliged by 
"| Be extremely o 





from The Hostel, St. John’s Hall, High- 
bury, N. :— 

“T am collecting all the materials that I can 
find for a complete sketch of Hinton Abbey or 
Hent it called (no 


help me, &6.—1 
Miss Thompson’s book, published five years 
later, would have well upplied this want. 


[UMPHREYS. 
187, Piccadilly, W. 


449).—Is not the which V. R. quotes 
(Hor, "Odes," TV. iv) 


‘And is fulvue ever a] 
in the classics ? TI 

iv. 60, is an animal of 
But surely, looking at 
there can be little doubt that “* 


lied to caper oF caprea 
vitulue in ‘ Odes,” IV. 








ab ubere | Iam lacte d ” expreesesone 
idea in the poet's mind: “The lion’s whelp 
fresh from his mother’s dugs, just weaned. 


If V. R. will put 9 comma at intenta, for 
which I would plead, ho will read the 
as I do, and as I have always thought to be 
ita generally recognized interpretation, even 
at the cost of his leaving the “colour of the 
Italian goat ” unaffected by it. May I refer 
him to Lord Ravensworth’s rendering (about 
the best of the many metrical versions of the 
“ Odes’)? 
Or as a kid in tures: 

‘Browsing ‘intent, hati bapl seen 

A whelp of the grim lion's brood, 
‘Wesned Som, his tawny dam, and all athirst for 


8. RC 
Precincts, Canterbury. 


In answer to your correspondent’s query 
as to whether the epithet fulve refers to 
caprea or leo, I cannot find any note on the 
subject either in Macleane’s or Orelli’s 
Horace ; and Conington in his translation of 
the Fourth Ode of the Fourth Book ignores 
the epithet altogether. Theodore Martin in 
his translation says, “Or like the lion's 
whelp but now | Weaned from his tawny 
mother's side.’ Horace Grant in his 
translation says, “Or as a lion hunger 
prest | Weaned from the tawny mother's 
breast.” Smart translates in Bohn’s edition 
the lines, “Makes the young lion but just 
weaned from his tawny dam.” In ‘the 
marginal translation in the Delphin Edition 
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tho lines run: ‘‘qualem Ieonem jam lacte 
et uberibus fulve parentis remotum”; and 
fulvus seems to be an appropriate and 
usual epithet of Zeo, aa Virgil, ‘ Aneid,’ I. 
722, “ Bulvique insternor pelle leonis.” 

A. GwyTHER. 


Although the verses are at first sight 
rather involved, the sense ia quite clear. ‘The 
fulva mater is 'the mother of the leo. To 
make her the mother of the goat would be 
to turn sense into nonsense, for then what 
would become of the dente novo, by which the 
goat fears she is about to perish? Besides, 
fulvus is the usual and proper epithet of the 
leo. M. E. BRowNina. 


My old schoolmaster, Benjamin Hall 
Kennedy, was particularly sovere on any one 
of us who construed caprea by goat. What 
he said in effect was this: caper, he-gost ; 
capra, capella, she-goat ; caprea, capreolus, 
roe-deer. So Orelli on Hor.,‘ Odes,’ IV. iv. 
13: “ Caprea—nostris zoologis cervus capre- 
olus ‘Reh,’ ne cum ‘capra’ confundatur 
cavendum est.” GEORGE CHRISTIAN. 

‘Tickencoto Rectory, Stamford. 


Sr. Mary's, Sono: Josera Gzorcienss, 
AxcusisHoP oF Samos (11 8. x. 450).—I have 
a little book :— 

“« A Description of the Present State of Samos, 
Nicaria, Patmos, and Mount Athos. By Joseph 
Georgirenes, Arch-Rishop of Samus. Now living 
in London.’ ‘Translated by one that knew the 
Author in Constantinople. July 14, 1677. 
Licensed, W. Jane. London, Printed by W. G. 
and sold by Moses Pitt, at the Angel in St. Paul’ 
Church-yard. 1678.” 

It. is dedicated, in English, ‘‘'To the Most 
High Prince of Royal Birth, James, Duke of 
‘ork.”” 

‘The dedication in the, presumably, original 
Greek appears at the end of the prefatory 
matter. In this the Archbishop is named 
Two 6 Tewpyepiyns. ‘There is very little 
reference to himself in his book. 

“Since Samos has bi Arch-Bishopri 
en Hae hana Ar Beton 
nasius; 2. Anthimus; 3. Parthenius; 4. Cor- 
poling 6. Christophorus 6. Neophytus : 7, 

joseph (who writ this History i Greek’ 
and Philaretud that ‘now euseceds bien g°S0 
After this come short accounts of those 
archbishops. Towards the end of them is 
the following : 

“ Neophytus 

a Ty the 








f Biphanto sat 6 years, and 
land. eer 


of 
Is 
“After him came Joseph Georgirene [eic], of 


the Island of Milos, who was  consccrated, 
October 7. 1666. "He sat here five years, till after 
the taking of Candic, the Turks grew more 
Popnious, and consequently more abusive : 





So that wearied with their injuries, he retired to 
the Holy Grotto of the Apocalypse, in the Isle 
of Patmos. 

“ After he had voluntarily retir'd from his 
Arch-Bishoprick, the Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople did tly substitute in his place Phil- 
arotus of the Isle of Siphanto.”—P. 37. 


The above extracts contain, I think, all 
which the book gives about Joseph Georgi- 
renes. Another, however, is, I think, inter- 
esting as it concerns his office : 

“When a new Arch-Bishop comes, he shews 
his Patent from the Grand Signior to the Caddee 
then summons all the Proesti of the Villages, 
whom having read his Patent, he has 
ter'd in the publick Records of the Island. 
done thoy all accompany him to the Cathedral 
Church, where after the Reading of his Institu- 
tions, given by the Patriarch, he is plac'd in the 
Archiepiscopal Throne, where every one comes. 
to kiss his Iand, and he bestows upon them 
his Benediction; and then makes them a Speech 
(if he find himself of sufficient capacity to dot.) 
‘This is the way of his Investiture into the Arch- 
Bishoprick of Samos and Nicaria, 

“At his first coming, the Papas, or Parish Priest 
of the Church of his Residence presents him 15, 
or 20 Dollers ; they of the other Churches accord- 
ing to their Abilitics. ‘The first year of his 
coming, every Parish Priest pays him 4 Dollers, 
and the following years 2. Every Lay-man pays. 
him 48 Aspers, and the following years 24. ‘The 
rest of his Revenues comes in by Ordinations and 
Marriages. One part of the Island come to 
Megale Chore, where he Resides, for Licenses to- 
Marry, the other part to his Vicar General at 
Carlovasi.| ‘The Samians pay one Doller for s 
License ; all Strangers two: But he that comes 
after first Marriage for a, License for a sccond, oF 
third, pays three or four.""—Pp. 33, 34. 

In ‘A Voyage into the Levant,’ by M- 
(Joseph Pitton de) Tournefort, London, 
1718 (translated by John Ozell), vol. i. 
p. 308, in Letter X., is the following :— 

“The Bishop of this Island [Samos], who is 
also Bishop of Nicaria, resides at Cora, and 
enjoys about 2000 Crowns annual Income. 
Besides which he draws a considerable Revenue 
by blessing the Waters and tho Cattel, which 
ceremony, is perform’d the beginning of May. 
ll the Milk-meats and all the Cheese that are 
made that day, belong to the Bishop: he has 
likewise two Beasts out of every Herd.” 

Rosen? Prerrornt. 


Dickens anp Wooven Lees (11S. x. 409, 
454).—I have been waiting for the quote- 
tion which, more than any other, 
the fascination exercised over Dickens 
wooden legs. It is Dick Swiveller’s pathe 
outburst when Sophy Waockles mar 
Mr. Cheggs :— 

‘Yet loved 1 as man never loved that be 
wooden legs, 
‘Ana "my: hearts tay heart is breaking for love 


Sophy Cheggs. 
Pie ure GW. ER 
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“Maona mer venrras et —(?)” (11 8. 
x. 389).—See ‘The Stanford Dictionary,” 
pp. 517 and 823 (Supplement). Bishop Jewel 
(1565) quotes the correct form with the 

resent tense. But ‘‘ Magna est Veritas, 
Fruth will preuaile,” from Purchas’s ‘ Micro- 
cosmus’ (1619), points to “ prevalebit,” 
and it is the future apparently that is found 
in Thomas Brooks (1662). Scott in ‘The 
‘Talisman,’ chap. xix., and Thackeray in a 
‘Roundabout ” paper, aro referred to for 
the same form. 

Three causes might be suggested as 
having helped to give the wider currency to 
“* prevalebit.”” 

irstly, the rhythm of the sentence is 
more effective when it ends with a ditro- 
scheus (~~ -~). 
the future of “ prevalere” 
occurs in the Vulgate far more frequently 
than the present. 

Finally, truth so frequently fails to win 
the day that we have more use for a text to 
console us with the hope of its final victory. 

Epwarp Bensty. 


Ovunx (11 8. x. 448).—Tho rulers of tho 
state bore the title of Nawab Wazir until 
1819, when they took that of King. Kaye's 
“Sepoy War,’ vol. i. chap. iii., might be 
consulted. TE D. 

“BroTHER Jowannes” (11 8. x. 370, 
397, 418). — Regarding this character 
(queried ante, p. 370)—my researches have 
failed to identify him. There was a John 
of Paris who died in 1304, and left behind 
him a manuscript in tho library of St. 
Gormain : ‘De Christo et Antichristo’ (the 
Benedictine ‘Histoire Littéraire de. la 
France,’ tome xxv., 1869, edition of 1898). 
A contemporary of his, Abbot Joachim of 
‘Calabria, wrote on the samo subject, and 
their combined visions were printed at 
Venice in 1516. 

‘The visionary part of John's ‘ Antichrist ’ 
(a separate work from ‘De Christo’) is 
given by John Wolf (1537-1600, not the 
famous Wolfius) in his ‘ Lectiones Memora- 
biles et Recondit@ ’ (Frankfort, 1671, vol. i. 
p. 489)._This is the second edition, the first 
dating 1600-1608, (Note the date 1600.) 
Here is a sample :— 

“Ecce Leo Gallicus obviabit Aquile, et ferict 











caput ipsius, | Erit bellum immensum ct mons 
valida entes ab omni natione, &c.” [Punctua- 
tion mine.} 

Until w 





can find the Friar John Apoca- 
Ivpse, as given us in the Figaro, printed in 
ono of tho collections of visions by Adrien 








Péladan (1815-90), we must suspend our 
judgment, and suspect that John of Paris 
as been revamy Of course, we do not 
dispute the word of Joséphin Péladan that 
the vision in question was among his father’s 
papers, nor the statement that it hailed 
from those ancient Catholic centres Tarascon 
and Beaucaire, that we want is @ proof 
of correct transmission from the sixteenth 
century. Even, however, as a document 
antedating 1890, it is remarkable enough. 
Incidentally I may add that the vision of 
the world-war by the late Count Tolstoy in 
1910 is genuine. I am about to reprint it 
with tke original French letter from tess: 
Nastasia Tolstoy, dated from Pskoff, “4 
janvier, 1913.” Soe vision ay a 
*hiladelphia in @ Sunda: on 23 . 
1913, ‘There. iene renee for ‘Tolstoy's 
literary executor to know anything about 
it, for the great Russian dictated it to 
Countess Nastasia to please the Tsar. 
only published it because she heard that 
some one else meant to. 
Aubert J. EpMunps. 
Tlistorical Society of Pennsylvania. 


Correspondents may like to know that he 
who runs may read the predictions of this 
latter-day ‘minor prophet. ‘The following 
advertisement has lately appeared :— 





Johannes, post 
6s. 6d.—Morgan, Son, and Co., Lt: 
lane, London.” 

The Yorkshire Herald saya Mr. William 
Le Queux has been writing to The Daily 
Chronicle, quoting, from no less an authority 
than the Official Guide of the London and 
North-Western Railway, a prophecy ascribed 
to Taliesin, who lived some time in the sixth 
century. 





88, Chancery- 






y coming with atmed wings spread, 
Shall subdue and shall enthral 

‘The broad Britain all 
From the Lochlin ocean to Severn's bed. 

And British men 

Shall be captives then 
To strangers from Saxonia’s strand : 

‘They shall praise their God and hold 

‘Their language as of old, 
But except wild Wales they shall lose their land. 

All this seems to me to refer to events 

much more within Taliesin's apprehension 
than twentieth-century probabilities, and, 
in_any case, he would not use the term 
“British men” in the sense that we are 
accustomed to use it now. 
Sr. Swrram. 
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Watrer Bacenor: Pronunciation oF 
Name (11 8. x. 289, 336, 377)—The correct 
pronunciation of ‘the name Bagehot is 
possibly not a very vital matter, but as 
information was asked in ‘N. & Qu,” it ia 
material that the reply should be correct. 
M.D. (ante, p. 336) says, in reply to the 
query :— 

“ The widow of this distinguished man, who 
resides in Kensington, pronounces the name 
with the g soft, and with the ¢ sounded " ; 
and your correspondent ante, p. 377, says :— 

“M.D.'s testimony at the second reference, 

on the evidence of Mra. Walter Bagehot, should be 
‘conelusive.” 
But t# M.D.’s statement “on the evidence 
‘of Mrs. Walter Bagehot” ? Is it not merely 
M.D.’s statement of what his belief is? 
‘Asa connexion of the family, I dispute M.D.’s 
statement, and I have before me a letter 
from Mrs. Bagehot’s sister in which sho 
saya :— 

“We pronounce Bagehot as B: Y=¢ 
soft 7 cotaialyr and 2t too proncunced an of 
My 8 two houres, Herds Hill, near Lang 
porte, charming place, “and 4, Meibury Road, 

ensington, a detached house with garden.” 
But Mrs. Bagehot resides principally at 
Langport, not Kensington. In the interests 
of accuracy, I trust you will insert this. 

Hic ex Unique. 





ister has two hot 





Reepham, Norfolk. 


Insgcrivorous Pranrs (11 8. x. 450)— 
‘The description of the sundew by Leo 
Grindon which is asked for will probably 
be that given in his ‘Manchester Flora,’ 
1859, pp. 153-4, which is very remarkable, 
especially when compared “with similar 
descriptions in other botanical works, in its 
perfectly accurate, and yet apparently free 
uso of untechnical language. He refora 
also to his ‘Manchester Walka and Wild- 
Flowers,’ chap. x. CHARLES MADELEY. 
Warringtor. 


(Mss Ina M. Rorgr and Mn. ARCHIBALD 
‘SPARKE also thanked for replics.] 


“ Boguss ” (11 8. x. 367, 416, 454).—The 
meaning of “ boches ” is very likely “ round- 
heads, bullet - heads.” The reference to 
“ boche ” in the patois of Marseilles reminds 
me that the game of bowls is called ‘ boccia ” 
in Italian. T have played it several times with 
friends from Bologna. ‘The word means also 
“bud,” “bottle,” ““ alembic,” and “blister,” 
evidently many things of globular shape. 
“‘Boccio,” on the other hand, means a 
“felling (the same as one of the meanings 
of “ botch ” in English). LL K. 





Scors Guarps: ReGIMENnTat Hisrorims 
(11 8, x. 447)—Your contributor in saying 
that “no catalogue of military histories has 
ever been printed ” has evidently overlooked 
the excellent military catalogue issued by 
Francis Edwards, the bookseller of 83, High 
Street, Marylebone, W., in 1908.” This 
catalogue runs to 648 closely printed pages. 
The recent Class List, No. 8, of the Bolton 
Public Libraries, on ‘Sociology,’ gives thir- 
teen pages on military history and science, 
mentioning 165 books; while ‘Th> Records 
and Badges of the British Army,’ by H. M. 
Chichester and G. Burgos-Short (Gale & 
Polden, 1900), gives @ list of the published 
regimental histories under the various regi- 
ments. ARCHIBALD Srarke, F.R.S.L. 





There is no regular history of the Scots 
Guards. Two or three companies were 
formed in Scotland under the command of 
the Earl of Linlithgow in 1660; these com- 
panies were added to from time to time, and 
in the earliest list of the Scots military 
establishment, dated 1678, we find them 
referred to as ‘‘ His Majesties Foote Guard.” 
In 1713 the regiment received the title of the 
3rd Foot Guards. King William IV. gavo 
them the title of “Scots Fusilier Guards,” 
and Queen Victoria in 1877 was graciously 
pleased to restore to the regiment its ancient 
title of ‘Scots Guards.” Chichester and 
Burges-Short in their ‘Records and Badges 
of the British Army’ give an excellent outline 
of the records of this regiment. 

James Clark, referred to in the note 
by Mrs. Corz, was not a Guardsman, but 
formerly @ sergeant of the 21st Regiment, 
the Royal Scots Fusiliers. It was of this, his 
own regiment, he wrote ‘ A Historical Record 
of the Royal Scots Fusiliers, 1678-1885.’ 
The book was published by Banks & Co. of 
Edinburgh in the latter year (1885). This 
regiment was referred to in the Scots list of 
1678 as “The Foote regiment commanded 
by ye Earle of Marre,” and must not be 
confounded with the Scots Guards when 
they bore the title of Scots Fusilier Guards. 
“The Royal Scots Fusiliers ”” were formerly 
known as “the 2Ist (Royal North British 
Fusiliers) Regiment of Foot,” and under this 
title their ‘ Historical Record ’ was published 
by Parker for the War Office in 1849. 

‘Mrs. Core is also wrong in stating that 
“no catalogue of military histories has ever 
been printed.” ‘The lists of official military 
books appearing with the advertisements in 
The Monthly Army List almost invariably 
contain the records and histories of the regi- 
ments issued by or for the Government. Tho 
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best bibliographical list of regimental history 
of which I know is that contained in ‘'The 
Records and Badges of the British Army,’ to 
which I have so frequently referred in your 
columns. 
G. Yarrow Baxpock (Major). 
South Hackney, N.E. 


I believe I am right in saying that Mr. 
Andrew Ross, the learned Ross Herald, 
Edinburgh, is at work on a history of the 
Scots Guards. _ If it is as good as his ‘ Scottish 
Colours,’ it will be a first-rate piece of work, 
which regimental histories rarely are. 

By far the best bibliography of regimental 
histories I know is Mr. Francis Edwards's 
‘Naval and Military Catalogue,’ June, 1907— 
August, 1908 (pp. 520). Mrs. Corz may like 
to know that an elaborate bibliography and 
iconography of the Gordon Highlanders will 
appear in my book, ‘Territorial Soldiering 
in the North-East of Scotland, 1759-1814,’ 
to be published by the New Spalding Club, 
Aberdeen, in a few woeks. Tt deals also with 
the 81st, 89th, and 109th Regiments. 

J. M. Buxtocs. 

123, Pall Mall, 8.W. 


Movrnina Lerren-Parer AND BLAcK- 
BORDERED Trrze-Paces (4S. iv. 300; 118. 
x. 371, 412, 454)—I have a black-bordered 
sermon the border of which is relieved by 
skulls, hour-glasses, bones, and, at the base, 
by a complete skeleton in’ white. Tho 
title i 

“A | cedars | sad and solemn | Fall. | De- 
livered in a Sermon at the Parish- | Church of 
Waltham Abbey in Esser. [By ‘Thomas Reeve, 
D.D. | Preacher of Gods Word there. | At the 
tuneral of James late Earl of Carlisle | [Two 
texts.] London, | Printed for William Grantham, 
at the black Bear in 8‘ Pauie | Church-yard, near 
the little North-door, 1661.” (Pp. viii, 47.) 

I think tho above must be an early 
specimen of this black-edged style for 
funeral sermons or literature connected 
with mourning. The sermon preached by 
R. Vines at tho funeral of Robert, Earl of 
Essex, in Westminster Abbey, on 22 Oct., 
1646, has on its title only the ornamental 
edging usual at that date. This is to be 
seen on London-printed pamphlets in great 
variety. 

In Mr. Almack’s ‘ Bibliography of Eixév 
BuctAuxi}, 1649,’ there is no evidence of a 
single edition ‘being black-bordered. One 
would therefore conclude that this fashion 
began either in the interregnum or imme- 
diately after, and became common soon 
alter 1700. 'A very effective design for a 

border of flowers on a black ground is to be 














seen on the title of ‘Tho Epistles and 
Gospelles with «brief Postyll upon the 
same from Trinitio Sonday tyll Advent, 
printed in 1540 by “ Richarde "Of 
course there is no suspicion of mourning in 
this. Did the fashion ever prevail on the 
Continent t I do not remember to have 





seen an instance. C. Deepzs. 
Chichester. 
An equally early imen to that sted 
by Mr. R. Austin is Dr. Anthony Walker's 


“ Eureka, Eureka ; The virtuous woman found 
.-+-in a Sermon at the Funeral of. 





Countess Dowager of Warwick. 
Nathaniel Ranew at the King’ 
Paul's Church Yard. 1678." 12mo. 
‘The title is bordered with a thick black rule. 
‘Ws. Jacoarp. 
Rose Bank, Stratford-on-Avon. 


I possess “England’s black Tribunall. 
London, Printed for J. Playford. 1660.” 
The second part, containing the dying 
speeches of the nobility and gentry, has 6 
very thick black border round the title-page. 
It may be noted that Grove's ‘ Dictionary 
of Music’ says that from 1651 Playford's 
“« publications were entirely musical.” Mani- 


festly an error. 
Waouas H. Comanas. 


L have threo examples of funeral sermons 
with black borders in my possession, the 
earliest being dated 1673 (five years prior 
to the earliest one mentioned ante, p. 454), 
particulars of which I append :— 

1, “Leez Lachrymans | Sive | Comitis Warwici 











Justa | 4. | Sermon | delivered st ‘the Funeral of 
the | Right Honourable | Charles | Earl of War- 
wick, Baron | Rich of Leez | who being the Fourth 


Earl ‘of his family | and last of the Direct Line: 
‘Dyed at his Mansion | House of Leez le Rich, in 
the County of Kesex, | August 24, 1673, in the 
58% year of his age. | And was Solemnly Interred 
amongst his Ancestors (in | their Vault) at Felsted 
Adiasent, the of, September | following, | By 
Anthony Walker D.D. Rector of Fyfeild in the 

game County, and ove of, His, Majerties Chap 
laine. | London, Printed by Tho. Milbourn, for 
Dorman | Newman, at the King’s Armes in the 


Poultry. 1673 

2. “The | Virtuous Woman j Found : t Her Loss 
bewayl'd | and | Character | Exemplified | in a 
Sermon | Preach’t at Feleted | in Essex, | At 
Funeral of the most Excel- | lent and’ Religious 
Lady, the Right Ho- | nourable Mary Countess 
Dowager of | Warwick. | By Anthony Walker 
D.D. Rector of | Fytield in the said County. | To 
which are annexed some of, her Lady- | ships 
plows & useful Meditations. | The Second Eaition 
Jorrected. | Loudon Printed for Nathansel | 
Ranew at the King's-Arms in St. Paul's | Church- 
Yard. 1680.” 
_ (The first_edition, also with black border, wes 
isaued in 1S.) 
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3. A | Sermon | Preached at the | Funeral | of 
the | Right Honourable | the | Lady Margaret 
Mainard, | at | Little Easton in Essex | On the 
30" of June 1682. | By Tho. Ken, D.D. one of his 
Majesty’s Chaplains | in ordinary. | London. | 
Printed for Joanna Brome, at the Sign of the | Gus 
in St. Paul's Church-yard; And William Clarke | 
Bookseller in Winchester mpcLXxx1.” 

‘The last page of this sermon is completely 
blacked out, in addition to being black- 
bordered on the title-page. 

Srepaen J. Barns. 

‘Frating, Woodside Road, Woodford Wells. 


Przemyst: Lancvace or Gaicra (LI S. 
x. 410, 456).—1. Przemysl.—The rz, as a 
rule, is| pronounced like the French j in jour, 
but after p, &, t, it sounds like the English sh. 
‘The Polish y sounds like the English y in 
funny (but before vowels it sounds like the y 
in yet). The Polish ¢ is always pronounced 
like that in edition. The 4 is, I understand, 
peculiar to the Polish language and to those 
formed under its influence, e.g., the Ruthe- 
nian language. It should be pronounced as a 
soft 8, between ¢ and sh, and requires, like 
the English th, some practice. But for this 
sound, for which, in the case of foreigners, 
sh will do quite’ well, the word Przemyst, 
pronounced Pshemyshl, without dropping 
the P, with the accent on the e, and only 
slightly marking the /, should not present to 
Englishmen any difficulties, and such pro- 
nunciation will be quite correct, ‘The accu 
mulation of sounds suggested by a Bohemian 
friend to one of your contributors no Pole, 
T am afraid, would be able to master. 

2. The population of Galicia consisted in 
1910, when it was over 8,300,000 (I am 
quoting from memory, therefore am open 
to slight corrections), of about 56 per cent 
Polish -speaking, and about 42 per cent 
Ruthenian-speaking people, In many dis- 
triete of Eastorn Galicia, a3 well as in tho 
whole of Western Galicia, the Poles were in 
the majority. Lwéw (pron. Lvooff) num- 
ered more than 200,000, about 80 per cent 
of whom were Polish- speaking (of their 
number about 52 per cont Roman Catholics, 
about 27 per cent Jews, the rest being 
Protestants and Greek Catholics), about 
15 per cent Ruthenian -speaking (almost 
exclusively Greek Catholics), &e. 

3. The Ruthenian language is considered 
‘by the Russians a dialec but the Ruthe- 
nians, not only in Galicia, but also in 
Southern Russia, mostly consider themselves 
‘@ separate nation (so-called Ukraintsy). In 
this language is being published a good 
number of scientific publications—some of 
them are in the British Museum; they have 






































| also a pretty numerous literature. Thoso of 
| the Ruthenians who accept Russian as their 
literary Ianguage—or, indeed, consider them- 
selves Russians—are, at any rate in Galicia, 
only @ few per cent. The Ruthenian 
gearmmar, as well as the vocabulary and 
pronunciation, differ in many respects from 
‘Russian; eg., the Russian and Polish g is 
almost always h; the o sounds always as 
in Polish, #.e., like the English aw in awful ; 
the Polish and Russian o is often replaced by 
an i, eg., in ko, horse, which is ki in 
Ruthenian. The accent and the forms of 
nouns, verbs, &c., are, to a large extent, 

differant, ‘Lupwik EHRLICH, 
Dr. Jur. Lwéw. 


“ EPHESIANS": A SHAKESPEARIAN TERM 
(1L 8. x. 450).—Dr. Brewer in ‘ Phrase and 
Fable’ suggests 










“a jovial companion; a thief; a roysterer. A 
pun on the verb to pheess—A-pheez Pheeze 
Is to flatter. ‘It is thine host, iphosian, 


calls’ ("Merry Wives of Windsor,’ IV. v.).” 

In his ‘Reader's Handbook’ Dr. Brewer 

says that Malone sugges's that the word is a 

pun on pheese (‘to chastise or pay one tit 

for tot”), and means “ quarrelsome fellows.” 
Wa. H. Peer. 


According to a popular explanation, 
“ Ephesian,” in the sense of a jovial com- 
panion, is’ from the verb “pheese” or 
“pheeze,” which Halliwell in the ‘ Archaic 
Dictionary’ renders ‘to beat, to chastise, 
to humble” ; also,‘ to pay a person off for 
an injury.” From this “' pheese” comes 
““ A-pheese-ian,” from which it is an easy 
step to ‘Ephesian.” See ‘Troilus and 
Cressida,’ II. iii, 219, “ An a’ be proud with 
me, ['ll ‘pheeze his pride.” 
‘Tuomas Bayne. 


‘Dipo'’s Porcuase or Lanp (11 8S. ix. 47, 
368, 474; x. 430).—I think that the Indian 
legend quoted at the third reference is 
referred to in ‘Kehama’; but, if I remember 
rightly, the poet represents Bali, or Baby, 
hot a8'a demon, but as a great rajah like 
Kehama, though without the latter's wicked- 
ness. 

T remember reading a story (doubtless 
fiction) that Sir Edward Coke bought so 
much land in Norfolk that fear was aroused 
in high quarters lest his influence should 
become excessive, and he received a hint 
to. cease his purchases. Thereupon he 
tasked and received permission to buy one 
more acre, and bought Castle Acre. 

G. H. Ware, 

St, Cross, Harleston, Norfolk. 
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“Tarts” (11 S. x, 449).—Your corre- 
spondent Mr. J. J. FREEMAN has appa- 
rently not looked up the passage in my 
latest edition of Byron's works, as he wil 
there find what I believe to be a correct 
explanation. It was @ common joke a 
hundred years ago to say that a book would 
soon find its way to the butterman or the 
pastrycook to wrap up his wares. * 

Jou Murray. 

69, Albemarle Street, W. 


To make sense the next line must be 
added to the one quoted :— 
Behold !—ye tarts! one montent spare the text,— 
ayley’s last work, and worst,—until his next. 
Byron implies that very soon Hayley's 
last work will be sold to the confectioners, 
and asks the tarts about to be wrapped in 
its leaves to spare it one moment. Cf. 
“Some of the well-puffed fashionable novels of 
eighteen hundred and twenty-nine hold the 
pastry of eighteen hundred and thirty; and 
others, which are now extolled in language 
almost too high-tlown for the merits of Don 
Quixote, will, we have no doubt, line the 
trunks of, eighteen hundred and thirty one." — 
Macaulay's ‘ Essay on Robert Montgomery.” 
Also 
F. Is praise an evil? Is there to be found 
One so indifferent to its soothing sound 
As not to wish hereafter to be known, 
And make a long futurity his own ; 
Rather than—— 
P. —With ‘Squire Jerningham descend 
To pastrycooks and moths, * and there an end!” 
Gifford’s ‘ Baviad.” 
It is interesting to note that Byron in his 
satire mentions Gifford several times, and 
always with commendation. 
Davip Satuon. 











Swansea. 


Lorp: Use or THe Tite wiTHouT 
‘TERRITORIAL ADDITION (11 8. x. 448).—Mn. 
THORNTON quotes only the abbreviated style 
of Lord Roberts and Lord Kitchener. Th: 
full titles aro Earl Roberts of Kandahar, 
Pretoria, and Watertord; and Viscount 
Kitchener of Khartoum. 

The practice of bestowing upon dis. 
tinguished soldiers and sailors titles which 
combine their family surname with the 
xeenes of their victories is, of course, of 
long standing. I do not know of any 
peerages of England or tho United King- 
dom ‘which carry a title repeating the 
peer’s surname without @ territorial or 
topographic addition. Tho disappearance 
from the surname of the possessive prefix 
“de” frequently masks its _ territorial 
crign; eg., tho caso of the Barony of 

‘Stourton (the oldest surviving barony created. 











by letters patent). ‘The present Lord 
Mowbray, ‘Setrave, ‘and Stourton’s family 
name is now Stourton, but was formerly 
written ‘de Stourton.” 

In the Scottish peerage it is sometimes 
difficult to trace to a territorial origin the 
titles conferred on peers when these are 
synonymous with the family surname ; but 
even in obscure cases, such as the ancient 
baronies of Sempill and Sinclair (St. Clair), 
the surname almost certainly originated in 
the possession of land either in Britain or on 
the Continent. Herpent Maxweui. 

‘Monreith. 


“In the cleventh year of his reign Richard IL. 
created by letters patent John Beauchamp, Lord 
de Beauchamp and Baron of Kydderminster. 
‘The grant rested wholly on the grace and favour 
of the Crown, and was a personal reward for 
services rendered. Here there is a barony 
entirely a personal dignity and quite uncon- 
nected with land."—' Encyclopedia. Britannica,’ 
art. ‘ Peerage.’ 

This would appear to be the first instance of 
@ surname being used as a peerage title. 

“ Rules or considerations as generally applied 
to the selection of Peerages.—Every peer must be 
described in his patent as of —— (somewhere), 
usually the principal seat of the recipient, or some 
place with which he has definite connection. A 

may, if desired, alioays be adopted as a 
.—' Debrett's Peerage.” 
Henco the territorial designation does not 
necessarily: imply the possession of land, 
but rather a place of abode. In some peer- 
ages conferred for naval or military services, 
the surname being used for the title, the 
recipient is described as of a place where he: 
has becom» famous. 

‘In recent creations the namo of a wife's 
family accounts for the title of “ Selby,” 
that of an ancestor for “ Sydenham,” and 
political connexion with a town for ‘ Read- 
ing.” J. D.C. 


“ PLaToon” (11 S. x. 447).—The original 
military significance of this newly revived 
word was a small body of soldiers formed 
up in hollow square, or square horseshoe 
formation. It now means a regular or 
irregular number of tained mon, auch as 0 

iring unit, generally less than @ company. 
Up to recent year! a body of recruits. to 
training was termed a “squad,” hence 
“awkward squad.”” The word “ squad ” is 
now dismissed from use in favour of the: 
term “section.” Fuller information on 
“ platoons ” will be found in the War Office 
manual of ‘Infantry Training, 1914.? 

Wa. Jacoarp. 


























Strattord-on- Aven. 
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This word is not in, the least likely 

to become obsolete. ‘The numbers an 

distribution given ante, p. 447, are not Aotes on Books. 

quite correct. A platoon consists of four | Shakespeare's Environment. By Mrs. C. C- 

sections, and there are from two to four| Stopes. (Bell & Sons, 7. 6d.) 


platoons to a company. Four companies 
make battalion, and four battalions a 
brigade. A battalion consists of from eight 
to sixteen platoons, which are numbered 
consecutively. 

The Central Association Volunteer Train- 
ing Corps are organizing in some instances on 
the basis of eighteen men to a section. This, 
at full strength, gives 1,152 men to a volun- 
teer battalion, apart from supernumeraries, 
t.e., platoon and higher officers. A. A. 


According to the new drill book, ‘ Infantry 
Training, 1914,’ a company consists of four 
platoons, and a platoon of four sections ; but 
in practice there may be fower in each case. 
I understand that the revival of the platoon 
in the British Army was a consoquence of the 
entente cordiale, the object being to assimilate 
the organization to that of the Fronch Army. 

‘A. Mortey Davies. 


“ Corpwarner ” (11 8, x. 247, 296, 334, 
375, 393, 435)—On looking through the 
first hundred pages of the Poll-Book for 
the County of York, 20 May-5, June, 
1807, I find “ Cordwainer ” as the descrip- 
tion of 87 of the freeholders who voted, as 
against 18 described as“ Shoemakers.”” 
““Cordiner,” as a surname, occurs twice 
within the same limit, which is something 
lesa than a quarter of the volume. In 
1795 was published in London “ Remark. 
able Ruins and Romantic Prospects of 
North Britain, by Charles Cordiner, of 
Banfi.” W. B. H. 


Crocks anp Crockmaxzns (11 S. x. 310, 
354, 458).—Mr. Rotanp AvstIN would save 
@ constant reader of ‘N. & Q.’ some little 
trouble and delay if he would be obligit 
enough to summarize what Britton, anc 
Cescinsky and Webster, say as to ‘Act of 
Parliament clocks.” A query (unanswered) 
about them was inserted ante, p. 130, 
signed Sr. Swimm. 

“Goat-Mongy” (11 S. x. 450).—In 
connexion with the use of the word “ goal,” 
I should like to say that in the use of many 
persons the words * goal” and “ gaol ” were 
i ies ewe meaning one and the same 
thing. Tt was customary to say of a “‘ne’er- 
do-well”: ‘“ Ay! leave him alone, hey ’ll 
find his own goal ”"—meaning jail. 

Tomas RATCLIFFE. 








‘THERE have been many minor discoveries about 
Shakespeare of late years to reward the tireless 
zeal of the searchers of records, and, as this book 
and others we could name bear witness, Mrs. 
Stopes has had her share of “ good hunting” 
like the rest. In this volume of collected papers 
some, like that on ‘Early Piccadilly,’ are but 
remotely connected with the theme indicated by: 
the book's title, but all illustrate some phase of 
Tudor or Stuart life, from Court fools and learned 
ladies—for like her predecessor Mrs. Ann Merrick, 
who flourished in_1638, Mrs. Sto} ites to 
“the Study of SI are" that of “the 
History of Women "—to the literary expenses 
of Westminster churchwardens, or the scholarly 
library of a Warwickshire curate. From a Shake- 
spearian point of view, perhaps the most inter- 
esting fresh details are those which concern two 
indifferent business men, the poet's father and 
uncle—Jobn, the ‘merry checked,” and Henry 
Shakespeare. The latter seems to have been an 
impracticable man who was frequently at, los 
heads with the authorities, lay and ecclesiastical ; 
in 1674 he was fined 3s. 4d. for drawing blood to. 
Edward Cornwell's injury and against the Queen's, 
peace; in 1681 he was excommunicated for 
contumacious refusal to pay tithe. He lived in 
debt, and in debt he died, and there is a miserable 
incident recorded of an importunate creditor 
seizing the oxen on the farm when Henry Shake- 
are had been dead scarce two hours. John 
‘kespeare fared rather better than his brother, 
mainly, perhaps, because he had a son to stand by 
him ; buthe also could not keep on the fair-weather 
side of the law—Mrs. Stopes has discovered in 
the Coram Rege rolls entries showing that on 
‘one occasion he made himself liable to fines amount- 
ing to 401.; he was in constant financial distress, 
and a perpetual and blundering litigant. His. 
relatives by marriage, though, were careful and 
moneyed folk who lent money on good security, and 
Inid up house to house and fleld to fleld. ‘They: 
were shrewd, too, and in the affair of the mo: 
of Asbies, the Lamberts contrived to get the 
better of the Shakespeares at law, even though 
Mrs. Stopes thinks that William (no mean lawyer, 
‘sayfBaconians) " probably instructed the attorneys 
and did all the formal duties of a complainant.” 
The Shakespeares appear to have been an 
early-dying family, and in the paper about 
Gilbert, son of Jobn, a very good case is made 
out against the tradition—Mrs. Stopes is alwa 
a sworn foe of tradition—that one of the poet's 
brothers lived to extreme old age. It seems quite 
probable that Halliwell-Phillipps mistook the name 
of Shepheard for Shakespeare in the Haber. 
dashers’ books, and that the Stratford burlal 
‘entry of 1612 does refer to this brother, though the 
significance of * adolescens " in parish clerk’s or" 
curate’s Latin passes the wit of man to discover. 
‘As for the poet's own “ over-early” death, Mre 
Stopes's implication that it was in any way con 
nected with “the unhealthy spring damps of 
1616” strikes us as disingenuous. Equally void 
of evidence, too, is the notion that Anne Hatha- .. 
way was a delicate woman, and banded on ber: 
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MERCHANTS OF YPRES AT 
8ST. IVES FAIR. 


Sr Ives, in Saxon times called Slepe, was 
@ manor belonging to Ramsey Abbey before 


Domesday Book was compiled. On 24 April, 
1002, some bones were reported to be dis- 
covered at Slepe, which by a dream were 


said to be St. Ivo's; and later on the Abbots 
of Ramsey turned this miracle to some 
advantage to their convent by building a 
priory at the spot to the memory of St. Ivo, 
whence gradually the name St. Ives was 
substituted for Slepe. The place became 
‘somewhat of note, and in 1110 the Abbot 
procured a grant of a fair at St. Ives, 
which grew to be very profitable to the 
Abbey. "The late Prof. Maltiand aptly said + 
“St. Ives in Huntingdonshire seems to owe 
ita town to its fair, and to owe its fair and 
ita name to a miracle.” By the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries the fair had 
become one of the most important in 


iat | Patent and Close Rolls. 





England, merchants coming to it from rll 
the great industrial centres, and even from 
the Continent. Many places in Flanders 
were well represented. 

Ypres, the former capital of West Flanders, 
was once the rival of Ghent and Bruges aa 
@ business city. In 1201 was begun the 
celebrated Cloth Hall of Ypres, which was 


w/not finished until 1304, and is the largest 


building of its kind in Belg:um. It should 


it|bo remembered that in the glorious days 


of Ypres in the fourteenth century the 
Population was something like 200,000 
souls. It was noted for its linen and lace, 
and kept over 4,000 looms in constant 
activity. 

It was when Ypres was at its height of 
fame that its merchants came over the 
seas to St. Ives Fair to buy wool and linen 
and other commodities. The records of 
many of these transactions are told in the 
In 1260 Martin 
Munt, John Bardun, and Peter le Pyper, 
merchants from Ypres, are specially men- 
tioned for cloth taken from the fair, valued 
at 1001. 248. 8d. In 1262 John Bardun and 
his fellows came again to St. Ives; and others 
came later whom I need not mention. In 
1278 various communities of merchants are 
alluded to in the Court Rolls of the Abbot 
of Ramsey at St. Ives, and among them the 
communitas of Ypres. This is an early 
reference to Court Rolls, as those extant are 
not dated earlier than 1250. The accounts 
in the Rolls refer to merchant’s law and 
international law, and are most instructive 
and interesting. Cases of dispute in the 
fair were settled in the Abbot’s Court, 
and many men from Ypres appeared there 
‘at various times. I have thought that the 
Court would be held in the old manor-house 
of St. Ives. This building was demolished 
to make way for the new post office in 1887. 
‘The day before the builders commenced to 
take down the old place I was fortunate to 
be able to take @ photograph of it (the only 
one now known). ‘The old manor-house was 
one of the oldest and most interesting in the 
town, and if not the actual Court-House 
where the Ypres men were tried, it was most 
probably on the same site. 

Besides the merchants from Spree there 
were many buyers at the fair from other 

laces in Flanders. Mention is made of 

sruge in 1310, and Mechelin (Malines) and 
Douai. In 1301 the King of England 
bought his wardrobe at St. Ives. I am not 
recording now all the various transactions of 
many places, but simply drawing attention 
to the interesting connexion between Ypres 
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and St. Ives in the days of old. Though 
the manor-house of St. Ives is gone, 
fairs continue. Their best history, however, 
is in the past. 

The Cloth Hall of Ypres was lately stand- 
ing, although the telegrams passing through 
the St. Ives post office tell us this famous old 
building is now in flames. It is a curious 
coincidence that the news about it should 
arrive at, and be spread from, almost the 
actual spot where the men from Ypres over 
600 years ago used to assemble. I learn 
to-day that the Rev. Father Bondewijn, a 
refugee from Ypres, the centre of the most 
terrific struggle in the world, is staying near 
St. Ives. Hegsert E. Norris. 

Cirencester. 





PROPOSALS FOR BUILDING AN 
AMPHITHEATRE IN LONDON, 1620. 


(See ante, p. 481.) 


IL 
Page 68. 
(Phe King gives his approval.) 
At the head of this paper is scribbled 
in e later hand: ‘This is the Coppye of 
the Kings Direction Included in the 
Kings....[? letter].” 


First That the Peticione™ at theire owne chardg 
murchase @ peece of ground in such a convenient 
Pince, as shall be alowed by our com‘issione™ for 
Boykiiogs as perticularly that it fall not in such 
a Blace as-may hinder the intended Walkes in 
Lincoines Inne Feilds jor some. such other 
Pbliue Worke: and iat (ie) manure the Ine 
ritance of the same vnto us by firme Deede 

in Lawe. 

Wee are then pleased to giue them License to 
sct thereon vpon a new Foundac’on, such an 
Aupphithes tor as is by them desired, namely to 
bot Twelve thousand Spectato™ at the least, 
Provided it be buylt all of Bricke and Stone, the 
Walls to be of such thickness, as shalbe of neces- 
sitie for the continuance of such a Woorke, and 
for the safetie of so many People, w shall be 
approued allso by our Commissione™ for buyld- 
ings, and that they shall not employ this, nor any 
parte thereof to divelling houses, stables, or other- 
wise whatsoeuer, but only to receiue the People 
in; at Tymes of Showes or Spectacles except one 
convenient Place of Dwelling in it for the Man 
wt shall keepe yt, w*® shall be set out by our 
Com'issione™ for buylding. Neither that’ they 
erect any other house, Shedd, or Buylding what- 
soeuer, there being enough to be hired of all vse: 
and the motive to p’mitt this vpon.a new foun: 
slgeion. being that none such can be found readie 
puylte. 

Wee are likewise pleaced, according to theire 

Jumble suite to graunt them a Lease thercot tor 
Taictic Yeares w License (at all lawtull Tymes) 














to shew to theire best adi all kinde of 
Beasts, 


We ‘Wrestling. i ‘orte, Tembling? 
feapons, Wrest in any . > 
nel pes, All ‘Hades of” Musick, aif 


F 


month to be cnlardged 
Weeke, w'" all kinde of Shewes 
deuise, pleasant or delectable to the 
Excepting Tilte, (w* no Subiect can set 
wout our License) Torney, Course at the 
Barriers and such like reserued for Solempnities 
and Triumphs of Princes, and not to be vilified 
in tyes rulgar or money 

what they practise ‘all those 
Spectacle to 
an Academy 


People, not pretenc 
to instruct, or Teach the 

or Gentrie of this Kingdome a worke onely possible 
fiised with Mercenary ‘of Sfechanlck “Bates 
mixed with Mercenary or Mecl ; 
much less to have a worke w* is so Noble, and 
hath been so long in our Princely resoluc’on to be 


wholy the good effects of our 
bringe in all kinde of Sordide houses vpon new 
Foundations wherew the Cittye allready abounds. 

Februarie 10% 1620: 
Attourney General is to 
for his Ma* Ro: 


Geo: Calvert His Ma* 
Graunt readie 
License vato 





igmature, gi 





vac'ons aboue written, 
‘PEMBROKE 
J. Deopye 


ARUNDELL 
Gzo Catvenre. 


I. 
Page 55. 
[The King changes his mind.] 

To our Right trustio and Right Wellbeloucd 
Cousens and Councello™ William Earle of Pem- 
broke Chamberlayne of our Househould, and 
Thomas Earlo of Arundell, To our trusty and 
welbeloued Councello™ John Lo: Dygbye Vice- 
Chamberlain of our houshold, And to our Right 
trustie and Welbeloued Councello™ 8 Robert 
Nanton Knight, one of our Principall Secretaries 

State, S* Georg Caluert Knight one other of our 
all secretaries of State, and & Foulke 
Knight Chauncellor and Vndertrea’r of 
our Exchequer or to any foure of them. 

Right Trustie and Right Welbeloued Cousen 
and Councello™ and Right trusty and beloued 
Councello™ Wee greete you well. Whereas at the 
humble Suite of our Seruants John Cotton, John 
Williams and Thomas Dixon, and in recompence 
of their seruices, Wee haue been pleased to 
Lycense them to buylde an Amphitheater which 
hath passed our Signet and is stayed at our 
Priuie Seale, And findeing therein conteyned 
some such Wordes, and clauses as may in some 
Constructions, seeme to giue them 
Libertie both’ in pointe of Buylding, and using 
of Exercises then is any wayes to be P'mitted, or 
was eucr by vs intended 

Wee haue thought yt fitt to Commaund and 
giue Authority vnto you, or any foure of you, to 
Cause that alireadie passed to be Cancelled, and 
to giue order to our Solicitor Generall for the 
Arawing vp of 5 New Warrant for our Signature 
to the same Pies according to sum irections, 
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ruservac‘ons as,herew!* Wee send you: Wherein | historical documents of very great import- 
Wee are mor p'ticuler both in the afirmatiue and | ance, and, since it is handy for reference, 


the Negatiue, To the End, yt as, on the one Side, 
Wee would haue nothing passe vs to remain vpon 
Record, (w* either for the Forme might not 
Lecome vs, or for the Substance might Crosse our 
many Proclamations pursued w# so good success) 
for buyldings on the other Side might giue them 
cause to ymportune vs after they had ben at 
Charges, To which End, Wee wish that you call 
them before you, and let'them knowe our Pleasure 
and Resoluc’on therein, Giuen vnder our Signett 
at our Honour of Hampton Court the 200 of 
ptember in the 18% yeare of our Itaigne 
Great Britaine FFrance & Ireland. 


GE. PLA 


THE LITERARY FRAUDS OF HENRY 
WALKER THE IRONMONGER. 


(See ante, pp. 441, 462, 483.) 


“A MOTION PROPOUNDED....FOR RE- 
DRESSE OF THE PUBLIQUE GRIEVANCES, 
By Nex Lawkerry.” 


“ Lawxerry, Negemrau,” has attained the 
dignity of a separate entry in the British 
Musoum and Thomason Catal and 
this ‘tract is entered to him. Neh (not 
Nehemiah) Lawkerry is simply an anagram 
of Henry Walker, and ‘ie conchae is 
rendered certain by the fact that Ibbit- 
son, printer, was the publisher of this 
tract. Everything published (i.¢., sold) by 
Ibbitson from 1648 to the Restoration, 
except in the rare case of an express atate- 
ment to the contrary, was written or edited 
by Henry Walker. This fact affecta many 
hundreds of tracts, for Ibbitson was tho 
publisher of Walker's nows-books (Perfect 
Occurrences and Several or Perfect Pro- 
czedings), as well as of the numerous 
“relations ” issued in connexion with them. 
The full title runs :— 

15 Jan., 1648, ‘A Motion propounded to the 
Committee of Parliament, for redresse of the 
publique grievances of the Kingdome. Desired 
to be taken into consideration before they present 
their reports to the House of Commons. For 
satisfaction of the Kingdome and setling the 
people in their just rights by « firme and lasting 
peace. By Neh Lawkerry. Janus. 15, 1647 [i.e., 
1648). Imprimatur Gilbert Mabbott. Printed 
at London by Robert Tbbitson, neere the Queens 
Mead Tavera, 1648." 





9. Tae Army's ‘Book or DzcLaRATIONs, 
1647. 

This book is continually cited by Lilbume 
and other controversialists of the times, 
none of whom was aware (for reasons which 
will appear later on) who was its editor. 
The book contains 164 pages, with numerous 








it is highly important to point out that its 
authority is questionable, having regard to 
its editor's character and career. 

‘The Historical Manuscripts Commission's 
Sixth Report, Appendix, p. 197 (‘ Calendar 
of the MSS. of the House of Lords’), con- 
tains the following summary :— 

“Sept. 27 (1617). Petition of Henry Walker 
and Matthew Simmons. ‘They have been at great 
charges in printing the papers from the Army of 
their declarations and desires, in one volurae. 
They pray, for an order for the publication 
thereof and that no one else shall reprint it. 
L, J. ix. 450.” 

In the ‘ Journals’ of the House of Lords 
(vol. ix. p, 450) there is the following order 
under the date of 27 Sept., 1647 :— 

“Ordered that Henry Walker and Mathew 
[Simmons omitted], having been at great charges 
in printing all the’ papers of the Army, in one 

all have the sole printing of them for 
one whole year from the date hereof, and none 
shall reprint the same during that time.” 
Simmons, of course, was the printer only. 
He is well known, and later on printed for 
Milton. 

According to Thomason’s note on his 
copy, the ‘Book of Declarations’ itself 
appeared on 2 Oct., 1647. The British 

fusoum press-mark for it is E. 409. (25.). 
An illustration of Fairfax and his officers 
ing in council is prefixed, and the title- 
Page runs as follows :— 

“A Declaration of the Engagements, Remon- 
strances, Representations, Proposals, Desires and 
Resolutions from his Excellency ‘Sir Thomas 
Fairfax and the generall councell of the Army. 
For setting of his Majesty in his just rights, the 
Parliament in their just privileges and the subjects 
in their liberties and freedomes. With papers of 
Overtures of the Army with the King’s Majesty, 
the Parliament, the Citio and with the souldiery 
among themselves. Also Representations of the 
grievances of the kingdome and remedies pro- 
Pounded for the removing the present pressures 
whereby the subjects are burthened. And the 
Resolutions of the Army for the establishment 
of a firme and lasting pence in Church and King- 




















dome. 
“Die Lune 27 Septembris, 1647. Whereas 
Math, Simmons hath beene at’ great charges in 


Printing the Declarations and Papers from the 
Army, in one Volume. It in ordered by the 
Lords’ in Parliament assembled that the said 
Math. Simmons shall have the printing and pub 
lishing thereof for the space of one whole yeare 
from the date hereof. And thet none other shall 
reprint the same during that time. John Brown, 
Cler, Parliamentorun, London. _Printed_ by 
Matthew Simmons in Aldersgate Street. 1647. 


It will be noticed that in this printed copy 
of the order Henry Walker's name is omitted, 
though it appears both in the petition anc 
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in the ‘Journals.’ That the omission was 
no accident is proved by the fact that the 
last page of the book ix devoted to a second 
copy of the order—in very conspicuous type 
and in identical words. ‘That is why none 
of the controversialists of the times was 
aware that Walker was the editor of the 
documents, Had Lilburne been awaro of 
this, he would havo had a great deal to say 
about Walker. When Lilburne refors to 

age this or that of the ‘Army's Book of 
Declarations, his quotations can always be 
found in Walker's book. 

It is an interesting question whether 
these ‘Declarations,’ &¢., when separately 
printed, also passed through Walker's hands 
‘and, if so, whether he contrived to garble or 
alter them in any way. It is just the sort 
of thirg he would have done. 

J. B. Wirirams. 


(To be continued.) 











INSCRIPTIONS IN THE 
ANCIEN CIMETIERE, MENTONE. 


(See ante, p. 326, 383, 464.) 


THIRD TERRACE. LEFT SIDE, BEOINNING AT THE 
FAR END. 


in, d. 9 April, 1900. Emily 
d, 29 Jan. ‘1913, James Aitkin, ship- 
owner, of Glasgow, d. after living many years 
at Mentone, 9 April, 1900), a. 75. 

223. Jumes Arthur Sewell, M.D., of the Bengal 
Medical ‘Service, b. at Quebec, Aug. 27, 1854, 
d. Jan. 2, 1899, 

‘224. Catherine Louisa McKe—, d. 31 Oct., 
1898, a. 71. 

226. Mary MacLean, d. 21 June, 1808, a. 78. 

226. General Henry Hammond, d. Fob. 23, 
1808, a. 77. 
rez Georgina Mary Keith Murray, d. Dec. 90, 

228. Catherine Mary, w. of James Dulley, of 
Bast Farndon, Market’ Harborough, d. Dec.’ 22, 

1a. 52. 

220, Susan Clements, b. June 14, 1854, d. 
Dec. 6, 1800. 

230). Benjamin Tudson, 
4.25 April, 1804, 

231. Matilda Charlotte, wid. of the Rev. James 
Allan Park, d. 7 March, 1801, a. 5. 

232, Leili Angela Stevens, 'd. May 14, 1896. 

Elizabeth Innes, of ‘Craigievar, Scotland, 
a, suddenly at Villa Louise, April 8, 1884, 0, 38, 

Erected by her bros. and sisters. 

234. Dora Madeleine Hoare Rodd, b. May 13, 

1852, d. Nov. 22, 18 

235, Thomas Robson, B.A., of Morpeth, Northd., 

a. 11 Nov., 1875, a. 28. 

230. William ‘Inglis Stockwell, Major 95th 

Regt. eldest surviving s. of Col. Thomas Stock- 

well, H-E.LCS,, d. 29 March, 1875, a. 88. Clare 
Stockwell, his mother, d. at Nice, 188(4), 9- 81. 


























B.A. of Birmingham, 

















237. William Jones, Civil Engineer, of Nijni- 
Nov-Gorod, Russia, b. 19 May, 1827, d. 16 Dec., 
1874, a. 47. George W. Jones, b. in Nijni-Nov: 
Gorod, 11 May, 1866, d. in Cairo, 6 Feb., 1903. 

8. Jessie Tidman, d. March, 1871. 

239. Frederic Myers, Scholar of ‘Trin. Coll. 
Cambr., youngest 8. of the Rev. C. J. Myers, Vicar 
of Fliniham, Notts, b. Aug. 18, 1847, d. Dee. — 
1871. In the same tomb with his’ friend and 
echoolfellow Agostinho Henry Pereira, student 
of Cha | eldest «. of the Rev. 


Oxford de Feb. 19, Lore aa 
. George Fredes arry, of Cheltenham, 
a. Jan. 1, 1872 a. 77. i 

241, Archibald John, eldest s. of the Rev. 









Andrew Ramsay Campbell, Rector of Aston, 
Yorks, b. 1d March, 1840, d, 12 Jan 1872, 
242. Charles Elidor Whiny Capt. 52nd 


tes, 
Light Infantry, d. Feb. 27, 1872, a. 26. 

243. Anne Henrietta, wid. of Davidson Beateon, 
4. at Hotel d'Italic, Oct. 27, 1872. 

244. Rev. Hugh Polson, d. 28 Nov.. 1872, a. 65. 
1e2i, Gone Buward Lyon, Barristor, d. Feb. 3, 

05, a. 52. 

246. Beatrice Kingsley Griffith, b. Feb. 14, 
1875, d. March 20, 1915. 

247, Frederick Benjamin Greening, of Hamilton. 
Ontario, Canada, b. June 6, 1804, d. Jan. 29, 1905. 

248. Louise Amelia Adam, b. ‘Feb. 8," 1846, 
4. Doc. 3, 1904, RIP. 

249. Sarah Maria, w. of Hubert A. Freeman, 
b, 28 Feb., 1837, d. 22 Nov., 1904. “Also Alice 
Caroline, w. of the late Robert Coutart, of La 
Condamine, d. Jan. 7, 1911, 

260. Caroline Diana, wid. of Wm. Ruxton, 
of Ardee House, Ardee, Ireland, b. Oct. 22, 1838, 
d. Oct. 22, 1904. 

251. Joseph Harrison, d. 24 Feb., 18(99), a. 73. 
Arthur Wellesley Miller, d. Feb. 12, 1899, 


m Boyd, b. 26 May, 1877, d. 15 Feb. 











ma, form. of Caldecot, House, 
lest dau. of the late Richard 
ma, CE, of Philippeville, Belgium, d. 
6 Oct. 1807.” 

‘Sarah, wid. of the late Robt. Mace Hab- 
good, of Lynton, Upper Tooting, form. of Western 
‘Australia, d, 24 March, 1805, a. 71. 

256. The Hon, Maroas Caulfield, C.B., b. Nov. 
1840, d. April 15, 1895. R.J.P. 

257. Rev. John Roe, Vicar of St. Paul's, Maid- 
stone, d. 9 April, 1895, a. 51. 
358: Leigh Wiley, «, of Wiley Smith, of Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, d. April 2, 1895, a. 16 y. 6m. 

250. Frauces’ Priscilla Take, b. Sept. 19, 1850, 
ooo Fohn Charles Whishaw, Brizade 8 

‘360. John Charles Whishaw, Brigade Surgeoo, 
Bengal Medical Service, d, 20 Jan., 1885. 

261, John Thornhill Watson, Major-General, 
BS.C., d. 16 Jan., 1895. 

462. Amelia Haldane Gordon, b. 26 June, 1812, 
d. 13 Jan., 1895. 

263. Charlotte Fitzwilliam Cunningham Gra- 
ham, d. 200 March, 1894, 

201, Surgeon-Gen, Vere Webb, of Kensington, 
d. 15 Nov., 1893, a. 76. 

The fourth terrace is approached from the 
third by a ight of steps, but it aleo hae» 

geparate entrance gate, usoniky kept locked. 
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FOURTH TERRACE. RIGHT 
THE GATE. 


265. Thomas Willoughby, d. March 14, 1894, 
a. 70. Elizabeth his w., d. Dec. 10, 1908, a. 86. 

266. Mary Phillips, d. Jan. 19, 1894. 

267. ‘Ann Mary, w. of F. A. Gregory, Chaplain of 
St. John’s, b. Aug. 2, 1842, d, Feb. 7, 1903. 

268. William Tomlinson, of Sheffield, d. Jan. 12, 
1860), a. 35. 

269. Elizabeth, eldest dau. of Robert Baird, 
of Airdrie, Scotland, d. 22 Dec., 1868, a. 22. 

210. David Halley Hitchie; s, of the late William 
Ritchie, merchant, London, d. 27 Nov., 1868, a. 22. 

271. William F. Peacock, b. Feb. 6, 1840, 
a. March 2(3), 1868. 

272. Emma Catherine Frances, w. of Col. F. 
Seymour Hamilton, Royal Artillery, d. Jan. 7, 
1888, a. 56. 

273. Lilian Maud, youngest child of Wm. 
and ‘Emily Clemence, ‘of London, b. Sept. 17, 
1867, d. May 25, 1868. 

‘274. Elizabeth, née Foster, wid. of J. 8. Ha- 
worth, Esq., d. 26 July, 1867, a. 93, 

275. James Boughey Bewsher, F.R.G.8., Lieut. 
Commanding H.M.8, Comet, eldest s. of the Rev. 
James and Emma’ Bewsher, of Boulogne-sur- 
mer, d. 9 Nov., 1867, a. 32. 

276. Robert’ Edmund, eldest. s. of Major- 
General Sir Robert Walpole, K.C.B. and Gertrude 
his w., Ensign Rifle Brigade, b. 11 Jan., 1847, 
al. 28 April, 1867. 

277. Lisa Cowell, d. 5 April, 1867, a, 22. 

278. Robert Neilson Mackray, of the Oriental 
Bank Corporation, 2nd s, of the Rev. W. Mackray, 

‘dinburgh, d. 12 March, 1867, a. 37. 

279. The Hev. R. C. N. Brackenbury, d. Feb. 2, 


1863. 

280, Any Fliznbeth, dau. of the Rev. G. E. 
Wetby, of Barrowby, d. March 7, 1867. 

281. Iola Mary Wasse, b. March 1, 1865, d. 
Jan, TL, 1868. 

352, Richard Fads Go, 4. Feb. 11, 1687. 

283. Catherine (Minnie) Hookham, youngest 
aur of Richard P.and Anne Hookham, of 
Sunimertown House, Oxford, d. Feb. 11, 1868, 


= 20. 
284. George of Cole- 
raine, d. May 24, 1868, a. 25. 
285. George Bridgman, of London and Chester, 
22, 1868, a. 41. 
‘dau. of the Rev, D. Mountain, 
Nov. 6, 186-, a. 18. 


G. S. Parry, Lieut.-Col. 
17, Ashley Mansions, 8.W. 
(To be continued.) 


SIDE, BEGINNING AT 























Alexander Thompson, 





a. Nor 
286. “Anne, onli 
b, in Canada, d. 














New Year's Eve Customs.—The follow- 
ing is an extract from a letter written to me 
by a young friond, and refers to the New 
Year's night of 1914: 

“On New Year's Eve, father and mother always 
take something out of doors in the old year, an 
bring something in in the N. Year. ‘his time 
they took their last “e lucky stones out and 

mut them down on the cabbage plantation (for 
They started rather too soon, and had 
to wait about outside for the clock to strike 12, 
and by the time it was 5 mins. past 12, they felt 








rather cold. I heard them having a race outside 
to keep them warm ; they brought in 2 ivy leaves 
off the house, On the let they had to go and 
hunt out 2 more lucky stones. What F. picks w 
M. has and vice verea.” They are then marked wit! 
ink and slung up with ribbon in the kitchen. Mine 
hangs up in my bedroom.” H.C. HeA. 


Tue Haro Famity Morro.—Sir Douglas 
Haig, who lately recoived a special tribute 
of fered from Sir John French, belongs to 
a Border clan whose seat is Bemerside, a 
stately mansion in the Scott country. 
Lockhart tells how the great novelist carried 
Turner the artist and one or two other 
friends thither to enjoy the sylvan beauties 
of the locality, when the laird and lady of 
the day invited them to luncheon. It was 
served in a hall whose windows were bia- 
zoned with shields and crests, and the time- 
honoured motto ascribed to Thomas the 
Rimer = 

Betide, betide, whate’er betide 
‘There shall be Haigs in Bemerside. 

The inwardness of this motto has been 
much sought after, but no solution has yet 
received general acceptance. May I submit 
that the couplet is simply a play of the 
fancy on the word haig? Haig is a Celtic 
word signifying “multitude,” “shoal,” 
“that which cannot be numbered.” From 
this point of view the meaning is apparent. 

The Rimer, who lived in the reign of 
Alexander III. of Scotland, was credited with 
a knowledge of the “black art.” But the 
motto has no claim to tho supernatural. 

‘The Haig family belongs to a good old 
Celtic stock which flourished in these isles 
before Norman, Saxon, or even Roman 
knew it. PENDEEN. 

[See 48. xi. 70; 68. xi. 308, 437, 478; 6S. v. 
19, 106; vii. 102, 162, 104, 231, 275, 207, 313, 
457] 


A New Manpevittx Source.—Among the 
few things in that sudacious imposture 
known as ‘ The Book of Sir John Mandeville * 
which have not. yet been traced to their 
original sources ia the following statement, 
which occurs in the account of the Terres- 
trial Paradise :— 

«Bt oi est Paradis enclos tout entour dun mur 

‘et sount ly murs toutz, couertz de mosse, ceo 
semble, et ny piert pierre nautre chose, dount ly 
jour scit...-Et sachez ge nul homme mortel ne 
poet aler napprocher a ceo Paradis....ct par les 
tiuers nul ne purroit aler, gar lewe court si roide- 
ment....ct si vient a si grandes undes ge nul 
Tief ne purroit nager encountre. Et si brait lewe 
et meigne si grant noise et si grant tempeste ge 
fan ne purroit oier Iautre en la nicf, come bien ge 

















\ 


Jem criast lun a lautre a plus haut qil purroit, 
Meintz granta eeignurs et de grante volunte ont 
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assaicz plusours foitz a aler par celles riuers vers 
Paradis et as grandez compaignies, mes unques 
ny poaient espleter lour voie, aucis moroient plu- 
sour delassetz pur nager countre les undes et 
Plusours autres, qi deuiendrent aueogies, et, plu- 
gours sourdes pur la noise del eawe, et plusours 
sont enz suffoges et perduz dedeinz les undes, si qe 
nul mortel ne poet approcher, si ceo nestoit de 
apecial grace de Dieu."—Ed. Warner, pp. 150, 


Sir George Warner, in the note on this 
in his most valuable, but, alas! 
difficultly accessible, edition ((Roxburghe 
Club, 1889, p. 221), remarks that the author 
appears to be here drawing upon his own 
imagination. It seems to me, however, that 
the original of the above passage is to be 
sought in the highly curious ‘ Epistola de 
Itinere Alexandri Magni ad Paradisum,’ 
which I published some few years oj 
(Hermathena, xv., 1909, pp. 368-78) from 
@ twellth-century manuscript belonging to 
the library of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, 
and which I am now re-editing from this 





and other MSS. The Latin passages which 

ppear to have been freely incorporated by 
“Mandeville” in tho extract given above 
are :— 





“ Macherie illius (i.e., Paredisi]....tota super- 
ficies adeo veteri musco erat, obducta ‘ut lapidum 
nulla pateret compositio vel junetura... .Cumque 
Ulterius [i.e., versus Paradisum] progrediendi iam 
nulla suppeditaret facultas, nai crebris inunda- 
tionibus caswati fatigabantur, ct incredibilis 
fluctuum sonitus pene omnium auditus adeo 
dobilitabat ut nullus vocem comparis, nisi altius 
inclamantis, aduertcre posset....Memini enim 
‘mo pucro nonnullos iuvenum viribus ingenioque 
Preditos navigationem hance axsumpsisse, nec 
ullo modo prevaluisse urbiy ill 
care, ct tantum peno omnes 
Plerique enim laboris nimictate haust 
fluctibus sunt absorti, plerique ewci, plerique 
surdi, plerique membrorum omnium tremore 
multati, perpetualiter sunt periclitati....At tu 
+-..furentes fluctus superasti....permissu seu 
deratione divina aut magni prodigii gratia.”— 
Pp. 370, 371, 374. 














menibus appli- 
tiles oxtitisse. 





















M. Esposiro, 


Moorrieips : “Tm BARKING Dous.”"—A 
public-house at the corner of Cowper Street 
and Tabernacle Street, recently cloxed, has 
for nearly two centuries been identified by 
this sign. Its origin is obviously some con- 
nexion with the Lord Mayor's kennels, and 
a place-name, “ Barking Dogs’ Walk near 
Moorfields,” may have been derived from 
what may be described as the cause of the 
in, or it may have originated with the 
neme of the inn. 

{n 1751 Anthony and Emanuel de Rosa 
and William Fullagar murdered a Mr. 
Farques “near tho Barking Dogs. Hoxton,” 


















and to the 8vo pamphlet describing their \to this dey. 


20 | Tilustrated Catalogue, 





crime, approhension, trial, &c., there is 
prefixed an illustration of the murder, 
showing an inn on the left having for its 
sign two dogs barking, or baying, at the 
moon. ‘ALEOK ABRAHAMS. 


Tre Krurr Factory mt 1851.—In ‘The 
Office Window’ of The Daily Chronicle of 
the 15th inst., mention is made of the Kray 
display, in the Great Exhibition of 1851, 
of @ two-ton ingot of cast steel. This 
attracted shoals of orders, and led the firm, 
hitherto quite a small affair, to “ almost 
fabulous prosperity.” 

‘This reference caused me to look up the 
Official Shilling Catalogue, and I find thet 
the particulars of the Krupp exhibit occupy 
there less than four lines. In the Official 
vol. iii, p. 1086, 
No. 649, the following description is given :-— 

Krupp, Friedrich, Essen, near Dusseldorf, 
‘Manufacturer and Part Inventor. 

Rolling mill 
in length and 
for equal hardening, purit} a 

periege and buffer springs. Railway carriage 
axles. 

Forged cast steel, cont jing a small quantity 
of carbon; ex! for purity and toughness. 
‘Used for axletrees for locomotives, waggons, &c. : 
gun and carriage, cast steel cuirass, breast plates, 


















It would havo been well for the world if 
the genius of the Krupps had been confined 
to inventing articles conducive to the com- 
fort of mankind, instead of the instruments 
of destruction by which the firm is now 
generally known, 3 

Jou Coxums Francis. 


Prussian Eacues rx PIccaprury.— 
An interesting statement was made lately 
in The Pall Mall Gazette—that the Prussian 
eagle, which forms part of the crest of the 
14th (King’s) Hussars, was adopted rather 
more than a century ago in honour of the 
Princess Frederica, the Princess Royal of 
Prussia, and daughter of King Frederick 
William IL, of Prussia, who married the 
Duke of York and Albany, second son of 
George IIT, who, had he lived, would 
have succeeded his elder brother, George 1V.. 
on the throne, 

T have reason to believe that this marriage 
led to the eagles being placed as ornaments 
on the wall of the courtyard along Picca- 
dilly, on the south side of the Duke of York 
and Albany's house; and when the property 
was dixposed of, and the wall taken down, 
the cagles were fixed over the facias of the 
shops erected on ia site, where they remain 

3. Lissoream, Lice. 
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“Oro.” (See ante, p. 328.)—This ugly- 
looking word is still older than I dreamed. 
it occurs in No. 508 of the Paston Letters, 
18 June, 1465, John Rysyng to John 
Paston :— 

“And as for John Smyth and John Hopton, 
they had labored the meanes onto Master Jenncy, 
that they were delyvered owt of pryson or than 
Thefore] tho massenger come ageyn to them which 
they sent onto yow.” 

It is clearly a variant of unto. 

The ‘ N.E.D.” has an instance from Bishop 
Douglas's ‘ Eneid,’ 1513 
Or that ine... .dubbit hir heid 

Onto ihe Biggie hellis flude of deid. 
This is given #.v. ‘Dub,’ but not 3.0. ‘ Onto.’ 
There are a good many other examples in 
Douglas. Ric#arp H. THORNTON. 











Supmarine’s Darra Feat.—To the ex- 
ploit of Capt. Kinneir (seo ante, p. 444) 
should now be added the daring feat of 
Lieut. Holbrook, in reference to which the 
Secretary of the Admiralty made the follow- 
ing announcement :— 

“Yesterday [i.¢., 13 Dec.) Submarine B 11, Lieu- 
tenant-Commander Norman D. Holbrook, R.N.. 
entered the Dardanelles, and, in spite of the 
difficult current, dived under five rows of mines 





and torpedoed the Turkish battleship Messudiyeb, 
which waa jing the minefield. Although 
nnfire end. torpedo boals, B Il 


Messudiyeh was sinking by the stern.” 
Holbrook has long boon an honoured name 
in the world of newspapers, and the father 
of tho gallant officer, Col. Holbrook, was 
President of the Newspaper Society last 
year. The Daily Telegraph of the 15th inst. 
states that he has five sons serving with 
Majesty’s forces. ALN. Q 


“Swanos.""—By this name Serbian soldiers 
apparently designate, their opponents, im- 
plying that only Suabians aro employed in 
the Austro-Serbian campaii 

‘FRANcis 








P. Mancuawn, 
‘Streatham. 


“ Watzoons.""—I respectfully suggest that 
Mr. J. B, Baanpaern, in his reply ebout 
*Boches ’ (ante, p. 417), is not quite precise 
in writing of Walloona es.“ French-speaking 
Belgians.” There must be, or have been, 
@ vast number of French-speaking Belgians, 
¢.9.» in Brussels, who are not Walloons. 





In ‘Murray's Handbook for Holland, 
Belgium,’ &¢., 1873, i. 182, wo read :— 
“Lidge... is the capital of the Walloons, who 





Longwy in France and to Mons, 
and are very acxious not to be supposed Flemish, 





leiming a desoen fromm thy Evaronss: The Welloon 
ey on by the lower 

or rather idiom, of the French, aod resembles the 
old French of the 13th cent., but contai 
Celtioand some Teutonic words unknown 
of any age.” 

It is some years since my last visit to 
Belgium, but, if my memory is correct, 
notices in railway stations, such as “ Way 
out,” “* Booking office,” used to be given in 
French, Flemish, and Walloon. 

Ronerr Prerport. 





Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 





Lapy ANA DE Osorio, Coun7Ess oF 
CuINcHON AND Vice-QUEEN oF PeRU— 
I am anxious to find a portrait of this 
lady, who was the heroine of the novel by 
Madamo de Genlis entitled ‘Zuma.’ She 
was cured of a tertian fever in the year 
1638 by the use of Peruvian bark—the 
bark of a treo known amongst the bark- 
collectors as Cascarilla de Chahuarguera, 
the genus of which was named by Linnmus, 
in honour of the Countess, ‘' Cinchona,” un- 
doubtedly an error for Chinchona. 

Sir Clements R. Markham in his ‘ Memoir 
of the Lady Ana de Osorio, Countess of 
Chinchon and Vice-Queen of Peru,’ pub- 
lished in 1874, gives her pedigroe and tho 
arms both of Cabrera y Bobadilla, Count 
of Chinchon, and of Osorio, Marquis of 
Astorga, but he gives no portrait. I havo 
looked in the A.L.A. ‘Index of Portraits 
with no better result. Probably some 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ can assist. 

‘Tuomas Wa. Huck. 

‘38, King’s Road, Willesden Green, N.W. 


Pavzova. — Can any one tell me the 
correct pronunciation of the name of this 
Russian dancer? I am told that it is 
pronounced as spelt, with the accent on 
tho first syllable. I am also told that the 
v is pronounced like u, and that it means 
“daughter of Paul.” Is either right ? 





Cargcmsr ar Cunisr Caunci, OxFoRD.— 
What were his duties? Thomas Vincent 
(1634-78) was chosen Catechist 1 June, 
1654. Does the office still exist? It is 
not mentioned in the Oxford University 
Calendar of 1845. WAGEOK. 
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A. R, Burt, Mrsrarcre Porrnarr 
Parstex.—Mr, Poynder, the antiquarian 
bookseller of Reading, in a private letter, 
refers to this artist as “‘ a Reading man.” 

J have in my possession one of his beautiful 
miniatures, attached to a book that onco 
must have belonged to him, as his name— 
“A. BR. Burt, Oxford, 1841 ”—is on it. This 
painting presumably was made in Oxford, 
ES the abject, the John Jones (Tegid), 
was at the time (1838) Precentor of Christ 
Church, Fenwick, in his ‘ History of Chester,’ 
p. 430, says :-— 

“A. Re Burt was a miniature painter at 
Chester from 1815 to 1826, THe came to Chester 











from Ba His miniatures were very cele- 
brated as works of art.” 
Here are Reading, Bath, Chester, and 


Oxford associated with this clever ‘artist. 
Would any reader kindly give me, privately, 
the main facts of the artist's life? 
(Rev.) 'T. Lurewm Jones 
Yspytty Vicarage, Bettws-y-Coed. 





Ppdvipor ds of S$<t—'To my personal 
knowledge, while a member of 4 class for 
Hermeneutics in a Theological Hall, the 
translation “ docile," instead of ‘* wise," was 
suggested in the comparison ppévipot bs of 
Spas (Matt. x. 16). This, it was argued, 
is more in kooping with the spirit of tho East, 
where the tamed reptile was a stock exhil 
tion, and more consonant with the self- 
abnegation of the whole address notable in 
verses 9, 19, Has any reader of 'N. & Q.’ 
come across a book or sermon in which this 
interpretation is adhered to ? J. K 





Rosent Caresay, Jux., Son or rue 
Consemaror,—I should be glad to obtain 
particulars of the life of Robert Catesby, 
Jun., who was baptized at Chastleton, 
Oxon, 11 Nov., 1599, and was 10 yoars of 
age at the time of the Gunpowder Plot, 
He is suid to have married a daughter of 
Thomas Perey the Conspirator, At the 
fine old house of Brockhall, in Northamp- 
tonshire, over the fireplace in the hall, 
hangs a portrait, reputed to be that of 
Robert Catesby the Conspirator. But 
the style of costume, the buff leather 
jerkin With steel corslet over, plain linen 
falling band, &e., all proclaim’ it to be of 
later date than 1605, and in appearance 
such as a Commonwealth officer might 
wear, At the back of the portrait is 











written: ““Catesby, presented to the 
owner of Brockhall’ by his friend Mr. 
Ashley of 








by Ledgers (about 1780),” 
- Ledgers being the seat of the 





Ashby 





Catesbys. In the House of Lords’ MSS., 
under date 17 Dee., 1642, is:— 
“Declaration of Parliament that if any violenee 
is offered to Catesby, Lilborne,and others, prisoners 
at Oxford, reprisals will be wade by the Parliament 
Spon prisoners in their hands.” 
And in the Duke of Portland's MSS. ai 
Welbeck is u letter from Lord Grey, the 
Parliamentary commander—written from 
Northampton—te William Lenthall, dated 
2 March, 1642/ ; 
“1 marched to Mr. Henry Noell’s house in North 
Luffeoham, -whece fie oud Mr. Henry Skipwith, 
with about 200 men, 120 armed with guns, and the 
rest with pikes and clubs, stood upon their guard, 
Al my fe coming ther Y set trumpeter to 
Be Pamaies a naseee that ba eeniel atnead 
his defence while he had breath. Before I used 
any violence I sent to him the seound time, that 
the shedding of blood might be prevented. He sent 
me auswer again he would die before would 
ield, and thereupon we had a skirmish about a9 














Those roferences may or may not bo to 
the Conspirator’s son, but, in conjunction 
with the portrait mentioned and the un- 
common name, they at least seem likely. 
Marrrace is THe Bripe’s Parisy.— 
For how long has it been the custom for 
the marriage to take place in the bride’s 
parish ? L write in dark ignorance of 
such matters, but I have found two six- 
teenth-century instances where the bride 





Tho marriage of Sir William 
Catesby of Ashby St. Ledgers, in Northamp- 
tonshire, with Anne, daughter of Sir Robert 
‘Throckmorton of Coughton, in Warwick- 
shire, is recorded in the Parish my ake of 
Ashby St. Ledgers, under date 9 June, 
1566, as if the nuptials took place there, 
And on 3 Jan., 1590/91, John Leigh, 
eldest son of Sir Thomas Leigh of Stone- 
leigh, was, according to a contemporary 
record at Stoneleigh Abbey, married to 
Ursula, a daughter of (Sir) Christopher 
Hoddesdon of Leighton, Beds, in the 
“‘dining-chamber” at Stoneleigh, in tho 
presence of tho immodiate relatives and 
“ many more, at tho least to the number of 
forty or fifty.” In the former ease tha 
bridegroom was of mature age, in the latter 
he was in his fourteenth year. Are these 
two instances merely notable exceptions 
to the rule? or was tho custom then 
different t B.M. 
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“ Forwny."—What part of speech is 
this hybrid? and what doos it’ mean ? 
I ask for information, not for a railing 
accusation of ignorance. I take it to be 
an ugly equivalent of “because.” I have 
heard foreigners use it interrogatively. 
Freeman, who in his lettors takes curious 
liberties ‘with his mother-tongue, uses it 
disjointedly and in combination. ‘These 
are some instances of both (‘Life and 
Letters,’ vol. ii.) :— 

1, ‘There be some that do slanderously affirm 
that Takove, in no. order, for why, Prinoe Milan ia 
but a vassal” (p. 148). 

2. “Forwhy at such times one has to put on 

trousers” (p. 155). 


3. ‘'Forwhy there are some casual allusions to 
them in Homer” (p. 165), 

I confess that the expression is new to 
me, and I am not aware that the historian 
employs it in his more serious compositions. 

J. B, McGovern. 
Bt. Stephen's Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


“Tue Ter Cranzs” iN THE VinTRy. 
—Mr. Timbe’s ‘Clubs and Club Life in 
London ’ says that an old document, tempus 
Edward IL., mentions « tavern “ calied ‘The 
Pin Tavern,’ situated in the Vintry, where 
the Bordeaux merchants craned their wines 
out of lighters and other vessels on tho 
Thames.” 

Was “The Three Cranes” the successor 
of “The Pin,” or were they separate and 
different establishments ? 

Reomatp Jacons. 

Junior Constitutional Club, W. 


Tuomas Sxorrowe: Craven County. 
(See ante, p. 389.)—Thomas Skottowe, 
Secretary of State for South Carolina (not 
Governor) by the appointment of the Earl of 
Egremont, ‘Secretary ‘of State in the Earl of 
Bute’s Ministry, 1762, owned large estates in 
Craven County and Berkeley County, South 
Carolina. Berkeley: County is still on the map, 
but what is the modern equivalent of Craven 
County ? Also what and where is “‘ Enorve 
River” (it looks like that), mentioned as the 
boundary of some of his land ? Bre 


Rup van Wovkxe anp Earty ANALOGUES. 
—Can any reader refer me to any medival 
German, French, Spanish, or Italian archo- 
type of Washington Irving's Rip _ van 
Winkle story? I’ presume ‘that there is 
some of connexion between this 
legend and the story of Epimonides of Krete 
going to sleep in & Kretan cave for nearly 
sixty years, The somewhat similar idea 





which appears in Sir Rider Haggard’s 
‘ Ayesha,’ the sequel to ‘She,’ is, one may 
suppose, based on Maundeville’s Serpent 
Lady of Rhodes and the Truo Knight, a 
story of which, also, I should be i led to 
hear of any dofinite early version. 
Crert. Owen. 

The High School, Perth, 

[The German original of * van Winkle’ was 
discussed at 8 8, xii. 68, 118, soi] 


‘Tue Sex or Evopias: EPISTLE TO THE 











PHILIPPIANS, Iv. 2.—Apparently  Bisho} 
J, B. Lightfoot, ‘Supomatural Religion” 
Contemporary Review, December, 1874, p. 17, 


has made a mistake, while blaming Baur, 
Schwegler, Volkmar, and Hitzig. 

St. Paul's words are: “I beseech Euodias, 
and beseech Syntyche, that they be of 
the same mind in the Lord.” The learned 
Professor changes Euodiae into Euodia 
throughout, though the context implies that 
Euodias was Syntyche’s husband, and then 
complains that Hitzig has changed “ their 
sex " (that of Euodias and of Syntyche). The 
Bishop’s words are 

“It would be difficult, I think, to find among 
English scholars any parallel to the mass ol 
absurdities which several intelligent and very 
learned German critics have conspired to heap 

iNppian Bpistle, 
yntyche....Hitzig....maintaining 
that these two names are reproductions of the 
patriarchs Asher and Gad, their sex having been 
changed in the transition from one to 
another.” 


I should be glad of an authoritative pro- 
nouncement on the latest opinion as to 
Euodias (or Euodia). On the face of it, 
Hitzig and the A.V. are of the same mind 
on Euodias’s gender (masculine), and the 
changer of “Rightway's" sex is not the 
author of ‘Zur Kritik Paulinischer Briefe’ 
(Leipzig, 1870), but J. B. L. himself. I only 
found this d7opia the other day. 

H, H. Jonnson. 

68, Abbey Road, Torquay. 


‘A Suaxesrzare MysTery.—A month or 
moro ego newspapers attracted readers by 
reporting the discovery of @ tunnel in the 
Chiltern district, and suggesting that it had 
something to do with German forethought 
for the invasion of England. |The Morning 
Post of 3 November, however, comfo 
some of us by stating that two gentlemen 
who had been connected with the excavatio 
were entangled in the Shakespearo-Bao 
controversy, and that it was with the ho 
of unearthing manuscripts or emblems 
support their theory that they bored. 
remember reading something about tht 
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search some few years since, but I have no 
clear remembrance of the story, and should 
bo glod if any kind correspondent of  N. & Q.’ 
would relate it succinctly. 

Sr. SwITHIN, 


“Tax, Pram rx Loyox.” — Sir 
William Temple in his essay ‘ Upon Ancient 
and Modern Learning "says it, would be es 
reasonable to put “ the pyramid in London ” 
bove those of Memphis as to put modern 
literature above ancient. What was this 
“ pyramid in London” ? 
G. C. Moore Surra. 





Sheffield. 
Replies. 
: FRANCE AND ENGLAND 
: QUARTERLY. 


(11 8. x. 281, 336, 396, 417, 458.) 


Ma. Epzx's note at the fit reference, 
suggesting the revival of the French fleur 
de-lis in the British Royal arms, raises 
some very interesting questions, both his- 
torical and heraldic, He contends that it 
is a popular mistake to suppose that tho 
esrumption by Edward IIT. King of England, 
of the lilies of France, as related by Froissart, 
was intended to signify a claim to the crown 
of France, and that it was merely the exercise 
of his undoubted right 60 to do by virtue of 
descent as the direct representative of the 
House of Anjou, and by the ordinary rules 
of heraldry, | He gots over the difficulty that 
none of the King’s prodecessors " sinco 
Henry I.—who would have been the first 
thus entitled to bear the arms of Anjou with 
the Royal arms — had exercised this 
right by tho statement that the uso of 
“ quartered ” shields only occurred, and then 
but rarely, carly in tho fourteenth century, 
or late in the thirteenth, 

Heraldry, however, is an exact science, 
and there must be authorities on this matter. 
Boutell (‘ Heraldry, Historical and Popular,’ 
1864, p. 157) follows Planché (* Pursuivant of 
Arms,’ 1852, p. 165) in assigning this prac- 
tice to that period, and points to the tomb 
of Queen Alianore, daughter of the King of 
Castile and Leon, and first wife of Edward p 
in Westminster Abbey. This is, no doubt, 
to what Mr. EDEN refers. This is confirmed 
by Dr. Woodward, whose work ‘ Heraldry, 
British and Foreign’ (2 vols., 1896), must 
certainly be looked upon as # high authority, 

and who, whilst noting the Westminster 








example, says (ii. 99-100) that the Roll of 
Edward IL (1308-11) affords the first known 
English example of a quartered coat by a 
subject, namely, that of Sir Simon de Mon- 
tagu. He goes on to say that 

ud quarte ring are, however, rarely found on seals, 

ing those 
fourteenth and even in the fifteenth century. The 


fourteent] 
sixteenth was the time of the great de 
of the practice.” 
So it would seem that, had they chosen to do 
30, our first two Edwards—who ergmad 
were “‘ very great personages ”—might have 
done what our thied Edward did, this 
coat been theirs merely by right of descent. 

Mr. Epzn makes a strong point in support 
of his ent when he asks, If the seep 
tion of the lilies was intended asa claim to 
French crown, why should they have been 
given precedence over the lions of 
by being placed in the first of the 
Royal arms instead of in a later one, or 
even, more correctly, upon @ “shield of 
pretence "t No doubt the mere fact of 
quartering ” connotes a claim by descent ; 
if otherwise, the claim should be by a shield 
of pretence. But this, of course, must be 
subject to the fact that at that period shields, 
or inescutcheons, of pretence were used for 
that purpose. 

Let us se what heraldio ores tine 
say upon that point. 3 

ks of an ‘inteoutehoon of silver, or 

sometimes of ermine, being borne by the 
Mortimers, But whether this was merely 
charge, or intended to represent a claim to 
an inheritance, may perhaps be questioned, 
for at p. 140, when speaking of i 
and inheritance, he states that the adoptic 
of a shield of pretence was “in accor ee 
with a comparatively recent usage.” Dr. 
Woodward, how it i 
on the subject, and says (ii. 
“Another mode of, marshalling 

time after quartering, name 
small escucheon en surtout upon 
quartered coat.” 
So it would appear more than doubtful if 
Mr. Even can rely upon this argument in 
support of his contention. 

With regard to the lilies being in the first 
quarter, Mr. Bay ey (p. 336) cites the protest 
of King Philip against the French lilies being 
placed in any other quarter of the Engli 
arms from Mr. E. E. Dorling’s ‘ of 
England’; and it is not difficult to imagine 
that the relatively greater importance of 
Franco to England—for neither Crecy nor 
Poitiers had been fought yet—might have 
had considerable influence upon Edward’s 
decision. 





came into use 
, the placing & 
centre of 
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Another objection—apparently not noticed 
by your co: aden we Min, Epun's 
contention eso were the arms of Anjou 
seems to me to be furnished by the fact that 
about the year 1405 Henry IV. of England 
changed his first quartering of semée de 
fleurs-de-lis (France ancient) to one of 
three fleurs-de-lis only (France modem). 
The reason for this is stated by Boutell 
{R. 208), t0 be that about the your 1365 
ries V. of France, with a view apparently 

to distinguish between his own arms and the 
flours-de-lis borne by the English claimants 
of his crown, reduced the number of his 
flours-de-lis to three only. Dr. Woodward, 
‘on the other hand, states (vol. i. p. 347) 
that “by an edict dated 1376 Charles V. 
reduced the number of flours-de-lis in his 
shield to three, ‘ pour symboliser la Sainte 
‘Trinité.’” But whatever may have been 
the reason of this chango, it seems clear 
that the French king was followed in it by 
the English sovereign, who could have 
hed no object in doing s0 hed the first 
wartering of the Royal arms represented 

jou. 

It is curious to note here with reference 
to this change in the French Royal arms that 
in woodcut engraving of a banner given 
in Froissart (Johnes’s ed., 1874, vol. 

a 








quartering of the Royal arms is clearly 
jown as France modern (threo flours-de-lis 
only !). As Froissart was born about the 
year 1337, he must have written his ‘ Chro- 
nicles’ before 1405, as it is doubtful if he 
lived much later than the commencement of 
that century, and his narrative does not 
each beyond the end of the preceding one. 

Since I have written the last, lines, how- 
T have read the ‘Advertisement’ to 
. i. of Johnee’s edition of the ‘ Chronicles,” 
which may account for the above apparent 
anachronism. ‘The reader is there cautioned 
that 


“there scarcely existe one M8. contemporary 
with the time of the author containing illustrations, 
Sad that the araween, ko. dispiaped fy the mast 
reed in 

be to a later date. The manners of the 
times had not undergone much alteration, nor was 
the costume materially different, and. they at least 
approach very nearly to an exact representation of 

¢ scenes described in the history they illustrate.”* 

But the sarong point against Mr. EpEn's 
contention is that the arms mentioned by 
him do not appear to be the arms of Anjou 
at Ma; Birue®, meioed; haedtionn the 
existence of any arms of Anjou (which he 





eee volumes are almost all to 

















gives as Azure, semé de lis or—France 
ancient—the same as Mz. Epen) before 
1297, and speaks of the shield on the slab of 
champlevé enamel of Limoges which formed 
part of the tomb of Geoffrey Plantagenet, 
formerly in the cathedral, and now preserved 
in the museum, at Le Mans, as being 
cht with eight lions rampant. Mr. 
Gaxsreats (p. 396) states that the arms 
adopted by the English king were not the 
arms of Anjou, which he gives as Azure, 
semé do lis gold, and a label gules, which 
were, he says, the arms of Anjou only from 
the time of Charles of Anjou, later King of 
Naples, son of Louis VIII. of France. The 
arms of the Plantagenet family of Anjou 
may well have been, he thinks, the eight 
leopards found on Geoffrey of Anjou’s 
shield at Le Mans, as stated by Mr. BAYLEY. 

Modern heraldic authority, however, does 
not support Mz. GaLpREata’s statement that 
the above arms, as borne by Charles of Anjou, 
were the arms of Anjou. These arms must 
rather have been borne by him as represent- 
ing Naples, the arms of which Dr. Woodward 
(vol. ii. pp. 90, 321) gives as France ancient, 
a label gules. The arms of Anjou are given 
both by Boutell (p. 307) and by Woodward 
(vol if, p. 321) as Frenee ancient within a 

jure gules. The latter, in speakin 
(vol. ii. Lar 276) of the seal’ of Lows, Due 
Anjou in 1370, refers to an engraving 
(plate rox, 8g. 8) wherein these arms ap- 

r, though the tinctures are not specified. 
Perhe fact therefore, I think, is clear that 
the plain coat of France ancient as quartered 
by Edward III. was not that of Anjou, and 
could only have denoted a claim to the 
crown of France. This view is supported 
by modern writers, and is mentioned by 
Boutell (p. 295). It was on the fourth seal 
of Edward III. (Feb.—June, 1340), according 
to Dr. Woodward (vol. i. p. 348), that his arms 
appeared as Quarterly, 1 and 4 France, 2 and 
3 England. Farther, was not he the first of 
our sovereigns to style himself “ Rex.... 
Francie” on some of his coinage? a title 
not discontinued until the later coinage of 
George III. What significance can this 
have but that it represented a claim to the 
crown of France ? 

Ts there any reason why doubt should be 
thrown upon the account given by Froissart 
in his ‘Chronicles,’ chap. xliii., as to how 
this claim by Edward III. came to be made ? 
The story is there graphically related, and 
should have particular interest for us at this 
time. The King of England was in Flanders 
in 1339 upon an expedition directed against 
King Philip of France, and was advised by 
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his “allies of the Empire ” at a Parliament 
at Brussels to solicit the Flemings to give 
him their aid in the war, and in return he 
would assist them in the recovery of Lisle, 
Douay, and Bethune. The Flemings heard 
the proposal with pleasure, but desired 
further consideration before accepting it. 
Subsequently they explained that they were 
bound under a heavy penalty to the Apostolic 
Chamber “ not to act offensively against the 
King of France in any way, whoever he may 
be’; but they suggested, as a way out of 
the difficulty, that Edward should take the 
arms of France, quarter them with those of 
England, and call himself King of France. 
‘They, on their side, would acknowledge his 
title as good, and obtain quittance of their 
bond from him as King of France, and so be 
absolved. After some dernur Edward agroed 
to these terms, and the agreement havin, 
been formally ratified at Ghent, he ret 

to England from Antwerp at the latter end 
of the year. 

‘The ‘only reason to doubt the story as 

related by Froissart would be, it sooms to 
me, to show that the English sovereign had 
somo other good ground for tho assumption 
of the French Royal arms. Montagu, in his 
“Guide to the Study of Heraldry’ (1840), 
asserts, perhaps, a more justifiable reason 
for Edward’s action when, in giving instances 
of early quartered coats, he speaks of (p. 12) 
“the seal of Edward III, after he took the arms 
of France in right of his mother Isabel, daughter of 
Philip IV. of France, and heir to her brothera 
Charles IV., Philip V., and Louis X.” 
‘These arms, he tells us, on the authority of 
Barnes (‘ History of Edward III.,’ p. 155), 
were first borne with the arms of England 
in the first and fourth quarters. 

However it may be, I think that sufficient 
has been shown to make it clear that the 
assumption of the French Royal arms 
was not in respect of any connexion with 
the houso of Anjou by way of descent or 
inheritance, as contended by Mr. EpEN. 
‘These arms thus assumed by Edward ILL— 
reduced to three lilies only by Henry IV.— 
were relegated to the second quarter on the 
union of England and Scotland in 1707, and 
on the further union with Ireland in 1801 
were removed altogether from the Royal 
arms, the present ones being merely a com- 
bination of the insignia of the three realms 
of the United Kingdom. Mr. Boutell, 
indeed (p. 300), suggests the substitution of 
a ship in the fourth quarter in place of the 
repeated lions as the cognizance of the 

British Colonial Empire. Personally, 1 
would rather see, if any change were to be 





made, “gallant little Ws “a resented 
here—England, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales 
—though there may be some difficulty 
in deciding what arms should be used to 
represent the Principality. The fact that 
it is only a Principality may, I admit, 
create some difficulty. 

Lastly, it seems to me that Ma. EpEn’s 
support of the resumption of the French 
lies on the ground that it would be a 
graceful recognition of the entente cordiale 
now subsisting between Great Britain and 
France would weaken his contention that 
such arms represent Anjou—not France. 
‘We must remember, too, that the- present 
Government of our ally is a republican one, 
and that the lilies of the old kings of France 
hold no place in its present heraldic insignia. 
Whilst I am writing these lines another 
English sovereign—a descendant of our 
third Edward—nearly 600 years later, 
attends his army on the soil of Flanders, not 
for the purpose of seeking the assistance of 
the Flemings against France, but in support 
of both these countries against a common 
aggressor. J. 8. Upat, F.8.A. 

inner Temple. 


Dreams aNp Lrrerarone (11 8. x. 447).— 
The most famous instance of dream 
poetry is related by Bede of the Saxon poet 
Cedmon, who dreamed that an an 
taught him to sing of the creation of 
world, and remembered the song when he 
awoke. 

I have come across several references to 
dream-verses—for instance, in 8. D. Col- 
lingwood’s ‘ Life of Lewis Carroll,’ pp. 79, 
221-3, and in A. W. Verrall’s “ Catleoted 
Literary Essays,’ p. xcix.; but none of them 
have any literary value. 

I think that prose writers generally 
profess to obtain only scenes and suggestions 
from dreams, not complete stories. Lewis 
Carroll said in the Preface to ‘ Sylvie and 
Bruno ’ that he had dreamed two passages 
of dialogue in the book. In the Preface 
to her popular historical story ‘The Dove 
in the Eagle's Nest’ Miss C. M. Yonge 
said that she dreamed the scene which 
occurs in chap. vii., the return of the 
squire with the tidings of the death of the 
two knights, and sho composed the rest 
of the book to fit the dream. 

Edward Bulwer Lytton was a great 
dreamer. In his recently published ‘ Life’ 
his grandson, Lord Lytton, says that 
*Zanoni,’ his first mystic novel, published 
in 1842, was inspired by & dream which 
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he had dreamt in 1835, and first embodied 
in a short story, ‘Zicoi’ (vol. ii. p. 32). 
“A Strango Story,’ written in 1861, also 
“originated in a dream, and as such it was first 
told by the author to his son, who used to say that 
the first sketch was even more interesting and 
striking than the longer st which was after- 
wards founded upon it.’"—Vol. ti. p. 340-41. 
The fact that ‘A Strange Story ’ owed its 
origin to a dream makes still more curious 
@ coincidence between this story and 
Stevenson's dream-talo of ‘ Olalla,” pointed 
out by Mr. Graham Balfour in his ‘ Life 
of ‘Robert Louis Stevenson,’ vol. ii. p. 15. 
Thus it appears that dreams have a 
market value in England, as well as in 
Japan (see ante, p. 421). I never heard of 
any one stealing @ dream, but my nurse 
used to warn m> that if I wanted a 
dream to com> true I must never tell it 
to any one. Perhaps that was for fear of 
theft.” In @ Christmas annual soms years 
ago there was published adream of Robert 
Louis Stevenson's which he had told to a 
friend. M. H. Dopps. 








On pp. 160-61 of ‘ Between Whiles’ (1877) 
by Benjamin Hall Kennedy (1804-89), are 
ten lines of Latin elegiae verse on the theme 
wéov jyuov wavrés, with a translation into 
English, and the following note :— 

“This epigram was conceived and composed 

in sleep as it stands here, except that the phrase 
‘fos pagi’ is substituted for the more. florid 
words of s slumbering brain ‘ iuuenum rosa.’ The 
English version was of course the work of a 
waking hour.” 
It would be @ mistake to suppose that there 
is anything more surprising about this 
incident because of the language in which 
the lines are written. A scholar like Dr. 
Kennedy, one of the chief amusements of 
whose spare hours was to compose in Greck 
and Latin, would probably find his brain 
working more m2chanically in this occupa- 
tion than when writing English verse. On 
the first page of The Atheneum for the 5th 
of this month is an instance of the mind 
of an English-speaking person using Greek 
and Latin as a means of exprossion under 
abnormal circumstances. 

Those who have not accustomed them- 
selves to use o ‘dead ” language might be 
surprised at Johnson's behaviour when in 
the middle of the night he felt the first 
symptoms of a paralytic ssizuro 

“‘T was alarmed, and prayed God, that however 
tindersfandiag. Tale pragere"esat tment 

5. r, might tr 
the integrity of my faculties, I maade in Latin 





verse. The lines were not very good, but I 
knew them not to be very good: I made them 
easily, and concluded myvelf to be unimpaired in 
my faculties.""—Johnson to Mrs. Thrale, 19 June, 
1783, in Boswell’s ‘ Life of Johnson.’ 


Epwarp Bensty. 


Another poem (and a very beautiful one) 
which came to its author in a dream is the 
one that appears under the title ‘ Dominus 
Illuminatio Mea’ on p. 1058 of Sir A. T. 
Quiller-Couch’s ‘Oxford Book of English 
Verse,’ where it is anonymous. It has 
gubsequently appeared, under the namo of 
Richard Doddridge Blackmore the novelist, 
in the ‘ Oxford Book of Victorian Vers.’ 
The authorship was first revealed a few 
years in—if I remomber rightly—a 
letter to The Atheneum, in which it was 
stated, on the authority of the novelist’s 
wife, that Blackmore had dreamzd that 
he was at the funeral of a dear friend, and 
that he heard the mourners singing the 
poem at the graveside. It contains four 
stanzas, of which the first is :— 

In the hour of death, after this life’s whim, 
When the heart beats low, and the eyes grow dim, 
And pain has exhausted every limb — 

‘The lover of the Lord shall trust in Him. 

H. I. B. 


Concorpances oF ENGLisH AUTHORS 
(IV 8. x. 461)—Mr. Charles Crawford's 
‘Concordance to Kyd’ was completed in 
1910, and forms the fifteenth volum» of 
Prof. Bang’s “‘ Materialien.” Three parts 
of his Marlowe Concordance — extending 
to ‘Goods ’—have appeared—the last in 
1913. It is to be hoped that the rest of 
the work has not perished in manuscript, 
but I understand that the printing-house 
of Uystpruyst at Louvain—from which 
the ““Materialien ” were issued—was burnt 
down at the sam? tims as the University 
Library. G. C. Moore Sutra. 


Frorar, Eusuems or Countries (10 8. 
v. 509; vi. 52, 115; 11 8. x. 349, 413, 457). 
—Our list will not receive additions from 
official sources. Friends at several embassier 
and consulates have no knowledge af 
floral emblems. According to a sms” 
penny book called ‘ Everybody's Sor 
of Curious Facts,’ Germany has its 
emblem in the shape of th» comflow 


The rose, thistle, shamrock, + 
are watermarked in the new Om 
‘The daffodil is under the word “ 


Ta 
Tunior Reform Chub, Liverpod, 
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“Mapame Drury, acep 116” (11 8. x. 
467).—Is_ your correspondent “ pulling our 
leg”? I6 looks very like it, but he will, 
perhaps, be acquitted—for the joke is good. 

The year 1791, when the old lady became 
80 very lively before expiring so grace. 
fully, coincides with, and, of course, has 
reference to, the occasion when old Drury 
Lane Theatre was pulled down and rebuilt 
by Holland (reopened 12 March, 1794). 
‘The last porformance was on 4 June, when 
‘The Country Girl’ and ‘No Song, No 
Supper’ (henco the allusion in the extract), 
were played. “Dr. Palmer” is no doubt 
Jack Palmer (1742-98)—“ Plausible Jack” 
—or else his brother Bobby (1757-1805). 
Both were well known actors at the Lane. 
Jack Palmer was always in such financial 
straits that he found it expedient to reside 
for a time in his dressing- room at the theatre, 
and when needed elsewhere he was conveyed 
in a cart, behind theatrical scenery. In 
1789 he was committed to Surrey gaol as 

rogue and a vagabond; but the public 

him, and he was probably out again 
in time to be present at, thoso well-attended 
obsequies of ‘* Madame Drury.” 

Lamb compared the two Palmers in his 
essay ‘On Some of the Old Actors.’ There 
are portraits of both of them at the Garrick. 
But one need not labour this ploasantry, or 
we shall spoil it. The original joke may well 
have been Sheridan's. Readers need_not 
be reminded of his interest in Drury Lane 
at the dato in question. : 

A. L, Humpnreys. 





187, Piccadilly, W. 


Onreca 1 Netson’s Srrart: Feats oF 
Seamansnp (11 S. x, 444).—The following 
incident is probably riot the one referred to, 
though it illustrates the unexpected diffi- 
culties which sometimes face our brave 
English skippers. On 7 Feb. last I sailed from 
Liverpool to New York on board the Cam- 
Panis. After loading up the mails at Queens- 
town carly on Sunday morning, 8 Feb., and 
Proceeding some ten miles to sea, wo en- 
countered a furious gale which damaged the 
rudder. It becamo necessary to stop the 
ship in the storm and carry out repairs while 
she tossed to and fro liko a cork on the 
billows for six or seven hours. ‘The storm 
increased in severity day by day, until the 
hurricane blew away the wireless apparatus 
‘on the masthead. ‘We finally reached New 
‘York more than three days overdue, covered 
with ice, in a blizzard, with the thermo. 

Factor repitering about twenty degrees of 
frost. 





allowed on deck, and the captain informed 
me it was the longest continuous storm in 
his lengthy experience. Both crew and 
passengers were denied practically all sleep 
for ten anxious days. Wat. JAccAanp. 


Pereorinvs asks for the date of a par. 
ticular incident at sea, I subjoin an extrect 
from Haydn's ‘ Dictionary of Dates’ giving 
the information desired :— 
watt’, Umbris, Cunard liner.’ Capt. Kay, with 

Passer Ft orl * 
endured bed weather and sees till 23 Deo., whea 
the propeller shaft, broke and disabled 
Newfoundland ; 
Hambu 





Geo. T. SHaw, Chief Librarian. 
Liverpool Public Libraries. 


The Daily Telegraph of the 9th inst. 
contains the following pleasing announes- 
meni 

“The Board of Trade have received, through the 
Foreign Office, a gold watch, which has been 
awarded by the French Government to Mr. Douglas 
Reid Kinueir, master ‘of the steamebip Grtage of 

in recognition of hie services in sav 
Festa PR et owas 
ship by his akilful evasion of @ German cruiser in 
the Straita of Magellan.” 
AN. Q 


E1cureent-Century Kentise TOxENS 
(11 8. x. 449).—At the latter end of the 
eighteenth century, in consequence of copper 
coinage being scarce, traders struck and put 
in cireulation halfpenny tokens. 

The first referred to by Mz. Gowsn isa 
Lamberhurst token : on edge, “ Payable by 
J. Gibbs Lamberhurst.” 

No. 2 is a Goudhurst token, of which two 
were struck similar on obverse and reverse: 
one has on edge, “ Payable by W. Myns 
Goudhurst” ; the other, “Payable by W. 
Fuggle Goudhurst.”” 

No. 3 is @ Staplchurst token: on edge, 
“ Payable by J. Simmons, Staplehurst.”” 

W..J. M. 


“We” on “1” an Aursorsuir (11 8. x. 
288, 336, 433).—Permit one who has often 
employed the expression “ the writer” (80 
severely condemned by Dr. J. Wrutcocg) 
to offer a few words in defence of the 
practice. May it not bo conceded with 
grace that any term is to be weleomed which 
affords relief from the constant “I” 80 














For several days no passenger was\unpleasantly prominent nowadays. How 
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any accusation as to “ hypocrisy” from ite 
use ean be justified puzzles me. Rather 
does the phraso suggest to some of us a 
convenient, modest alternative against ex- 
cessive indulgence in an objectionable ego- 
tism, Anyway, “ them 's my sentiments,”” 
Czom, OLaRkE. 
Junior Atheneum Club. 


Laminiry (11 8. x. 468).—Although a 
construction such 9s“ monumentum po- 
nendum curavi”’ is that used by classical 
writers of the best period, yet, ae may be 
seon from the ‘ Thesaurus Linguw Latine,” 
tcm. iv. col. 1500, there are many instances 
in later writers, especially those on juris- 
prudence and in inscriptions, in which the 
passive infinitive is found instead of the 
gerundive ; for instance, “ pontem restitui 
curaverunt,” ‘Corp. Inser. Lat.,’ xi. 826 
(a. 260). Epwarp Bensty. 


Lewis and Short’s ‘Dictionary’ shows 
that the construction of curo with an accu- 
sative and passive infinitive is occasionally 
found in classical authors, e.g. ;— 

“ Cic., « De Fin., iii. 19, 62: Neque vero hae inter 
se vongruere possent, ut natura et procreare vellet, 
et dil'gi prooreatos non curaret. Justin. ii. 12,21 
‘Syinbolos proponi et saxis proscribi curat.” 

G. C. Moore Smrra. 











‘There seems to be some authority, but 
not much, for the use of the infinitive 
passive in J. K.’s ‘ monumentum poni 
curavit.” The dictionaries quote “ biblio- 
theeas reparari curavit” from Columella, 
and “ symbolos proponi et saxis proscribi * 
from Justinian, B. B. 


[Haaatorzcos also thanked for reply.] 


AvrHors or QuoTATIONS WaNTED (11 S. 
x. 468)—* Over the hills and far away.” 
This line of a song called ‘ Distracted 
Jcckey’s Lamentation’ (‘Pedlar's Pack 
of Ballads and Songs ’) was in considerable 
vogue at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. It is quoted in ‘Tho Excellent 
New Ballad’ written apropos of the 
quarrel between George Land his heir, 
which culminated in the expulsion of the 
latter and his court from St. James's 
Palace. Tho sprightly demeanour of Mary 
Bellenden, the beautiful maid of honour 
of the Princess of Wales, is thero alluded to : 

But Bellenden we neods must praise, 
Who as down the ‘irs she jumps 
Sings ‘O'er the hills aud far away,” 
Despising doleful dumps. 

ConsTaNce RUSSELL. 

Swallowfeld, Reading. 








This occurred in one of the commonest 
nursery rimes familiar to me as @ child in 
South Notts. ‘The rime ra: 

When I was you ind had no sense 

I bought a ‘fda le for eighteenpence, 

And all the tunes that I could play 

Was [sic] ‘ Over the hills and far away.’ 
c.C. Be 








i pte ntets Gnoxo, 2380. au 
. ix. © pedigree of Price o: 
Nedd, which is that of Lewsien ap Rees oe 
Grono and his descendants, in the late G. T. 
Clark’s genealogies of Glamorgan (‘ Lim- 
bus Patrum Morganie,’ 1886), pp. 150-52, 
the ancestor from whom the family is 
derived is said to be Eineon ap Collwyn. 
Eineon was, however, a younger son’ of 
Cedifor ap Collwyn, the last native Princo of 
Dyfed (approximately, Pembroke). Accord- 
ing to the ‘Ann. Cambria’ and ‘Brut y 
"Twysogion ’ (Rolls ed.), Cedifor died 1089, 
a date Prof. T. F. Tout (‘D.N.B.,’ Eineon 
ap Collwyn) corrects to 1092. Shortly 
atter his death his sons were at war wit 
Rhys ap Tewdwr, Prince of Deheubarth, and 
were defeated by him. Eineon fied to 
Glamorgan, and in the legendary history of 
the conquest of that principality by Robert 
fitz, Hamon, he plays a large, if not a very 
honourable part. 

Son of a prince who died in 1092, Eineon, 
or ‘ Aineas sonne to Cedivorus, sometime 
Lord of Demetia” (Dyfed}—as Rees Meyrike 
in his ‘Book of Glamorgan Antiquities’ 
(Phillipps’s ed., 1825), quoting from Hum- 
phrey Liwyd’s ‘ Breviary of Brytaine ' (1573), 
calls him—having settled in Glamorgan, 
“survived into the time of Robert Consul,” 
that is, Robert, Earl of Gloucester and Lord 
of Glamorgan, Fitz-Hamon’s son-in-law and 
successor: and, as Mr. J. H. Round has 
shown, in his paper on ‘ The Creation of the 
Earldom of Gloucester,’ that Robert of Caen, 
Henry I.’s natural son, was created Earl 
between 112] and 1122, Eineon lived till 
after 1122. That he was not a very old 
man at his death may be inferred from a peni- 
tential grant of land to Llandaff by Jestin ab 
Gwrgant cirea 1070 (‘Lib. Landav.’), in 
which an Eineon, preaumably this Eineon sb 
Cedifor, is named as “ quidem nepos Gistini 
Enniaun nomine. .” Tf, then, 
Eineon was @ youth circa 1070, at the time 
of his death, circa 1125, he was about 75. 

I have rather laboured the point, but I 
wished to establish the dates, as they will 
more readily show the absurdity of supposing, 
as all the printed and manuscript pedigrees 
of hia Glyn Nedd descendants assert, that 
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Eineon ap Cedifor was ancestor in the fifth 
degree of Llewelyn ap Rees ap Grono, who 
tested the Despenser charter to Neath in 
1359. Llewelyn’s grandfather Grono was 
presumably of the same age sixty-six years 
before 1359 as Llewelyn was in that year. 
‘This, then, takes us to circa 1293, between 
which date and 1125 is a iod of 168 years, 
a lapse of time covered in the pedigrees bs 
only two generations, Cradoe ap Richard (eb 
Eineon), Assuming thirty-three years to a 
generation, it is evident that five generations 
must have intervened between Eineon ap 
Cedifor and Grono ap Cradoc. 
‘Ap THOMAS. 








LeGEnps oF Fiyine (11 8. v. 409; vi 
201).—Mr. Kumaausu MINakata in_ his 
eply to Mr, Brestar’s query whether there 
were any legends of miraculous flights in the 
literature of the Parsees or Buddhists cited 
saveral instances. One of these, sad to say, 
related how the saint, succumbing to 
t mptation of the flesh, lost the power his 
virtue: had previously gained for him. 
‘Soma, the Washerwoman,’ one of the 
stories in Mr. C. A. Kineaid’s ‘Deccan Nur- 
sory Tales * (just published by Messrs. Mac- 
millan), shows how, on the other hand, the 
saint, by an act of self-sacrifice, may transfer 
the miraculous power to another. A little 
Brahman girl was told that unless she could 
get Soma to come to her wedding, she would 
be widowed shortly after marriage. So the 
girl and her youngest brother set out to seek 
Soma, and were carried by eagles “ across 
the seven seas.” The children 
“hid all that day, and next morning the: rt 
at dawn, and they swept the courtyard and 
neaped the floor with cow-dung....And this 
they did every day for a whole year. 

Eventually Som learned the reason of 
their coming, and promised to return with 
them. 

“She went with the two Brahman children to 
the seashore. The wind was blowing, and the 
great waves were rolling in, and the foam was 
splashing over the rocks. But Soma took the 
boy under one arm and the girl under the other. 
he Juaiped, far uP nto the aky and. right over the 
seven seas, and when xhe got to {he e 
agua feat whe Gu tothe oppeaite 
bridegroom and. bride were throwing. rice over 
each other, the bridegroom fainted. Ile fell on 
the ground and lay” there motionless....But 
Soma, the washerwoman, stepped forward and 
said, ‘ It is nothing, do not be afraid.’ She took 
some water in her hand and sprinked it over 
herself, Now the secret of Soma’s power was 

his — 

“She had acquired great. merit by observin, 
every Monday the following practices She 
would get up early, bathe, dress in silence, make 

































various gifts to Brahmans, and then walk one 
hundred and eight times round tree. 
But now by sprinkling water over herself she bad 
transferred the whole of her merit to Gunvanti. 
By this means the little bride had been able to 
restore her husband to life, and the wed 
ceremony finished amidst the happiness of 
Soma then took leave to go, and started on her 
homeward journey. When she reached the sea- 
shore, the wind was blowing, and the great waves 
came rolling ind the spray was splashing over 
the rocks. But now that she had given away all 
her merit to Gunvan' had none left by 
means of which she could jump across the seven 
seas. She sat down forlorn by the bank of s 
river. Then she got up, bathed in the water, 
and prayed to the god Visbnu. Next she took 
one hundred and eight sand-grains in her hand, 
‘and then walked one hundred ond eight times 
round a peepul tree by the river's edge. Instantly 
her powers returned to her, and going back to the 
shore, she sprang into the heavens and over the 
seven seas, and alighted close to her own door.”"— 
Pp. 84-8. 

In the first extract given above occurs the 
word neap, apparently equal “to clean"; 
and Mr. Kincaid makes Soma ask the chil- 
dren, “Why do you sweep my courtyard 
and neap my floor?” This sense of the 
word is not included in the ‘ N.E.D.” 
the meanings of neap. Is it a dialect word t 

J. BR. THorne. 











‘Tue Pronunciation oF “ow” (11 8. x. 
455, sub ‘Sparrowgrass,’ 11 8. x. 411)—I 
should not have ventured on my own 
authority to suppose that the ow of “spar- 
Towgrass”” was to be compared in sound 
to the ow of “cowcumber,” which it really 
does not resemble; but I wished to draw the 
attention of those who had been discussi 
how the word “sparrowgeass” was deri 
from “asparagus” to the fact that certain 
lexicographers, whose words I quoted, did 
assert that it was a matter of pronuncia- 
tion. One of those further enunciated the 
dictum that the “sound of cowcumber” 
was an analogous case of mispronunciation. 
My casual reference to the old pronuncia- 
tion of the poet Cowper's name as C¢ 
was, it seems, more germane than I thought 
at the time, for it is now clear that when 
the name of the plant was first spelt “ cow. 
cumber” it was pronounced coocumber,” 
just as “cuckow” was sounded the same as 
the modern “ cuckoo.” 

Tam glad to sce a specimen of the same 
sound of the ow in the word “now,” and 
while I cannot claim so large an acquaint 
ance with English literature, whether poetic 
or otherwise, as would have rendered me 





independent’ of the help given _by 
H. K. Sr. J. S., I cannot quite think that 
the word “duc” at the end of is second 
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quotation was reclly meant aa a rime to 
the second syllable in “allow.” I wait the 
opinion of more competent judges on this 
point. If-it was, is it to be understood 
that “due” was sounded doo? The Nor. 
thern sound of ow as of oo in *soon,” 
“boon,” &c., was, of course, well known 
to me; for did not Geordie Stephenson, 
when asked about the result of a cow 
straying on his proposed railway line, say 
it would be “ vera bad for the coo” ? 

If I may, I will just remark in answer to 
G. W. E. R. that, whatever may be the 
customary pronuncintion of the name among 
relatives of the poet, my small experience 





requires me to say that, while I know from 
reading that it was at one time pronounced 
as Cooper, I have never heard it so sounded, 
but always in the bovine manner—Cowper. 

T hope I do not misunderstand C. C. B., but 
the question is, What did Walker mean by his 
words “‘too firmly fixed in its sownd of cow- 
cumber to be altered A specimen of 
‘Walker's ‘Critical Pronouncing Dictionary,’ 
sixth edition, 1808, is now before me, and he 
actually gives the pronunciation of “cucurn- 
per” as “kd ukumbur,” the 511 being his mode 
of indicating the sound of ou in * thou" and 
“pound”: see the table prefixed. He also 
refers to the Western pronunciation “ coo- 
cumber” as “rather nearer to the ortho- 
graphy [i.e., cu] than cowcumber,” though 
“still faulty in adopting the obtuse v heard in 
bull rather than the open v heard in Cucumis, 
the Latin word whence Cucumber is derived." 
He then finishes his note with the words T 
quoted previously second hand :— 

“It seems too firmly fixed [i.e in 2808) in ite 
sound of Cowcumber to bo altered, and must be 
classed with its irregular fellow esculent esparagus, 
which see.” 

‘As referring to the original subject of 
discussion, I would ask your permission to 
quote his comments, He says :— 

“This word is vulgarly pronounced Sparroto- 
grass. It may be observed that such words as 
‘the vulgar do not know how to spell, and which 
convey no definite idea of the thing, are frequently 
changed by themn inte such words as they do know 
how to spell and which do convey some definite 
idea, ‘The word in question is an instance of-it, 
and the corruption ‘of this word into sparrorr 
graze is v0 general that asparagus has an air of 
‘stiffness and pedantry.” 

If, when I last wrote, f had had his original 
words before me, J venture to think I need 
not have asked :’ “Is not this a question of 
pronunciation ?” 

Neither of your co indents hints at 
any other sound of ow than the most common | 
‘one in cow or the Northern coo; but in| 








the double sounds of baw and Léie, low and 
cllow ; mow, to eut grass, and mow, the 
structure made with piled-up grass or corn ; 
row, to use oars, and row, to be abusive 
and noisy; sow, to drop seeds into the 
ground, and sow, the pig that may root 
them up; tow, the fibre used in caulking, 
and tow in “towel,” there is distinet proof 
of quite another sound; to say nothing of 
know, in which the 0 sound prevails, and 
knowledge, which it is distinctly recognized 
as correet to pronounee nolledge. 
W. 8. B, He 


Mr. Gladstone always pronounced Cowper 
as Cooper. In Scotland I have noticed that 
every one pronounces this name and Cupar 
as Cooper. Txos, Ware, 

Junior Reform Club, Liverpool. 


‘The aseertion of G. iV. E, R. that the Inst 
Lord Cowper would have shuddered to hear 
the first syllable of his name made to rims 
with viow falls even short of the truth. My 
mother, who was born in 1823 and died th’s 
year, was probably the last person to remem- 
ber Lady Throckmorton, the beloved friend 
of the poet. Left motherless at her birth, my 
mother habitually stayed with Lady Throek- 
morton at Northampton when her father was 
away from home, She has often told m> 
that the one offence which Lady Throck- 
morton could not forgive was this pronuncia- 
tion of Cow to rime with now, Any one who 
used it was described ag a vulgar person, and 
never again admitted under Lady Throck- 
morton's roof, J. 8. 

Westminster, 





“Grow tre Coutrer ” (11 8. x. 468)-— 
According to Prior—quoted by Britten, 
‘Diet. of Eng. Plant Names,’ 1886, p. 234 
—this name was “given to the plant from 
its black smutty involuere.’” There is & 
reference to Parkinson, ‘ Paradise,’ p. 300. 

8. L. Perry. 


“ Kunror "(11 8, x. 381, 377, 412, 4 
—It may be useful, and is certainly 
esting, to compare what Gocthe said of 
Kuliur in the passage quoted at the last 
reference with another utterance of his on 
the same subject, given by Eckermann 
under date 15 April, 1829:— 

“What seduces young people, said Goethe, i 
this—we live in a time in which so much culture 
is diffused, that it has communicated itself, as it 
were, to the atmosphere which a young man 
breathes. Poetical and philosophic thonghte live 
and move within him, he bas sucked them in with 
his very breath, but’he thinks they are his own 

roperty, aud utters them But after he 
fas ‘restored to the timewhat he has received from 
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it, heromains poor, He is like a fountain which 
plays fora while with the water with which it is 
fupplied, but which conses to flow as eoou ns the 
Tiquid treseure is exhausted.” 

‘Tho quotation is from Oxenford’s English 
version of the ‘Conversations,’ ii. 192-3. 
‘Tho German of the earlier part is :— 

+ Wir leben ia einer Zeit, wo eo viele Kultur ver- 
breitet ist, dass si gleicheam der Atmosphire 
mitgoteilt’ hat, worin oin janzor Mensch atmet. 
Postische und philosophische Gedanken leben und 
regen in ihm, mit der Luft seiner Umzebunz 
nie eingesogen, aber er denkt, sie wiren sein 
tum, und 80 sprioht or sie als das seinige aus. 

c. ©. B. 


‘Tae Warprone or Sir Jonn WYNN oF 
“wypyR (11 8. x. 469)—' Two pare of 
leather Yamosioes and one of clothe.” The 
materials of which these are made, the fact 
that they occur in pairs, and their plac in 
the invontory, all the’ subsequent items 
being boots or spurs, seem to show that 
what we havo hero ara gamashes, or gaiters. 
See the ‘N.E.D.’ under ‘Gamash.’ 

‘The date of the inventory is 1616, and 
“The Stanford Dictionary’ has a quotation 
from Shelton’s translation of ‘ Don Quixote,’ 
1612: “A paire of Brooches and Gamasheos 
of the sams coloured cloth.” : 

‘Tho *'N.E.D.’ gives several spellings, in- 
cluding “ gamachios ” and ‘* gammashoes.” 

Epwarp BENsty. 




















Aberystwyth. 


Motes on Books. 


Calentar of the Clore Rolle preserved in the Public 
Record Office. — Richard IT. Vol. I. a.v. 1377- 
1381. (Stationery Office.) 

‘THe text of this volume is the work of Mr. 

W. H. B. Bird; the Index was compiled by Mr. 

. T. Flower.’ Few of the Calendars wo have 

recently perused can vie with this one in liveliness 

and variety of interest. The country at the 
period was all agog with the probability of 

a French invasion; a large number of the 

entries are connected with the defence of the 

realm and the retention of men in their proper 
cities and coasts for that purpose. Indeed, 
on the very first page we read an’ order to 
one Richart atte Leese, knight, “with all 
speed to repair to the Isle of Shepeye....as the 
King’s enemies of France and their adierents 
have landed on the coast of England and inflicted 
intolerable hurt." “We notice that tho royal 
document does not mention where the landing 
occurred. The ship-money dispute of nearly 
three centuries later might be illustrated by several 
documents here requiring of York and Nottingham 
and many another inland town that their men 























should contribute rateably towards the building 
of “"balingeros ” tor the Royal Navy. There is 
@ most interesting indenture inade between John, 
Sondaye, “schip:ni,” and sundry merchants of 





mmbrugge” and “ Huntyngdon,” as to the 
building by the said John of “a new veasel of 
good timber and planks called a ‘ balingere,’ wit 
42 oars,” many further particulars of which are 








wife of John Fernandes of Spain, from Nengate 
prison "—she having been committed to gaol upo 
fmuspicion of spying, and the King having “ com- 
Passion upon her long imprisonment, being upon 
suspicion only.” But the most precious of the 
incidents of the war which appear here is the 
letter of the Sire de Coucy to the King, 
his Order of the Garter, that the 
of France, his natural sovereign, is at war 
the King’ of England. A memorandum states 
that thie was brought, to Richard at Hate 
range by a pago john Pieres, “ ing 
the English idiom,” “wrapped in @ paper 
addressed to him. a 

The affairs of the wool trade and 
staple ‘are ‘abundantly represented, and several 
good notes might also be made from these 
Pages concerning tho relations between the King 
‘and the English clergy and the Pope. It will be 
remembered that Richard later on was to initiate 
something of a new definition of the proper limits 
of Papal authority. 

Among domestic documents the moat valuable 
and curious are, perhaps, the two long lista of the 
effects of Sir John Surrey arrested with the 
of Alice Perrers, which the knight asks to have 
restored to him. ' They should attract the attention 
of every antiquary to whom they are not 
known. Several orders are com th 
Oxford, and they are instructive both as to the 
life of the University and the administration of the 
city. There is the order to the Sheriffs i 
‘the ordinance that every goldsmith shall have bis 
own particular mark for the silver plate made 
him; there is nn order to the authorities o 
London to suffer the widow women of the city “to 
enjoy all liberties and free customs which they 
used to have time out of mind....that hence 
forth they may have no causo of complaint"; 
there is another order to the Mayor and Sherifis 
of London, upon a petition of a great number of 
the inhabitants, to abate the nuisance caused 
the slaughter “of great beasts ” in the City 
suburbs—a nuisance which is rather vividly 
described ;_ and there is the long story of how 
Joan Colers, a poor woman, by proceedings in 
Chancery, upon her petition to the Archbi 
the Chancellor, recovered money and jewels whicl 
she put in a ““forser,"" in @ wain to ‘be taken to 
London, and by the carter’s fault it fell out upon 
the high strect'between Dunstable and Radburne, 
and was found and kept by certain men of Dun 
stable. 

Tt is needless to dwell on the sbundance of 
material for the gencalogist and the student of 
local history. One of the most valuable doci- 
ments from an antiquarian point of view—s 
mention of which must conclude this notice, 
necessarily most, inndequate—is the note of the 
Proceedings at the King’s Coronation, giving the 
claims of the representatives of different lands 

or families to pertorm the divers offices et that 
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celebration. One curious eirenmstance is that of 
Edmund, Earl of Cambridge, holding « towel for 
the King’ to wash his hands before meat, not in his 
own right, but as deputy for one John’ Wiltshire, 
f mere citizen of London, who was tenant for 
certain lands in Heyden. 


‘Tux January number of The Quarterly Review 
is being issued in two parts (price 3s. each), of 
which the first appeared s few days ago. ‘The 
Gbject of this early publication of part of the 
jnumber is to provide a survey of the Great War 
‘whieh shall not be out of date. Col. Blood, Mr. 
‘Archibald Hurd, and Mr. R. W. Seton-Watson fur- 
nish respectively an account of the operations on 
jand, at sea, and in Serbia during October and 
November. ‘It is needless to say that these are 
both capable and deeply interesting—equally 
needless to discuss the details of them here. 
There are three unsigned articles of no little 
importance: a weighty plea for the reform of 
the Censorship, rigorously describing the dis- 
advantages entailed upon the country by the 
present system of concealment ; = ion of 
the attitude of Italy, which concludes with the 

xpectation that she will maintain indeflnitely 
of vigilant neutrality; and a paper 


© 
her, poll 
entitled. Th 


ye German Spirit,’ which sums up 
anew—ably and with al 








mandant, illustration— 
what the world has been learning on this subject 
during the past months.‘ German policy,” the 
Writer remarks, ‘is the reflex of what occurs in 
the animal kingdom," sentence which seems to 
express its nature about as exactly and as terely 
as it is possible to do—given the Darwinian 
doctrine of evolution. Mr. ‘Thurefleld’s article 
fon the Board of Admiralty (of which the first part, 
i given here) is a very clear and useful piece of 
work, Mr. Percy F. Martin contributes a study 
Of the administration of the Sudan, and Mr. G. 
‘Abbott: a very fascinating and instructive expo- 
sition of the present condition of Islam and its 
attitude towards the |“ Infidel "governments, 
France and Great Britain, to which thegreat part 
of it is subject. 

‘The one article not concerned with the war 
is si iy delightful —* Catullus at Home,’ 
from the pen of Sir Archibald Geikie. The ex- 
cursion of seientific writers into literature, if not 
‘f-dismal failure, is apt to be an unusually shining 
success, by reason of a certain quality of style, 
and a certain precision and depth of insight which 
go With scientific accomplishment. Nor is the 
Special quality of the information which they. 
Bring to bear on their theme without its proper 
effect. All these are present in Sir Archibald 
Geikie’s charming description of Sirmio, which is 
enhanced, too, by the freshness of outlook in so 
far as Catullus himself is concerned. 


The Antiquary : December. (Elliot Stock, 6d.) 


‘Tae first note of the month refers to the pro- 
alteration to the ancient church of Deer- 

wurst, which if carried out would ' entirely destroy 
the historical character of the present, arrange- 
ment.” Another note (taken from The South 
Wales Daily Ness of the 2nd of November) 
describes a piece of eighteenth-century plate in 
Cardiganshire—a Swedish beaker chalice, set 
with ten small copper coins and one large silver 
coin, the latter forming the bottom of the cup. 
4 note ix also made of Prot, Moorman's lecture 





at Leeds, in which he endeavoured to stimulate 
interest in the dialect, literature of Yorkshire, 
and pointed out that “there is no such thing 
as a Yorkshire dialect, singular. There are, a 
a matter of fact, four distinct’ dialects in ‘the 
county, apart, of course, from some slight variae 
tions. “One of these belongs to the south-west oF 
mill country ; another to the marshland around 
‘York; while the wolds on the oast, along the 
coast, and even to Northallerton, provide yes 
nother dialect ; and a fourth may be found’ in 
the dales on the north-west of Yorkshire. 
would “like to see a Yorkshire drama, similar 
to Stanley Houghton's Lancashire and Maso- 
field's Gloucestershire plays.” There is also m 
note about the discovery in India of buildings 
and inscriptions containing valuable information 
relating to the old kingdom of Dhekura. ‘The 
exploration of the site of Margidunum, a Roman 
fortified post on the Fosse Way ten miles from 
Nottingham, is described by Dr. Oswald and Dr. T, 
Davies Pryce. Mr, J. A. Lovat-Fraser bought at 
ja second-hand bookstall “The Satires of Juvenal, 
hrastically imitated and adapted to thd 
es,’ and dated 1768. ‘There was no indication 
as to ‘the author, but he found a copy in the 
British Museum. ‘dated 1704, with the initials 
E. B. G., which told him the author was Edward 
Burnaby Greene. Mr, Lovat-Fraser describes his 
find under the title ‘An Anti-Scottish Satirist 
of tho Eighteenth Century.’ ‘Three other con- 




















tributors are well known to readers of ‘ N. & Q."+ 
Mr, J. Tavenor-Perry concludes, his articles on 


“The "Middlesex River Crane’; Mr. R, 
Leighton continues ‘ Old Durham Houses"; and 
Mr. J. B. McGovern has an interesting note on 
Dr. F. G, Leo's * History, Description, and Anti: 

wuities of the Prebendal’ Church of the Blessed 


irgin Mary of Thame.’ 











Booksruuens’ CATALoGUES.—DECEMBER, 


Mussns. Macos's Catalogue No. 331 describes 
sen 1,600 books, none without some interest 
attached to it, some of them of considerable 
importance. They have two Catalogues of Colleo- 
tions in the Library of C. Fairfax Murray, each 
priced at 212, the one of French, the other of 
German books. Esch is in two thick quarto 
volumes, and abundantly illustrated. The ncb 
Books, of which accounts are given, belong mainly 
to the period from the beginning’ of printing to 
1525, during the last thirty years of which illustrae 
tion in France was at its best. The German books 
are dated from 1455 to 1080, An Interesting 
item is a complete sct of the * Chertsey Worthies 
Library,” which was brought out privately from 
1878 fo 1881. This is im four small quarte 
yolumes, and includes the collected works of 
Davies ‘of Hereford, Henry More, _ Nicholas 
Breton, Dr. Joseph Beaumont, Quarles, | Sylyreter, 
and Cowley. A grenter prize in n first edition of 
Clarendon's ‘ History of the Kebellion,’ in four 
volumes, which have been extended to seven. Ve 
the insertion of some 800 portraits and views, 247, 
Another extra-illustrated book which may claim 
attention is Lord Morley’s ‘ Life of Gladstone,’ in 
six volumes, with portraits, views, autograph 
letters, caricature, and other matter. Amon 
the letters are several by Gladstone himself, ani 
examples Browning, Teunyaon, Kelstes. 
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